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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


This issue of the JouRNAL is the joint publication of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society and the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, in honor 
of the Club’s fiftieth anniversary. It is offered as part of the joint 
celebration of that event to be held in Philadelphia, on April 19-21, 
in connection with the 1938 meeting of the Society. Oriental 
studies in America owe much to the membership of this Club for 
work carried on both in Philadelphia and in other American cities, 
in Europe, and in the Orient itself. The JournAt has a very 
special relationship to the Club. From the time (Volume 17, 
1896) when the Society ceased publishing the JourNnat through a 
Committee of Publication and elected instead one or more editors, 
the total number of editors has been thirteen, and of that number 
seven are or once were members of the Club. The present editors, 
therefore, have great satisfaction in presenting an issue consisting 
solely of articles by members of that Club, and only regret that 
the JourNAL and the Club together could not have provided pages 


enough to solicit a contribution from every productive scholar whose 
name is on the Club’s membership list. The range of interests of 
the present articles indicates, but does not exhaust, the range of 
the Club’s interests. We offer the Club our congratulations, and 
add our wish that it may continue for many more half-centuries 
to promote the scientific study of the Orient in Philadelphia and 
throughout the world. 


Tue Eprrors. 











THE ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Oriental Club of Philadelphia was founded on April 30, 
1888, with twenty-three original members, of whom twenty were 
present at the foundation meeting. In the fifty years of its exist- 
ence, it has elected 121 other members, making a total member- 
ship over these years of 144. The present active membership is 
limited to fifty. During its entire career about six meetings have 
been held annually for the presentation of scientific papers by 
members or by visiting scholars. Former members who have 
removed from Philadelphia have been active in establishing similar 
organizations in several other cities. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS AND CELEBRATIONS 


The completion of five years of the Club, marked by the publication of a 
volume (see Bibliography). 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation, March 26, 1913, when the 
Club entertained the American Oriental Society. 

The meeting in honor of the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, a founder of the Club, 
on his retirement from the Bench; January 13, 1916. 

The two-hundredth meeting of the Club, November 8, 1917. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the foundation, April 30, 1918. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of the foundation, May 10, 1923, marked by 
the publication of a volume of studies (see Bibliography). 

The fortieth anniversary of the foundation, May 10, 1928. 

The forty-fifth anniversary of the foundation, dinner as guests of Dr. Adler, 
February 18, 1933. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation, April 19-21, 1938, when the Club 
invited the American Oriental Society to meet at Philadelphia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Oriental Studies: a selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. Pp. 279. Boston: GINN AND Co., 1894. 

The Oriental Club of Philadelphia: Record of 25 Years. Pp. 34. March 
26, 1913; privately printed. 
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(January 22, 1916). 
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“Oriental Club Honors Judge Sulzberger: presentation of testimonial vol- 
ume to distinguished jurist on his retirement from the bench,” in The 
Jewish Exponent, Vol. 62, No. 16 (Whole No. 1502), page 9 (January 
21, 1916). 

“200th Meeting of the Oriental Club,” in Old Penn 16. 169-171 (November 
16, 1917). 

Thirty Years of Oriental Studies, issued in commemoration of thirty years 
of activity of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, Edited by RoLanp 
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AN OLD GUJARATI TEXT OF THE KALAKA STORY 


W. Norman Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


An OLp GuJaRATi text of the well known Kalaka story appears 
in a manuscript entitled Kdlikasirikatha, which is No. 2008 of the 
Harvard University collection of Indic manuscripts." The manu- 
script itself was written in the year Vikrama Samvat 1479 (a. D. 
1422) and on being published in this article is apparently one of 
the older continuous texts in Old Gujarati which has been put in 
print for scholars,” and is almost as old as the earliest Jaina manu- 
scripts in Old Gujarati listed in the Limbdi catalogue,* where some 
of the earliest are those indicated by entry No. 770, with a composi- 
tion date of Samvat 1412, and entry No. 2664, with a composition 
date of Samvat 1411 and copying date of Samvat 1419. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me worth while to publish this manuscript with 
translation and notes, partly because of its relative antiquity and 
partly because of the comparative scarcity of printed Old Gujarati 
works and still greater scarcity of translations from such works. 

The chief aids for handling Old Gujarati materials are those 
published by Tessitori in 1914-16 and Dave in 1935 (see my 
BIBLIOGRAPHY below).* Of these Tessitori’s is by far the more 
extensive; Dave’s, being confined to the exploitation of a single 
manuscript (dated Vikrama Samvat 1543 = 4. p. 1486), contains 
only a skeleton grammar, but in compiling his notes he had the 





+ This manuscript was pointed out to me by Dr. Horace I. Poleman, who 
had seen it while preparing his Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada (now in process of publication by the American Oriental 
Society). 

* Earlier are the grammatical notes of the Mugdhivabodhamauktika (A. D. 
1394); see Grierson in LSI, vol. 9, part ii, pp. 353-364. There are still 
earlier works in Old Gujarati reported, as from the late 12th century on. 
For some examples, see C. D. Dalal, Prachina Gurjara-Kavyasangraha 
(GOS, vol. 13), 1920. 

3 Limbadinaéd Jaina Jidnabhandérani Hastalikhita prationum Sicipatra, 
Bombay, Agamodaya Samiti, 1928. 

‘Before this time the materials were chiefly those of the Mugdhiva- 
bodhamauktika, published by H. H. Dhruva in the Transactions of the 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists (London, 1893), vol. I, pp. 
315-330, and by Grierson in LSI, vol. 9, part ii, 353-364. 
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6 W. Norman Brown 


advantage of recent work done by Chatterji, Geiger, Bloch, and 
Turner (see his Bibliography, p. ix), and in the limited ground 
that his grammar covers it clearly supersedes Tessitori’s, although 
the very limitation of scope prevents it from eliminating the latter. 
In addition to a skeleton grammar Dave furnishes with his text 
an etymological word list, a most valuable feature of his book, but 
marred by a number of incorrect references to the text and mis- 
spellings of Old Gujarati forms cited. The etymologies are 
carefully considered and are a marked advance over Tessitori. 
The manuscript here presented is of only six paper folios, with 
a panel illustration on the first folio done in current Western 
Indian style of the 15th century,® but in this case of decided 
inferiority in execution. The text does not add to our knowledge 
of the Kalaka story—it contains several departures from the older 
versions—and its interest is primarily as a specimen of Old Gujarati. 
It is possible that this manuscript is an original, made by a monk 
for his own use at the time of the Paryusana festival, when the 
monks read or recite to the lay folk the stories of the Tirthamkaras 
in the Kalpasitra and the list of the pontiffs following, with fre- 
quent anecdotal commentary attached from other sources, and 
relate the story of Kalaka, who changed the date of the Paryusana 
festival in the manner narrated in the texts. The Sanskrit and 
Jaina Maharastri verses inserted in the text are badly treated by 
our manuscript and are copiously commented upon, as though the 
user were very uncertain of those languages. We cannot be sure 
of the author or the place of composition (or of copying, whichever 
is the case), because the sections of the text offering statements on 
those points are in writing superimposed upon the original writing, 
and it is quite likely that some other person whose name has been 
covered over by the second writing was actually the author.’ On 
the theory that manuscripts are less likely to travel than to stay 
still, we might suppose that the work was written on Mount 
Satruiijaya, as the later superimposed writing of the manuscript 
indicates, but to put any reliance on the statement would be 
unjustified. Jain monks carry manuscripts around with them, 
and especially might they take them to Mount Satrufijaya, which 





5 A needed work is a word list of all the Old Gujarati texts so far in print. 
*See Brown, Kdlaka, p. 20 ff. 
™ See Text, note 38. 
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Old Gujarati of Kalaka Story 7 


is a celebrated point of pilgrimage. For some reason or other 
Sagaracandra may have finished writing or copying or have acquired 
the manuscript there. 

Although it is evident that the author (or copyist) was not a 
learned man, I have ventured to correct only the Sanskrit and the 
Prakrit; the Old Gujarati is generally passable as it stands, and 
most of the matters in which its grammar differs from norms estab- 
lished in Tessitori’s or Dave’s works may be taken as dialectic or 
colloquial variation. 

The manuscript regularly writes s for kh, as is the frequent 
custom of Old Gujarati manuscripts, and is lax in distinguishing 
between ch and cch—for example, it writes both gacha and gaccha 
in §5. At some time in its history the side margins of the manu- 
script were shaved a half an inch or more, with the result that 
some of the marginal notations have been cut in part (see Text, 
note 24). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The chief works referred to in the Text, Translation, and Notes 
are the following: 


Belsare M. B. Belsare, An Etymological Gujarati-English Dic- 
tionary. 3rd edition. Ahmedabad: R. M. Shah, 
1927. 


Brown, Kdélaka W. Norman Brown, The Story of Kalaka. (Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, Oriental Studies No. 1.) Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1933. 


Dave T. N. Dave, A Study of the Gujarati Language in the 
16th Century (V. 8.). (James G. Forlong Fund, 
vol. XIV.) London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1935. 


Pischel R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen. (Grund. 
d. Indo-Arischen Phil. u. Altertumskunde.) Strass- 
burg: Triibner, 1900. 


PSM Hargovind Das T. Sheth, Pdia-Sadda-Mahannavo. 4 
volumes. Calcutta: published by the author, 1923- 
28. 

Tessitori L. P. Tessitori, “ Notes on the Grammar of the Old 


Western Rajasthini, with Special Reference to 
Apabhramga and to Gujarati and Marwiri,” Indian 
Antiquary, vols. 43, 44, 45 (1914-16). Published 
in some 16 sections. 
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TExT 


§1. arham. inaim bharataksetri prthviripini stri pratim tila- 
kapraya dharavasu isiim némiim nagara pravarttaim. tihim simha 
tani pariim parakramavantu vairasimha isiim nami raja rajya tani 
pratipalana nipajavai. teha raya tanai grhamgani ripasampadim 
jist hui suri isi surasumdari rajii. tatakuksi sambhita kalika 
isiim*? naimiim kumara, ripi kari nijjita mara, kalim anaim 
yauvani kari sampirnna. 

§2. ekavira tanaim prastavi turumgama tani vahia liim. gyim 
hitaém vana mahi érigunikarasiri vyakhyana karaté simbhalyaim. 
takkala samsira tanai visai anityaté ipani. matapita mokalavi 
pamca saim ksitrie anai sarasvati? bahina sahita diksa lidhi. 
kramahim samagra siddhamta joya gurujogya jani pattaibhiseka 


Srimahattarapada didhaum. tivara tu anamtara érigunakarasiri 
svarggabhajiya hiya. érikalikasiri prthvipavitra nipajavata ujeni 
nagariim paudhasya. srisamgha sahirsita hiu. 

§ 3. ekavara tanai prastavi mahattara sarasvati bahyabhimika 
puhatém hitam anai garddabhilla raja tani drstiim padyam. raja 
sarasvati tani riparekha desi amanaskara hiu. apana ullamtha 
vamtha mokali balatakariim sukhasani baisaivi* amteuri lei rasi. 
tivaraim biji mahasati pitkara karati guru pratiim janavaim. 
bhattarika srisamghasahita himta rajasabham jai, rai prati upadega 
tanaum pradana nipajavium, érisamghi puna kahium. rajam te 
vata mani nani, isium kahium chai: 

na® pagyati yatha cindhah® kamandho ’pi na pasyati 

na pasyati madonmatto dosam arthi’ na paégyati. 1. 
[Commentary] jima jacamdha na desaim, jima madonmatta * na 
desaim,® jima arthiu dosa na desaim, tima kamamdha na desaim. 
eka vartté kima-i?° asatya na ipajaim. 





2MS imsi 2MS svarasvati 
*MS nima was erased by later hand. 
“MS baisiari 5MS nam. 


*MS cimdha. Perhaps reading should be na pasyati hi jaityandhah (see 
commentary below, and Brown, Kalaka, p. 72, vs. 14, where that is the 
reading. 

7™MS arthi dogo ®*MS na desai 

®MS madonmata 10MS kimaim 
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tedi kahium: 

ie samghapaccaniya pavayanauvaghayaga nara je ya™ 

tesim vaccimi** gayam eyam painnam bhanai siri.** 1. 
[Commentary] je manuksa samgha pratiim pratyanika huim anaim 
pravacana bhanii siddhamta teha pratiim je upaghata nipajivaim 
teha ** pratiim jai sisimana dijai nahi, tu dosa tani prapti hui 
anai sasana pratiim mana na’ ipajai. 

§ 5. isium kahi, 4panapaim gacha sium vimasi, sisimana dei, 
gaccha anyatra vihara karaviu. apanapaim unamatta tanau vesa 
adariu. nagara mahi ekaki hitém trigi catuki cacari grthalata 
karaté hidaim. isium kahai: yadi garddabhillo raja tatah kim atah 
param: [Commentary] jai garddabhilla raja tu kisium. yadi pra- 
curam antahpuram tatah kim atah param: [Commentary] jai 
pracara ghanaum amteura tu kisium. yady aham aranye vasaimi 
tatah kim atah param: [Commentary] jai hum aranya vasum tu 
kisium. . .%° [Commentary] jai pracara rajya tu kisium. isium 
bolata hidaim. 

§6. te svariipa desi caurasie simamti mahasémamti rau vinaviu: 
maharaja e mahisati mimkiim. eha tanai dukhiim eha tanau 
bamdhava gahilau thiu. etalé hitau papa tanaim pramani ghana 
anartha tani prapti husiim. raja simbhali valatum kahaim: jai 
tahme isyé daha chau tu apanai pane ghari jai siksipana diu. 
jai 4 vara *’ pithim majha agali kahisiu tu cora tanaim aparadhi 
sisimana lahisau. 

§ 7%. te svariipa érikalikacirya simbhali, catuhpathi Avi, isi 
pratamjna nipajavai: 

Sriyantam lokapala digadhipatiyuté grimayaksddayaé ca 

simanta mantrino ’mi sphatasubhataghatasresthinah sarthavahah 
laigileneva venya ** kapim iva kunrpam rajyato garddabhillam 
milan nonmilaye *ham yadi na ca na tada kalikacirya esah.® 1. 





11 MS jena 18 MS eyam pabhanai siri 

12MS viccimi 1*MS te 

15 mii, followed by an erased aksara which is corrected in margin to na; 
then comes nya upajai. 

16 MS clearly has lacuna. 

17 MS jaimavira 

18 MS lafigilenevenya 2°MS ca nara tadé kalikirya esah 
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[Commentary] nagaranagarika samuksa isium kahaim: ériyantam 
lokapala digadhipatiyuté grimayaksidayas ca: [Commentary] 
pamca lokapala dasa digapala anai grima tana attista yaku 
simbhalau. simantaé mantrino ’mi sphatasubhataghataéresthinah 
sirthavahah:*° [Commentary] anai simamta mamdalika mam- 
tri Sresthi sirthavaha simbhalau. laigileneva venya kapim iva 
kunrpam rajyato garddabhillam milan nonmilaye *ham yadi na 
ca na*! tada kalikicirya esah: [Commentary] tu ham kalikarya 
jai e kunrpa garddabhilla samilonmila anumili nasum jima 
vanaradau pumchi sahi matha pasati pheravi lamsii. 

§ 8. isium loka samuksya kahi nagara humtu nikaliu. avadhita 
tanu vesa adariu. mani cimtavium: dharavasu nagari jaum. vali ** 
vimasium: tevada tevada mitra isium kahisiim: kalika mitra sam- 
jama lei gyu hiimtau anai subhata mahamamtri sarasvati bahini 
melhi avya. eha karana janmasthanaki parabhavyam java jogya 
nahi. anyatra jaisii. 

§ 9. isium vimasi cilya, kramahi mugalasthinaki puhata ava- 
dhita tanaim vesiim. ekai syasi tanai nagari kumiara gedidade 
ramatam dadau kipa madhi padiu nikalai nahi. tisii kalikacirya 
avadhita tanai vesim tihim avya. te svaripa desi dhanuhi anai 
banu lei, ikarnnimta piri, ratnasamcita dadau vedhiu. bijau bana 
teha bana tani pimsai simdhau. inaim pariim kipakamthai ibha 
rahyam dadau kadhiu. Apani dhanurddharavidya prakasi, tinai 
kalam save rajakumara ramjya. tehe saki pratiim kahium. tiham 
je simamta te saghala-i Saki kahiim. tihim eka Sasi kanhai rahya 
apani kala vidya vinoda Aécarya kari ati-hi raya sium priti tparji. 

§ 10. isii prastaévi vada raya tanu dita churi kacolum lei aviu. 
te desi raya kalamahu hiiu. tiviraim raji kanhai bhattirake 
puchium: kahu rajana tahme kalamuha kisya karana. tivaraim 
rajim kahium: ahmarai vadau raja tinaim e adesa mokaliu: isium 
kahavium, kai mastaka mokalijyo kai amrtapaina karijyo. ja e vata 
pramani na kijaim tu rajya kutamba teha tanu ksau nipajavai. 
bhattaérake pichium: vali kahu kahi tanau kami anyayu. raya 
kahii: e adesa chant riya pratiim Aviu chai. avasara jani bhatta- 
rika kahaim: rajana e unamatta ahme dium nahi. padharam 
manaksa magya himtim hathiyara napaim, tu mastaka magyam 





2°MS °sthina °vaha 
21'MS nara 22.MS va, li 
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kimapii. e vasta nahi yogya. tahme calau jisiim navaum malava 
tanum rajya apavaum. 

§ 11. tivirai chani raya ekatra hui cilya, kramihiim simdha 
iitari satristramamdali fvyaé. isii varsikila aviu. paniya kari 
margga visama thyi; kataka caumisum tihim rahium. vijaya- 
dagami tu anamtara kataka calii nahi. tivaraim bhattarake kahium 
Saki raya pratiim: kahu kisium karana. raya kahii: svimi sambala 
sutam. 

§ 12. tivarai tu anamtara bhattirika trinhi upavisa karaim. 
sisanadevata pratyaksa thai. tivaraim pahilum Sasanadevata kanhai 
bahina sarasvati tani Suddhi pichai. valataum isium kahii: sara- 
svati asamdaégila himti: bihum upavisa tanai paranai aimbila 
karaim, anai tahmarum nama hiyai dharai. e svaripa saémbhali 
vali saharsita hitaim kahium: miata maim evadau upakrama 
kidhau, puna dravya pasai saghalu-i nirarthaka** husii. tinai 
prastavi SA4sanadevatam cirnna apium, anai isium kahium: pirva- 
disiim prabhata tanai prastavi itavaha bala tu desai. tihim e cirnna 
melhe jisiim te svarnna ripya thai, anai savihum pratiim dpe. 
isium kahi Sasanadevata adrsta hui. prabhati bhattarake te svariipa 
satyapi tihaim saki pratii savarnna apium. 

§ 13. te saharsita hita cilya, kramahi ijayani tanai parisari 
avya. garddabhilla simuhu avyu. rinasetri ranatirya vajiva tanai 
karani lagam kahala; rudra samgrama hoiva lagum ; pumtara pum- 
tari syam asavara asavari syaum ratha rathi syam payaka payaki 
syaum yuddha nipajavai. garddabhilla bhagu nasi kari nagara 
mahi gyu. 

§ 14. bijai dini samgrama ko na karaim. tivaraim bhattairika 
pratiim janivium. tivaraim bhattirake athottara sau vira vini, 
jihim attalai dhima nisaratau himtau desi teha dhikada rahya. 
jivaraim astami tanai dini garddabhilla kumbha.. tani agi 
puji, vinati kidhi, garddabhiim mukha pasaraum, tetalai dirapati 
laghasamtani drdhaprahari Sabdavedhi tana banasamiha vichitim 
mukha tima bharium jima bhathau bhariim. tivaraim vidya kupi, 





23 MS nirthaka 

**MS kumbha tani gii. A marginal note, now cut off, apparently in the 
handwriting of the original copyist, shows a loop as of v, th, or k. For 
emendation of gii to agi (fem., Dave, p. 16) note paintings in Brown, 
Kalaka, figures 16 and 30, where Gardabhilla performs the magic rite before 
a pot from which fire is issuing. 
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garddabhilla pratiim mastaki prahara dei vista kari, anai apanai 
sthinaki gai. tivara tu anamtara garddabhilla jivatu sahiu, nagari 
pasati pheravi desa bahiri kadhiu. 

§ 15. sarasvati asamdasila mikavi, diksa lidhi. Saiki raja jina- 
Sasana tanai visai niscalacitta nipajavya, rajyapada sthapya, dega- 
grama vihimci, marjyada kari api, apanapaim gaccha tedavi, aloyana 
lidhi. Srisamgha nai mani pramoda tipanau. $Srikalikacarya sadgaru 
tani pratijiia saci nipajavi. 

§ 16. tivara tu anamtara vihérakrama nipajavatim bhariyacchi 
paudhasyé. bhanusiri bahina balamitra bhanamitra ruli yayatu 
tpanim. atiddaru nipajaviu. balamitra diksi lidhi. parohita te 
svartipa desi, macchari kari raya pratiim kahium: maharaja jihim 
e mahatma calai tinai margi je dpani calli paga campaim * te disana 
lagai. abhakti ipajaim anyatra vihdrakrama karaviim. rai vartta 
mani. tivaraim sarvatra aSuddhamana ahara karavya. te svaripa 
jani érikalikacirya vihaira kidhau. varsaritu mahi saparivara 
paithanapuri nagari avya. raja silavahana pramoda medara hiu. 
bhala utsava nipajavya. 

§ 17. ekaim prastavi guru vinavya, isyaum kahium: svami hum 
pamcami tanai divasi imdramahotsavi jaisu;?* marahatha desi 
imdramahotsava tani riti chai: tamhe prasida *’ kari sasthi tanai 
dini paryusanaiparva nipajavau. tinai velim bhattairika isium 
kahaim: 

merii vi calae siiro pascimae vi uggai 
pajisavanapavvam tu n’dikkamai pamcamim.” 1, 


meri ** vi calae siro. [Commentary] jai kivaraim mera parvata 
calaim, jai kivaraif{m] disthanaka himtu talai, jai samudra 
marjyada melhai, jai cimtamani tanum pramana kaka ruvelai, jai 
sirya pirva himtu paécimaim igai, tathipi paryasanaparva pam- 
cami kadacana-i ullamghii nahi. érisiddhimta mahi isium kahium 
chai: sa-visai-rae mise [vaikkante] vasivisam pajjosavei. amtara- 





*°MS Gpani . . . campiim 

2° MS jiidisu 

27 MS prida, corrected in margin by later hand to prasida 

28 MS gives this stanza very corruptly: mero... uggamai ... puvam 
...°maim °mi. For correct version, as printed in text, see Brown, Kalaka, 
p. 91; so also for quotation from Samacari (Kalpasitra) below. 

2° MS mero 
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vise kappai. no se kappai tam rayanim uvayanavittae.*° [Com- 
mentary] savimsatika masa pamcisa dihade etalai paryusanaparva 
kijai. amtarali kalpai. puna te ratri atikramiva na kalpaim. 


§18. tinai velaém ésalavahani** rijim kahium: jai amtarali 
kalpai, tu caturthiim paryusanaiparva nipajavau. tinai prastavi 
raya tanu agraha jani anai ghanu labha desi cauthiim paryusana- 
kalpa nipajavyau. teha vela tu bhadrapada tani Suklaajiiali cauthiim 
paryusanaparva nipajavaim. 


durvinita hiya sisimana manaim nahi. tivaraim gayyatura éravaka 
pratiim kahi, sigya nidra bhari melhi, ekaki hita calyaé. érikalika- 
carya*? tanai patti acirya Srisigaracandrasiri kanakhali raya 
pratibodhi ** tiham catummisiki ** rahyé chaim. tihi{m] kramihi 
Srikalikacirya avyam. kunahi olasya nahim posadla tanai ekaim 
sinaim baisi rahya. érisigaracamdrasiri apana janiva tanai garvi 
bhattarika pratii kahium: maharaum kisimum vyakhyana. bhatta- 
rike kahium: atibhalum. 


§ 20. tivara tu anamtara te sasya sajyatura éravaka piichi avya, 
gura tane page lagé guru ksamavya. te svariipa desi sigaracamdra- 
kahium: vacha eha velim * tani pariim samayi samayi anamta 
gunihani husii. tamhaérum disana kai nahi. tivara tu anamtara 
Sasyadika bhaktivamta hiya. 

§ 21. isii mahavidehi ksetri érisimamdharasvami kanhai imdri 
maharaji nigodavicira simbhali pichium: kahau isiu vicira 
bharataksetri kom janai. tivarai Srisimamdharasvami kahium: ha 


taksetri avi vicira pichiu. bhattarake kahium: 


gola ya asamsijjé asamkha-niggoyao havai golo 
ikkikkammi nigoe anamta-jiva muneyavva.* 1. 





8° MS sa-visae-rie mise visi°® pajisavamti. amtarfvise ka° no se kapai 
tam °nam uva° 

31 MS Satavahani corrected by copyist himself to Sala® 

82MS kalika Acirya 

53 MS prattibodhi **MS carttummasiki 

35 MS writes confusedly: after 1 come the vowel signs for both i and i, 
topped by anusvara 

8° MS gold i isamsiji a°-°ggau ha°® go°® ikkakka® nagoe an°-ji® mane® 
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[Commentary] jetali bhiimika siici nai aggi siksma anamta kai 
tana bheda etalaim asamksata gol, asamkhyate nigodi eka golau 
anai ekai nigodi anamta jiva. e vicira simbhali ruli yayita hiu. 
aiisum piichium. tivaraim Srutajiani joi bi sigaropama adisum *” 
kahium. imdri prabhavana nipajavi, svasthani puhutu. 


§ 22. tehe cuthii paryusanaparva anium. te aja paryusanaparva 
janivaum. iInai paryusanaparvi sravaka éraviki masasamana pasa- 
samana astamnika trelayita tapiyam tana prabhava tu érikalpa anai 
katha sampiirnna vacyamana nipajavi. 

§ 23. hiva kahi pratiim dharmalabhu na hui kahiu. te dharma- 
labha kahii chai anai ekarthi susa tapa piichii chai. hiva pijya 
bhattarika Sri*gunakarasiri sripadmaprabhasiri tatpatte guna- 
samudrasiri tatpatte Srisimtistiri tatpatte Sérimuniéekharasiri 
Srivacanacarya bhavasekharah* ** teha tana prasida tu kalpa 
sampirnna hiu. 

§ 24. hiva evamvidha punyodyama sacavatém érisamgha prati 
evamvidha sasvatu varddhapinika hu. te kisium: 


naksatraksatapiritam marakatasthilam visilam nabhah 

piyisadyutinalakerakalitam candraprabhacandanam 

yavan merukare gabhastikatake dhatte dharitri vadhi 

tavan nandatu dharmmakarmmaniratam srisangham 
bhattarakah.*® 1. 


[Commentary] érisamgham bhattairakas tavan nandatu.*® tim kai 
nai caturvidha srigramanasamgha namdau jam kami e isium vari 
vadhamanum hui. kisium vadhaimanum. anerai vadhamanai thiala 
joii, cosa joii, nalakera joiim, camdana joiim, stri ahiva sihavi nau 
hatha sakamkana tinaim strii vadhavi tau joii. tau srisamgha tanai 
vadhavanai kehum sthala: akaésaripium marakatamanimaya vipala 
vistirnna motaum sthala janivaum, anai naksatraji bhanatim cosa 
janiva, anai pilsadyutinalakelikalitam, piisadyuti bhanii cam- 
drama tehaji nalakera janivaum,*t camdraprabhacamdanam anai 





87 MS érutamjiaini . . . disum 
38 The part of the text within asterisks was written by a later hand over 


the original text, which had been erased. 


3° MS has a number of minor corruptions in this stanza: ... marakatah 
... yavann ... gabhasthi® .. . vidhi tava nimdatu °niratah °samgha 
bhatta° 


4° MS érisamgha . . . nimdatu “1 MS janivam 
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camdrama tanum camdrinamum tehaji camdana érisamda janivaum, 
prithviripini ahiva sthavi *? stri janivi, meraparvataripiu hatha 
janivau, srisiryaripium kamkani kari sakamkana—jam kami e isium 
sthiraripa vadhamanu varttai, tam kami nai dharmmadhyanapara- 
yana caturvidha Srigramanasamgha namdau. dharmmadhyana tanai 
pramani uttarottara riddhi vrddhi mamgalya parampara vistarau. 


§ 25. cha. érikailikasiirikathé. cha. sam° 1479 varse aso va di 
13 bhiime *tailadhvajadurgge, pippalagacchi bhattaraka ériguna- 
samudrasiri, srisamtisiiri, Srimunisekharasiiri, vam..** bhavaée- 
khara. .* ** tatsisya munisigaracamdra kalpapustika. 


TRANSLATION 


§1. Honor! Here in Bharatakstra there was a city by the name 
Dharavasa, as though the forehead ornament on the earth in 
woman’s form. There a king named Vairasimha, courageous as a 
lion, protected the kingdom. In that king’s houseyard was queen 
Surasundari, through her endowment of beauty like a goddess. 
In her womb was conceived a prince named Kalika; by his beauty 
Kama was excelled ; in accomplishments and youth he was perfect. 


§ 2. It happened that one time he took out a string of horses. 
As he was passing through a grove he heard the reverend siri 
Gunakara preaching. At that time he acquired a sense of imperma- 
nence in regard to the samsara. Having got his father and mother 
to let him go, accompanied by five hundred ksatriyas and his sister 
Sarasvati he took initiation. When he had duly seen (mastered) 
all the canon and learned what befits a master, his consecration as 
a pontiff was performed. His name was the reverend Kalikacarya. 
The rank of srimahattara (chief nun) was given to Sarasvati. Just 
after that the reverend siiri Gunakara died. The reverend siri 
Kalika, while purifying the earth, arrived at Ujjayini. The holy 
congregation was delighted. 


§ 3. Once upon a time the abbess Sarasvati went to the latrine, 





“2MS sivi 43 One illegible aksara 

“4 For matter within asterisks see note 38. The words following the 
asterisks appear at the bottom of the last page of the MS. They are in 
the same handwriting as the words between the asterisks, and are evidently 
a later addition, but do not cover any earlier writing. 

1 For this meaning of bahyabhiimikd see Brown, Kdlaka, p. 108. 
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and fell into the sight of king Gardabhilla. When the king 
saw the sum of Sarasvati’s beauties, he went out of his mind. He 
sent his rough servants, who violently put her in a palanquin and 
carried her to the harem, where she was kept. Then again the 
Great Virtuous (nun) made an outcry and informed the master. 
The lord, with the reverend congregation, went to the king’s court, 
gave an admonition to the king, and the reverend congregation 
reiterated it. The king did not take the matter to heart—as it is 
said: 

As the blind man does not see,? so too he who is blinded by 
lust does not see, he who is maddened with infatuation does 
not see, he who pursues an object (or, who is a suitor) sees 
no fault. 1. 


[Commentary] As one blind from birth does not see, as one mad- 
dened with infatuation does not see, as one who pursues an object 
does not see, so one blinded with lust does not see. Altogether, 
how does evil not arise? 


§ 4. The reverend Kalikacirya, making resistance, went to the 
upasraya (preaching hall and monks’ rest house), called the rev- 
erend congregation, and said: 


“Those men who are enemies of the congregation, who vio- 
late the Scripture, may I fare like them?” This oath the siri 
took.* 1. 


[Commentary] “Those men who are hostile to the congregation, 
violate the Scripture, that is, the canon, if I do not give instruction 
(punishment) to them, then fault is mine and no heed pertains to 
my instruction.” 


§5. When he had said this, he took counsel with the gaccha, 
gave instructions, and sent the gaccha away on tour. He dressed 
himself as a madman. Throughout the city he wandered alone to 
road forks, cross-roads, market places, acting the madman. He 
would say: “If Gardabhilla is king, then what? [Commentary] 
If Gardabhilla is king, then what? If the harem is numerous, then 
what? [Commentary] If the harem is very numerous, then what? 
If I dwell in a forest, then what? [Commentary] If I dwell in a 





2 The intention of the text may be, “ The one blind from birth does not 
see, the one blind by lust does not see...” Cf. note 6 to Text. 
3 Fuller text, corresponding to commentary, in Brown, Kdlaka, p. 39. 
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forest, then what? ...* [Commentary] If the kingdom is large, 
then what?” Speaking thus he wandered about. 


§6. The eighty-four ministers and chief ministers, on seeing 
this state of affairs, advised the king: “Your majesty, this nun 
should be released. Because of grief for her her brother has gone 
mad. In consequence of such a sin there will be [for you] the 
acquisition of many misfortunes.” On hearing this the king said 
in reply: “If you are so wise, then go home and teach your elders.*® 
If after this time you speak [of this] before me, then you will 
receive instruction (punishment) for a thief’s crime.” 


§ 7%. When the reverend Kalikacirya heard this, he went to a 
cross-roads and took this oath: 


“ Let the world protectors with the direction guardians hear, 
and the village divinities, the feudatory chiefs, the ministers, 
these captains of . . .° warriors and elephant troops, leaders 
of caravans—if I do not tear out (literally, uproot) this wicked 
king Gardabhillla by the hair braid * from his kingdom, as one 
would a monkey by the tail, if I do not, then I am not this 
Kalikacirya.” 1. 

[Commentary] Before the city folk he said this “ Let the world 
protectors with the guardians of the directions hear, and the village 
divinities. [Commentary] You five world guardians and ten direc- 
tion guardians and .. .® village divinities, hear. The feudatory 
chiefs, the ministers, these captains of . . .° warriors and elephant 
troops, leaders of caravans. [Commentary] And you feudatory 
chiefs of the circle of border states, ministers, captains, and leaders 
of caravans, hear. If I do not tear out this wicked king Garda- 
bhilla by the hair braid from his kingdom, as one would a monkey 
by the tail, if I do not, then I am not this Kalikacirya. [Com- 
mentary] Then [only] am I Kalikarya if I uproot this wicked 
king Gardabhilla, who should be torn up roots and all, and drive 





“Obvious lacuna in this text: a Sanskrit clause has been omitted. Cf. 
Brown, Kdlaka, p. 39. 

5 Meaning of pane uncertain. Translation uncertain, based upon instruc- 
tions of king in various versions to “go teach your fathers,” “go teach 
your mothers, brothers, and wives.” 

*No meaning for sphata. 

* See illustration in Brown, Kéalaka, figure 17. 

® No translation for attista. 
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him out, just as one catches a monkey by the tail, whirls him around 
the head, and throws him away.” 


§ 8. When he had said this before the people, he left the city. 
He donned the clothes of a religious mendicant. He thought, 
“T shall go to the city of Dharivasa.” He reconsidered, “ Such 
and such friends will say, ‘ Friend Kalika took the vows and went 
away; now he has come [back] after leaving (losing) his soldiers, 
ministers, and sister Sarasvati.’? Therefore it is not fitting to go 
in defeat to my birthplace. It is better to go elsewhere.” 


§ 9. After reflecting so he went away, and in time reached the 
land of the Mughals, wearing the dress of a religious mendicant. 
At the city of a sihi, while some princes were playing at ball and 
stick, the ball fell into a well; it could not be got out. Just at 
this time Kalikacarya came there in the dress of a religious mendi- 
cant. When he saw the state of affairs, he took bow and arrow, 
stretched [the bow] to the ear, and pierced the jewel-studded ball. 
He fixed a second arrow in the feathered end of that arrow. In 
this manner, remaining at the mouth of the well, he drew out the 
ball. When he showed his skill in archery, all the princes were 
delighted with that skill. They told [about it] to the Saki. There 
the feudatory kings were all called Saki. As he stayed with a 
saikhi ® and exhibited his accomplishments, magic arts, diversions, 
and wonders, the king developed great affection for him. 


§10. At this juncture a messenger came from the great king 
bearing a knife and a bowl. When the king saw him, his face went 
black. Then the master asked the king, “ Tell me, your majesty, 
why are you black in the face?” The the king said, “ Our great 
king has sent this command by him: this is what is communicated, 
‘ Either your head must be sent or you must drink poison.’ If this 
affair is not done as indicated, then his destruction will fall. upon 
{my] kingdom and family.” The master asked, “Say further, to 
whom [is] this unjust command?” The king said, “This com- 
mand has come to ninety-six kings.” The master, who recognized 
an opportunity, said, “O king, I shall not permit this madness. 
When men are besought for waste land,’® they do not give up their 
weapons. When they are asked for their heads, how can there be 





® Confusion between Saka and séhi of the Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. 
1° Conjectural translation for pddhardm. 
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a giving? This thing is not fitting. Do you go that you may 
acquire Malava as a new kingdom.” 


§11. Then the ninety-six kings marched together and in due 
time crossed the Indus and came to the land of Saurastra. There 
the rainy season came upon them. The roads became impassable 
because of water; the army remained there for the four months (of 
the rains). Right after the day Vijayadagami* the army did not 
advance. Then the master said to the ski king, “ Tell me what 
the reason is.” The king said, “ Master, supplies are exhausted.” 


§ 12. Thereupon the master at once performed a three days fast. 
His Sasanadevata (tutelary deity) appeared to him. Then first he 
asked the Sasanadevata about the chastity of his sister Sarasvati. 
She replied as follows: “Sarasvati has unimpaired virtue. On 
breaking a two days fast she observes icimla** and holds your 
name in her heart.” When he heard that this was the condition, 
he became cheerful again, and said, “ Mother, I have undertaken 
such and such an enterprise, but the whole thing will fail without 
resources.” Then the sasanadevaté gave him a powder and in- 
structed him, “ In the east, at the time of dawn, there will appear 
through the power of your three days fast ** a pile of bricks. Then 
whatever this powder is scattered over, that will turn to gold, and 
it is to be given to all [the kings].” After saying this the édsana- 
devaté disappeared. At dawn the master made this affair come 
true, and then gave the gold to the éakis. 


§ 13. Enheartened they marched on and in due time arrived at 
the borders of Ujjayini. Gardabhilla came against them. On the 
field of battle a tumultuous noise arose from the sounding of the 
war drums; a fearful conflict began; elephant ** engaged battle 
with elephant, cavalry with cavalry, chariot with chariot, infantry 
with infantry. Gardabhilla was defeated, fled, and entered his city. 





11 Tenth day of the light half of the month ASvina, that is Dasehra, the 
day of celebrating Raima’s victory over Ravana. This day comes at the end 
of the rains and is the traditional date for Indian troops to begin the 
season’s wars (cf. H. G. Rawlinson, India, 1938, p. 8, footnote). 

12 A practice of confining the diet to dry food and water, in barely enough 
quantity to sustain life; see H. M. Johnson, Trisastisaladkdpurusacaritra: 
vol. I, Adiévaracaritra (GOS, vol. 51), 1931, p. 264, footnote. 

18 For bala = a three days fast, see PSM s. v. 

* A guess at the meaning of pumtdra, 
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§ 14. On the second day no one [inside the city] engaged in 
battle. Then information was given the master. Then the master 
instructed a hundred and eight heroes; where they saw smoke rising 
on a tower they took their stand near it. When on the day of the 
eighth Gardabhilla, after worshipping a fire in a pot,’* brought to 
his presence [the She-Ass Magic], and the She-Ass opened her 
mouth, immediately the far-shooting, quick-drawing, hard-hitting 
expert marksmen (literally, aiming by sound) dispatching a flight 
of arrows, its mouth was filled as full as a quiver. Then the Magic, 
enraged, kicked Gardabhilla and dunged upon his head and went 
to its own place. Right after that Gardabhilla was captured alive, 
sent around in the city, and driven outside his country. 


§ 15. Sarasvati was released with chastity unimpaired and took 
[re-]initiation. He (Kalikacirya) caused the Saki kings to fix 
their hearts on the Jain doctrine and established their sovereignty, 
and having divided the country and villages, marked the boundaries, 
and given [the land] to them, he summoned his gaccha and got 
absolution. Joy arose in the mind of the holy congregation. The 
oath of the reverend Kalikacirya, the true master, was made true. 


§ 16. Just after this while on religious tour he came to Bhrgu- 
kaccha. His sister Bhanuégri, Balamitra, and Bhanumitra fell at 
his feet and experienced great joy.** Extreme respect was shown 
[him]. Balamitra took initiation. When the purohita (chaplain) 
saw what had happened, out of jealousy he said to the king, “ Your 
majesty, wherever this great saint walks, on that road whoever, 
with their own footsteps, tread upon his footprints experience 
suffering.*’ If irreverence (toward Kalikacirya) arises, he will be 
led to go on religious tour elsewhere. The king heeded this. Then 
everywhere ceremonially improper food was offered him. When the 
reverend Kalikaicirya comprehended the state of affairs, he set out 
on tour. During the rainy season he arrived with his entourage at 
the city of Pratisthianapura. King Salavihana experienced unre- 
strained joy; elaborate festivals were inaugurated. 





15 Translation based upon an emendation; see Text, note 24. 

1° Doubtful rendering, based upon possibility that ydyatu (cf. ydyita in 
section 21) is derived from an intensive stem of yd; syntax of the word is 
uncertain. 

17 Cf. Brown, Kdlaka, pp. 45, 62. 
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§ 17. At one time the master was informed as follows: “ Lord, 

I shall go to the festival of Indra on the day of the fifth—in the 

land of Maharastra there is a custom of observing a festival to 

Indra—will you be kind enough to let the paryusana festival be 

celebrated on the day of the sixth.” At that time the master spoke 

thus: 

“Though Meru should move, though the sun should rise in 

the west, the paryusana festival may not come later than the 
fifth.” 1. 


“Though Meru should move. [Commentary] Even though some- 
how mount Meru should move, even if somehow because of being 
out of equilibrium it should oscillate, if the ocean should forsake 
its boundaries, if a crow should be as beautiful as the wishing 
jewel, if the sun instead of in the east should rise in the west, 
nevertheless the paryusana festival may in no case at all be made 
to pass beyond the fifth. It has been said in the holy Scripture: 
‘When a month and twenty nights of the rains has passed .. . 
observed the paryusana ... on a night of the rains he observed 
. one does not observe it after the passing of that night.’ *® 
[Commentary] ‘ After a month and twenty days—fifty days—the 
paryusana festival is to be celebrated. It is observed within [that 
time]. But it is not observed after that night has passed.’ ” 


§18. At that time king Silavahana said: “If it is observed 
within [that time], then let the paryusana festival take place on the 
fourth.” Thereupon, recognizing the king’s stubborness and per- 
ceiving the great gain [that would follow], the paryusana rite was 
put [by Kalikacirya] on the fourth. From that time the paryusana 
festival has been set on Monks-festival *® fourth of the light half 
of the month Bhadrapada. 


$19. Now it happened once that the reverend Kalikacirya’s 
disciples became disobedient and did not heed his instructions. 
Then after telling the lay caretaker of the monks’ resthouse, he left 
his disciples under!the burden of sleep and went away alone. A 





18Jn various versions of the Kalaka legends this passage from the 
Simiciri is quoted in greater or less length. 

1° Rendering of ajiédli (fem. adj. drya-pijdlaya). In versions of the 
Kalaka legends the festival is variously called samana-piiydlaya, sdhu- 
piydlaya, sdhu-piyd, savana-suhava: see Brown, Kdlaka, pp. 47, 84, 91, 
96, 104. 
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master in the spiritual line of the reverend Kalikacirya, the rev- 
erend siiri Sagaracandra, after having converted king Kana- 
khalin, was spending the four months of residence during the rainy 
season there. In due time the reverend Kalikacarya arrived there. 
No one recognized him and he sat in a corner of the courtyard. 
The reverend siiri Sagaracandra, through pride in his own exposi- 
tion [of the Scripture] asked the master, “ How is my preaching? ” 
The master said, “ Very good!” 


§ 20. Just after that the disciples, having asked of the lay 
keeper of the resthouse, arrived, and falling at the master’s feet 
they asked forgiveness. When the stiri Sagaracandra saw the state 
of affairs he was ashamed and suffered grief in his mind. Enlight- 
ening him with the sand illustration,*° he (Kalikacarya) said, 
“ Child, just as in the case of this sand in period after period there 
will be infinite diminution [in the number of] the virtuous. There 
is no fault [implicit] in you.” From that very time the disciples 
and others became full of devotion. 


§ 21. In the Mahiavideha world king Indra, hearing the nigoda 
doctrine from the reverend lord Simandhara, asked, “Tell me, 
who in the land of Bharata [India] knows this doctrine?” Then 
the reverend lord Simandhara said, “ Ah, the reverend Kalikacarya 
knows it.” Then Indra, disguising himself with a false form, 
went to the land of Bharata and asked for the doctrine. The 
master said: 


“The golas are innumerable; a gola contains innumerable 
nigodas ; in each nigoda infinite creatures are to be considered 
[present].” 1. 


[Commentary] “Those regions where subtle and infinite creatures 
are pierced with the tips of needles are the innumerable golas; 
each gola has innumerable nigodas;** and in each nigoda there 
are infinite souls.” When he (Indra) heard this doctrine, he fell 
[at his feet] and became devoted.** He asked about the length of 





2° This parable showed the gradual diminution in the volume of a measure 
of sand, as it was poured out in a heap, then put back in a vessel, poured 
out again, again put back in the vessel and poured out, with the process 
repeated many times. See Brown, Kdlaka, pp. 50, 68. 

*1 The syntax of the Old Gujarati seems faulty here; the sense is probably 
meant to be that of the Prakrit stanza. 

22 See Translation, note 16, above. 
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his life. Then perceiving through his knowledge of the Scripture, 
he (Kalika) told him that his length of life was two sigaropamas.?* 
His (Kalika’s) fame ** was celebrated by Indra. He (Indra) went 
to his place. 


Such was the age-renowned reverend Kalikacarya. 


§ 22. He set the paryusana festival on the fourth. That is 
to-day to be considered [the day of] the paryusana festival. At the 
paryusana festival through the power of the laymen’s and lay- 
women’s triply *° observed month-long fasts, fortnight-long fasts, 
and eight-day long fasts, the holy Kalpa and the Story [of Kalika- 
carya, who set the current date of the paryusana festival] are 
recited in full. 


§ 23. Now on whom has benediction not been pronounced ? ** 
The benediction is going to be pronounced and easy penance for the 
same purpose is going to be asked. Now the worshipful master 
the reverend *siri Gunakara, the reverend siiri Padmaprabha, in his 
(spiritual) lineage the siri Gunasamudra, in his lineage the rev- 
erend siri Santi, in his lineage the reverend siri Muniéekhara, the 
reverend master of exposition Bhavasekhara* ** — through their 
favor the Kalpa has been completed. 


§ 24. Now as such exercise of merit is being brought to fulfil- 
ment let there be for the reverend congregation such an eternal 
offering of felicitation as this: 


While the earth like a bride, in her hand consisting of mount 
Meru with the sun as a bracelet carries the wide sky as a dish 
of emerald filled with the stars as grains of rice and holding 
the moon as a coconut and the moonlight as sandal powder, 
let the master delight the holy congregation, which is devoted 
to religion and the law of karma. 1. 





*8 A sdgaropama is an incredibly large number, beyond ordinary imagi- 
nation. 

**The translation follows the meanings for prabhdvanéd in PSM 
“mahadtmya, gaurava, prasiddhi, prakhyati,”’ which seem more applicable 
here than the technical meaning of “ promulgation (of the Jain doctrine)” 
indicated in Johnson, op. cit., pp. 80, 84 (footnotes 120, 124). 

25 Conjecture of the meaning intended by treldyita. 

2° Translation conjectural. 

27 The part between asterisks is clearly not original; see Text, note 38. 
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[Commentary] So long let the master delight the reverend congre- 
gation. So long let him delight the fourfold reverend congregation 
of monks [etc.] as there is this splendid gift of felicitation. What 
sort of gift of felicitation? In this particular gift of felicitation 
there is seen a dish, grains of rice, a coconut, sandal, the hand with 
bracelet of a very fortunate (i. e., married) woman, who is a woman 
offering a dish of felicitation. Then what kind of dish for the 
congratulatory offering of the reverend congregation? A dish is 
indicated consisting of the sky, made of emerald, wide, broad, large, 
and grains of rice are indicated in mentioning the stars; and 
adorned with the moon as a coconut—piyisadyuti means moon, 
coconut is indicated by it; the moonlight as sandal—and the fiakes 
of light of the moon, by them sandal, the holy sandal powder, is 
indicated; the earth is metaphorically indicated as a very lucky 
woman; mount Meru is metaphorically indicated as a hand; with 
bracelet [means] with a bracelet, metaphor for the sun. As long 
as there exists this sort of eternal gift of felicitation, so long let 
the reverend fourfold congregation of monks [etc.] rejoice, devoted 
to meditation on the law. According to meditation on religion 
higher and higher let welfare and increase, bringing happiness, 
mutually spread. 


§ 25. cha. The story of the reverend stiri Kalika. cha. In the 
year 1479 of the samvat era, the month of Aévina, the thirteenth 
day of the dark fortnight, the civil day—*in the fortress of Tala- 
dhvaja (Satrufijaya), in the Pippala gaccha the reverend master 
the stiri Gunasamudra, the reverend siiri Santi, the reverend siri 
Muniéekhara, [the master of] exposition(?) Bhavasekhara, his 
pupil the monk Sagaracandra—his Kalpa[sitra] book.* ** 


GRAMMATICAL AND LExIcAL Notes 
(Supplementary to material in Tessitori and Dave) 


a (OG) for « (Skt., Pkt., Apbh.); cf. Tessitori IA 43.55: 
aijayant ($13) < ujjayini (other form of this name in the 
text is ijent [§ 2]); pratamjnad (§ 7%) < pratijnad (pratijia/a 
occurs in § 15); sasya (§ 20) < Sisya (cf. Sasyadika [§ 20]; 
other forms are Sisya [§ 19, 20] and syisya [§ 19]). 





*8 The part within asterisks is not original; see Text, note 44. 
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a for u; cf. Tessitori IA 43. 58: ullantha ($3) < ulluntha (revise 
statement in Brown, Kdlaka, p. 109: Pkt. forms probably 
borrowed from OG); kalamahu (§10) < kdlamukha; kala- 
muha occurs later in the same section; parohita (§ 16) 
< purohita; paryasand (§ 17) < paryusand (elsewhere in text 
the word is °usand) ; pracara (§5) < pracura; bhanamitra 
($16) < bhanumitra) ; manaksa ($10) < manuksa (manu- 
sya); medara (§16) < medura; vipala (§ 24) < vipula; 
sadgaru (§15) < sadguru (this derivation probably better 
than sat + garu) ; savarnna (§ 11), svarnna (§ 11) < suvarna. 

a (OG) inserted between dissimilar adjacent consonantal conjuncts 
at the seam of Sanskrit compounds: cf. Tessitori IA 43. 56: 
unamatta (§5) < unmatta; tatakuksi ($1) < tatku®°; diga- 
pala (§ 7%) < dikpdla (note presence of g for k) ; balatakariim 
(§3) < balatka°. 

@ inserted as above, with metathesis of vowels a and wu in consecutive 
syllables: for metathesis cf. Tessitori IA 53. 90-91: anumili 
(abs.) (§7) < *unamili (OG) < unmiilaya (perhaps OG 
by false etymology regarded the anu in this word as the Skt. 
preposition anu). 

t for a; cf. Tessitori IA 43.55: updsriya (§4) < updsraya; 
bhattarika (§ 3,14,23) < bhattdraka (text has bhattaraka 
also [$ 14]) ; rina (§ 13) < rana; sahirsita (§ 2) < saharsita. 

u for a; cf. Tessitori IA 43.56: turumgama (§ 2) < turamgama; 
Sayyatura (§ 16), sajydtura (§ 17) < Sayydtara. 

o for upa; cf. Pischel § 154: olasya (§ 19) from upa + laks. 

initial vowel lost, with modification of vowel in following syllable; 
ef. Tessitori IA 43. 58, Pischel § 141: posala (§ 19) < upasala 
“court in front of house ” (Monier-Williams Dictionary). 

vowel-lengthening: piimsai (§9) < puikha- “feathered shaft of 
an arrow.” 

m inserted; i.e., nasalization of unnasalized Skt. vowel: samcita 
(kham°) in ratnasamcita ($9) < Skt. khacita; pratamjna 
($7) < pratijna. 

m for m; cf. Dave, p. 15: dhiima (§ 14) < dhiima. 

k < kkh < ks: yaku ($7) < yaksa-; catuki (§5) < catuska-. 

ks < sy (kkh < sy): manuksa (§ 4) < manusya. 

d < d: disthinaka ($17) < duhstha°. 

nh < nn: trinhi ($11) variant of OG trinhi and trinni, which 
appear in Tessitori IA 44. 7. 
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y euphonically inserted ; cf. Tessitori IA 43.85: sydst (§ 9), double 
of Sasi (§ 9), the Pkt. is sahi, the Skt. saéhi or sikhi (Samaya- 
sundra’s unpublished text of the Kalaka stories), from the 
Persian shah; syisya (§ 19) < Sisya, which latter appears in 
the text (§ 19). 

single consonant for double after a short vowel (no compensatory 
lengthening) ; cf. Tessitori IA 43.56: ajiali ($18) < ajjii®, 
ultimately fem. of Skt. dryapiijalaya; cacari ($5) < caccara- 
< catvara-; catuki (§ 5) < catukka- < catukkha- < catuska-. 
nipajdvat (§1 et passim) < *nispadydpayati; yaku (§ 7) 
< yakka- < yakkha- < yaksa-. 

samdhi contraction of -a and 4- to d@; cf. Tessitori IA 44. 54, where 
he notes cases of the negative na so treated: in this text there 
appear nani (§ 3) from na dni; ndpaim (§ 10) from na dpaim ; 
kimapit (§ 10) from kima and Gpii. 

samdhi elision of -i following another vowel before é-; ja e vata 
for jai e vata. 

-e/t after a long vowel changed to ya; cf. Tessitori IA 43. 58: 
paniya kari (§ 11) for panie kari. 

Pronouns: the MS unequivocally writes ahme “we” (§10), 
ahmarai “our” ($10), tahme “you” (§6, §10 [twice]), 
tahmarum “ your ” (§§ 12,20). These forms are not given by 
Tessitori and Dave, who list only the forms with -mh- (only 
one such form occurs in this MS, namely tamhe § 17). 

kom “who” (§ 21), usually ko (kom not given by Tessitori 
or Dave) ; kunahi “ by anyone” (§ 19), not given by Tessitori 
or Dave. 

Anusvara is loosely used throughout the MS, sometimes being 
omitted where we would normally expect it (as kivarai beside 
kivaraim, both in § 17), and sometimes appearing where not 
expected (nagara pravarttaim, §1). Many such cases appear, 
and it would seem that there was considerable variation in 
pronunciation in OG. 

Case-usage is loose. For example, the oblique form is sometimes 
used where we would expect an instrumental: balamitra diksd 
lidht ($16) “ initiation was taken by Balamitra”; srikalika- 
carya vihara kidhau (§ 16) “tour was made by the reverend 
Kalikacarya ”; imdra .. . vicdra piichiu (§ 21) “the doctrine 
was asked for by Indra.” 
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ajiali ($18), f. adj., probably from Skt. drya + piija-dlaya 
> ajjaialaya > ajjidlau > ajidlau, fem. °li, adj. “ of the 
festival in honor of the monks.” Cf. Translation, note 19. 

attista (§7),? 

amtarali (§17), adv., from Skt. antara, with OG suffix -ali, 
“within.” Cf. OG vicali, dgali, pachali, etc., Tessitori IA 
44,4, 53. 

amdoha (§ 20), m., Persian 1. w. andoh “ grief.” 

anyaya (§ 10), m., Skt. 1. w., “injustice, unjust command.” 

amrtapana (§ 10), n., Skt. 1. w., “drinking drink of immortality, 
i.e., the drink that sends to immortality (heaven, death), 
poison.” 

astamnika (§ 22), n., Skt. 1. w. astahnika (note -hn- > -mn-) 
“eight-day religious fast.” 

ddariu (§§ 5,8), past pepl., as though from a vb. ddarai. The 
usage is vesa ddariu, which echoes Skt. vesam dhr “ put on a 
dress.” This would mean that Skt. a dhr has given OG ddarai, 
with loss of aspiration; cf. Pischel § 213. 

ubhyasthana kari (§ 4), abs. phrase, from Skt. airdhvasthanam kr, 
but meaning “having taken an upright stance (against), 
determined to resist.” Cf. Guj. ibhum thavum (Belsare, 168). 

eka varttad (§3), adv. phrase, eka + Skt. vdrttd, “in a single 
matter, altogether.” 

gai (§$ 14),? See Text, note 24. 

grthalata (§ 5), f., hyper-Sanskritism from gahila; cf. Skt. grathila, 
grahila, “ demented.” 

campaim (§ 16), vb., cf. Guj. cimparum, Hindi cépna, campna; 
Guj. page cimpavum “trample on.” Skt. root cap in Dhatup. 

camdrinamum (§ 24), n., ef. Pkt. candina “moonlight.” The 
nature of the connection with Skt. candra is not clear. 

cali ($16), f., from OG cdlat (for which see Dave, p. 137, and 
Turner, Nepali Dict., pp. 172, 173). The word means “ row 
of footsteps”; cf. meaning of Guj. cala (f.), caélavum, calo 
(Belasare, pp. 431, 432, 433). 

java (§ 8), pot. pepl., from jai “ goes,” see Dave, pp. 54-55, Tessi- 
tori IA 44. 120-121. The form would normally be jdiva; for 
reduction of at to d cf. Tessitori IA 43. 62. 

tu, postposition, same as tau (cf. Tessitori [A 43. 245, Dave, p. 145; 
Dave’s derivation from tatas > tao preferable to Tessitori’s 
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from hiimtau [pres. pepl. of hui, from Skt. bhi]). This MS 
shows an idiomatic use of tw with expressions of time: twvdra 
tw (§§ 14, 16, 20), tivdrai tu ($12) “from then”; teha veld 
tw (§ 12) “from that time.” 

trelayita (§ 22),? 

dhanuhi (§ 9), f., 1. w. from Apbh., from Skt. dhanus “ bow.” 

nipajadvai (§ 1 et passim), vb. This verb in its many forms occurs 
oftener than any other verb in the MS except hw. It is 
derived from nispadyate with the OG caus. suffix -dva. 

pane (§6),? Cf. Translation, note 5. 

paudhdsya (§§ 2,16), past pepl., from vb. péudhdsai (not recorded) 
meaning “ arrive at”; perhaps denom. from Skt. padadhydsa. 

padhara (§ 10), n., cf. Guj. padhara defined in Belsare as “ uncul- 
tivated land beside village,” and connected by him with Jain 
Skt. padra “ village.” 

pasati (§§ 7,14), postposition, meaning “ around,” in both occur- 
rences used with pheravi. Cf. OG pasai “ without” and Guj. 
pakhi “ without,” derived from paksa-. 

pumtdara (§ 13), m.? “ elephant.” 

bhathau (§ 6), n., from Pkt. bhattha “ quiver,” Skt. bhastrd. 

medara (§16), adj., meaning “ great,” from Skt. medura “ fat.” 

ydyatu (§ 16), ydyita (§ 21), adj. or past pepl., meaning ?; from 
Skt. root ya? Cf. Translation, note 16. 

rajana (§ 10, twice), m. pl. voc., made with usual pl. termination 
on basis of Skt. voc. sg. rajan. 

ruli (§§ 16, 21), abs., from rulai “ fall at the feet, roll,” from Skt. 
luth. 

ruvelai ($17), denom. vb. “have the beauty of,” from rivela 
(ripa + ila/ela). 

vadhdmanaum (§ 24, twice), n., “ gift of felicitation,” from Skt. 
*vardhapanaka (for change of p to m see Dave, p. 15). 

vahiad (§ 2), f., “string, herd”; cf. Skt. vahini. 

vichiitam (§ 14), pres. pepl. “ shooting,” from OG vichiii (which 
I have not seen), derived from Skt. vt ksubh, through Pkt. 
vicchiidha (see Pischel, § 66). This pcpl. was treated by OG 
on analogy of lidhau, kidhau, didhau, etc., which are from 
roots ending in vowels. 

vihimct (§ 15), abs., from vihimcat (not recorded), which seems 
to be for *vihiccai, a pres. made on basis of Skt. grd. vihrtya 
(cf. Pischel, § 587, hiccénam). 
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vini (§ 14), abs. vinei/vinii (not recorded), “lead away, instruct,” 
probably from Skt. vi ni. 

vinati (§ 14), past pepl., from vinat “ become visible ”; cf. in PSM 
Pkt. vina and vinana “making visible.” These OG and Pkt. 
words seem to be from Skt. vy afij, giving Pkt. base vinn/vinn 
(cf. treatment of Skt. vi ja in Pkt. and OG). 

velit (§ 20), f., from Skt. vdluka; see Brown, Kalaka, p. 110, s. v. 
veluya. 

sina (§ 19), m., cf. Guj. khuno/khiino; evidently from Skt. kona 
“corner.” The aspiration of Skt. & in Pkt. is treated by 
Pischel, § 206; perhaps in this case the frequent compound 
catuskona > caukkhona is responsible for khona, khiina, khuna, 

siitam (§ 11), past pepl., quasi-adj., from Skt. *ksutta (for ksunna), 
giving Pkt. khutta (see Pischel, §§ 564,568). From this 
comes OG khita. 

satyaipt ($11), abs., from 1. w. *satydpaya 
Cf. sdct in § 15. 

sisimana (§5), n., from Skt. *Stksipana “instruction” (for 
p > m see Dave, p. 15. 

sphata (§ 7%), m., Skt. sphata, but meaning not clear. 

svariipa (§ 6 et passim), n., Skt. 1. w., meaning “ state of affairs.” 


“make come true.” 











SUPPLEMENTARY SIGILLATA SIGNATURES IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


Howarp ComMrFrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


THE PRESENT occasion offers to a Latinist an opportunity to 
claim an equity in the archaeology of the Near East. This has, 
of course, been previously done often enough by others, but most 
recently and with great effect by Mr. J. H. Iliffe, Keeper of the 
Palestine Museum,’ a contribution which stimulates this supple- 
mentary word and which, it is to be hoped, will stimulate much 
more. 

On a topic as unexplored and as controversial as the sigillata 
of Near Eastern manufacture, which claims much of Mr. Iliffe’s 
attention in his article, one can hardly expect general agreement 
as yet, and in any case it would be an impertinence on the present 
writer’s part to debate the fabrics of eastern origin and their con- 
nections. The terms “ Pergamene” and “ Samian” are therefore 
used below only in their conventional sense, without any commit- 
ment as to local origins. 

An extraordinarily valuable part of Mr. Iliffe’s article is his list 
comprising Hellenistic signatures (mostly in Greek letters) wherever 
found, and Latin signatures found east of Brindisi. For this he 
has used the resources of several lists previously published, enriched 
by his own observations in Near Eastern museums and on Near 
Eastern sites. However, it lacks something of being complete, and 
although I make no claim to have exhausted the literature, the 
subjoined supplement attempts to unite some of the lacunae into 
one compilation. Except as noted, it is my intent to include only 
signatures which Iliffe omits, but circumstances may have led to a 
few duplications. Further, some of Iliffe’s readings are subject to 
revision, and while it would be presumptuous at this distance to 





1“ Sigillata Wares in the Near East,” QDAP VI (1936), pp. 4-53, here- 
after referred to by the author’s name only. Important reviews of the 
article have appeared in Germania XXI (1937), pp. 136f. (Oxé) and 
Antiquaries Journal XVII (1937), pp. 327-331 (T. D. Pryce). 

?To his bibliography may now be added Waagé, Antiquity XI (1937), 
pp. 46-55, and Glueck, BASOR No. 65 (1937), pp. 10f. and No. 68 (1937), 
pp. 13 f. 
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reread his findings sight unseen, I venture to suggest a few emenda- 
tions prompted by analogies in the Near East and elsewhere. 

Only a few Gaulish signatures from the Near East are recorded 
below. While one must reiterate with Iliffe that Gaulish ware was 
imported into the eastern Mediterranean, as is shown by the finds 
at Antioch, Delphi and elsewhere (Iliffe, pp. 22-3; see also below), 
it is also true that the signatures in QDAP VI have been over- 
strained to prove it. In his review Oxé remarks that all western 
stamps, “auch simtliche von Iliffe fiir ‘ gallisch” ausgegebenen,” 
are Italian.» CARBON * and perhaps one or two others are pos- 
sible Gaulish names, but the names of many well-known exporters 
are strikingly absent.® 

To evaluate the evidence provided by the combined two lists lies 
aside from the present purpose, but a number of problems imme- 
diately project themselves forward. One of the most puzzling is 
the relationship of homonymous Greek and Latin signatures. In 
such instances Iliffe often implies a belief that the same man is 
signing in both alphabets for the benefit of Greek-speaking or 
Latin-speaking consumers respectively. Here again the data seem 
to have been occasionally overdone, though there is evidence that 
the same man sometimes used both languages ® or that Latin and 
Greek were used in the East and West respectively. For instance, 
Zahn notes that Demetrius (found at Pozzuoli) and C. Sen(ti) 
(found at Priene) correspond in every apparent way with the clay 
and glaze of the Greek-signed “ Samian” sherds of Priene, and 
whatever its meaning may be, the signature PLV|SIV (Priene) is 
additional evidence of the complication of the problem.” Doubtless 
many of these difficulties of interrelationship will be solved by the 





* For instance, on p. 44 VERN is interpreted as Verinus(?), a late 
Antonine potter of Offemont and Heiligenberg, although the real parallels 
are certainly to Verna of Pozzuoli (X 8056, 371). 

“Even Carbo, or better Carbo N(aevi), is a slave name from the shop 
of Naevius of Pozzuoli (Léschcke, Haltern, p. 178; Oxé, ibid.). 

5T have touched upon this phase of Mr. Iliffe’s article in more detail in 
AJA XLI (1937), p. 409. 


*A particularly interesting example is a glass vase signed ARTAS 


SIDON 
and ten on opposite sides (Kaibel, 2410, 1). 


7 Priene, pp. 443-5. 
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application of technological analysis,*? and in the prospect of this 
objective approach it would be premature to indulge in conjectures. 

Problems raised by the areas of distribution are entirely too 
complicated to be discussed here, but a word should be said of 
their existence. Dura-on-the-Euphrates has produced significant 
“ Pergamene,” but nothing else.* Some of the names which are 
commonest in the East are entirely lacking in the West, e.g. 
AQPON, EPMHC (as distinguished from EPMOY, which appears 
at Pozzuoli), XAPIC, P]yrame and its Greek form TTYPAMOY, 
LONE! (at Olbia only), Patr|ocli and probably some others. 
Contrariwise, NIKOCTP(ATOY) had no Greek distribution, and 
AIONY|2IOY, which was western-made?® and which is the com- 
monest Greek signature in the West, occurs only once in the East 
(Alexandria, of which the significance is less than any other Greek 
site). One would have expected a more even proportion of fre- 
quency. Nor are peculiarities of distribution limited to Greek 
signatures: the signatures DERASTICANIS (?) at Corinth and 
Delphi are the only occurrences of the stamp outside of Italy, 
while the products of C. Clodius Sabinus, which are not uncommon 
in Italy and elsewhere,** seem not to have penetrated eastward at 
all. Again, in comparison with their north European distribution, 
there is a notably iow proportion of the wares of M. Perennius 
Tigranus or Bargathes, or of Cn. Ateius and his circle. At a later 
date there was a little eastward export for the vases of L. Rasinius 
Pisanus but none for those of Sex. M( ) Fes( ) or Sex. Mu( ) Pi(), 
or C. P. P., although these signatures are found with some frequency 
outside of Italy, especially at Carthage. It is interesting to note 
that cir. A. D. 10-20 at least one signature passed beyond the eastern 
boundaries of the Empire altogether (Januarius feci, below), but 
on the other hand, there is no Augustan ware from Delphi whatever. 





® For the summary of a demonstration of this technique applied to terra 
sigillata by Riesch and Horton, see AJA XLI (1937), pp. 112-3. See also 
below, s. v. Nexoorparov. 

9“ . . barring two ‘ barbotine’ bowls found in tombs. This is the more 
interesting in view of the fact that the Gallic fibulae were being imported 
in the first century after Christ. We have to date a dozen or more of 
Aucissa.” (Letter from Dr. Frank E. Brown). For a similar fibula from 
Jerusalem, see Iliffe, pp. 21-2. 

1° Priene, p. 444, n. *; see also below. 

11 For references to CIL see Memoirs, p. 192. 
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Finally, with special reference to Palestine and in comparison with 
the Latin signatures, Greek names are not very plentiful. Most of 
lliffe’s Palestinian evidence comes from Samaria, and most of the 
new names from Palestine herewith come from Beisan; perhaps 
further evidence and excavations will modify this observation, 
which in any event leaves out of consideration the large quantities 
of anepigraphic Hellenistic sigillata from Palestine.* However, 
the high proportion of Italian-made sigillata at both Beisan and 
Samaria is in striking contrast to the lone Arretine signature 
reported from Priene (M. Pe]jren(ni) [Bargathes]),—which may, 
however, be attributable to the accidents of excavation (Dr. Zahn, 
orally).** We are warned that in our period the Near East is not 
necessarily a unit. 

In connection with distribution mention should also be made of 
the chronology of both eastern and western fabrics. Unfortunately 
both of these chronologies are still somewhat obscure, but the 
heyday of ceramic interchange from West to East seems to have 
been the principates of Augustus and Tiberius, extending on into 
that of Claudius and later. The latest Italian signatures from the 
Near East are the three of L. Rasinius Pisanus below, if they really 
belong to the Neronian-Flavian potter whose decorated work is 
discussed in AJA XL (1936), pp. 437-51, and whose products 
were exported in quantity to North Africa, and who sent an occa- 
sional dish northward.1* On the other hand, some of the Gaulish 
ware from Antioch*® and Delphi*® is even later than Pisanus. 





12 Now comes the interesting and complicating suggestion of Glueck that 
the “ Pergamene” type of ware found on Nabataean sites is of Nabataean 
manufacture (BASOR 65, Feb. 1937, p. 10). 

18 The statement by Comfort-Waagé, Beisan, p. 223, regarding sites pro- 
ductive of both “ Samian” and Italian sigillata (for which I must admit 
responsibility) is true as far as it goes, but the uneven proportions imply 
a slight difference in either the date or some other significant factor, and 
in any case usually omit from consideration the unsigned wares. None of 
the “Samian” at Beisan is signed, and “ Pergamene” is also frequently 
not stamped. 

14 VII 1336, 894 and Oswald and Pryce, pp. 5, 6 [Cambridge Museum] ; 
Doranlo, Bull. de la Soc. normande @Et. préh. XXV_ (1922-24) [1926], 
p. 66 [Vieux-Fécamp Museum]. 

*° Unpublished, but see the brief notice by Schaeffer in Rev. Arch. V 
(1935), pp. 269-70. 

16 Fouilles V, p. 180 (Figs. 767-771). 
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In Italy the chronology is also difficult: Prof. Waagé has noted 
some little cups, apparently “ Pergamene,” in the museum at 
Pompeii,’’ and he tells me of “ Samian ” ware from the same site 
and Herculaneum, all of which furnishes merely a terminus ante 
quem several decades later than might be wished. The signature 
DIONYCIOC (sic, in two lines) from Boscoreale was found in the 
same capannone as two examples each of Fortu( ) and L. R. P., 
and again if the latter is L. Rasinius Pisanus, we have a probable 
correspondence in date. But unfortunately he is not the only 
potter of these initials, and a comparison of the shape and technique 
of the Columbia University signature of Dionysios from Rome (see 
below) implies a pre-Flavian date. Another half-dated Greek sig- 
nature from the West is MAP|KOY from London.'* Statistical 
probability suggests that this postdates the conquest of A.D. 43, 
but Mortimer-Wheeler seems to favor an earlier date. 

We should also be glad to know more of the local origins of 
Italian signatures presented here and by Mr. Iliffe. Most of them 
fall in the genuine “ Arretine ” group, and others are of Puteolan 
manufacture." But there is still a residuum of stamps for which 
no sure origin has been determined,—such names as Januarius, 
Cresti, Mahes, C. Titius Nepos and others below are examples. 

The Greek signatures drawn from Kaibel form a special group 
which has few parallels and in some cases is probably not sigillata 
at all. 

When the problems already mentioned, and many others, are 
adequately answered by the specialist in ceramics, the data must 
be correlated with much other material of an industrial and com- 
mercial nature. Unquestionably the combined lists of Iliffe and 
the present article hold within themselves much evidence which 
would illuminate and be illuminated by a wider inquiry, but such 
an inquiry must be left to another time. 

While I have listed such new signatures as I could, there is also 
a very great amount of unsigned but equally relevant other material 
already published. Simply as examples I would refer to Behn, 
Neugebauer, Walters, and others who include much more than 





17 Antioch I, p. 69, n. 15. 
18 Jliffe, p. 39, from London Museum Catalogues No. 3, p. 126 and Fig. 


43, 4. 
1° The principal evidence for the latter appears in X 8056, drawn from 
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merely signatures from Near Eastern and Greek sites; Kumanudes 
(Athens) and Botti (Alexandria) also describe decorated fragments 
which of course drop from sight when their articles are absorbed 
into the corpora of inscriptions; and there are such hints as 
Hogarth’s that “ black and red ‘Samian’” was found at Knossos,?° 
or that the University of Michigan excavators “found quite a num- 
ber of pieces of Arretine ware at Sepphoris in Palestine in 1931.” ** 
I have made no special attempt to include such allusions, for the 
results would certainly be futile and probably misleading. Nor 
have I attempted to give all the Latin signatures which involve a 
name or a word or a letter of Greek. A few have been assembled 
as they came to hand, more to draw attention to their existence as 
a class than for any other reason, but they have no connection with 
the present principal purpose. 

That I am reaping where I have not sown is evident many 
times on each page. Others will share my very sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Broughton (Bryn Mawr), Brown (Yale), Chase (Harvard), 
Hopkins and the editors of the Humanistic Series (Michigan), 
Horton (University Museum, Philadelphia), Marinatos (Candia), 
Neugebauer (Berlin), Moore (Columbia), Pauli (Wesleyan), 
Roeder (Hildesheim), Shear (Princeton), and M. P. Snyder for 
permission to include material observed by them or in their custody, 
much of which was unknown to me. Drs. Marinatos, Neugebauer, 
and Roeder have been especially kind in sending photographs. But 
it is to Drs. Waagé and Zahn that this study owes most: the traces 
of conversation and correspondence with the former are visible 
passim, and the latter has temporarily put at my disposal his note- 
books and drawings dealing with Near Eastern wares. Without 
the generosity of these two friends and the others, my efforts would 
have lacked most of whatever usefulness they may possess. Finally, 
the present opusculum was originally designed primarily to emend 
omissions and, occasionally, errors in Mr. Iliffe’s article. The 
nature of the case, I suppose, explains any intermittent polemic, 
but with all allowances for differences of opinion I gladly reiterate 
the importance and indispensability of his contribution, and the 
appreciation which his pains, scholarship, and interest in bringing 





2° BSA VI (1900), pp. 80-2. 
*1 Professor Leroy Waterman, by letter; see also Prelim. Rep. of the 
Univ. of Michigan Eacav. at Sepphoris, pp. 26-7, 29. 
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order into an important but chaotic field bespeak from widely 


differing groups of archaeologists. 
In addition to the standard abbreviations, note the following: 


AT: Gregorutti, “ Antichi Vasi Fittili di Aquileia” in Archeografo Tries- 
tino n.s. VI (1879-80), pp. 292-311; VII (1880-81), pp. 115-136, 221- 
234. 

Antioch: Waagé, “Lamps, Pottery, Metal and Glass Ware” in Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes I, The Excavations of 1932. 

Arret.: Oxé, Arretinische Reliefgefiisse vom Rhein (Materialen zur rémisch- 
germanischen Keramik 5), 1933. 

Behn: Behn, Rémische Keramik (Kataloge des rémisch-germanischen 
Central-Museums 2), 1910. 

Bericht: Oxé, “ Bericht iiber Vorarbeiten zum Katalog der Italischen Terra 
Sigillata ” in Bericht der rémisch-germanischen Kommission VII/1912 
(1914), pp. 6-15. 

Botti: Botti, “ Fouilles dans la Céramique d’Alexandrie en 1898” in Bull. 
de la Société archéologique d’Alexandrie I (1898), pp. 5-24. 

Broneer Corinth: Broneer, “ Excavations in the Odeum at Corinth in 1928” 
in AJA XXXII (1928), pp. 447-473. 

Bruzza: Bruzza, “ Scoperta di Figuline in Pozzuoli” in Bull. dell’Instituto 
di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1875, pp. 242-256. 

Cavedoni: Cavedoni, “Frammenti di antichi Vasi fittili modenesi” in 
Bull. dell’Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1837, pp. 10-15. 
Comfort Corinth: Comfort, “ Arretine Signatures found in the Excavations 
in the Theatre District of Corinth” in AJA XXXIITI (1929), pp. 484- 

501. 

Comfort-Waagé: Comfort and Waagé, “Selected Pottery from Beth Shan 
(Roman Date)” in Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
LXVIII (1936), pp. 221-224. 

Conze: Conze, Altertiimer von Pergamon I, 2 (1913). 

Demange!-Laumonier: Demangel and Laumonier, “Fouilles de Notion 
(1921)” in Bull. de Corr. héll. XLIX (1925), pp. 341-342. 

Dumont: Dumont, Inscriptions céramiqucs de la Gréce, 1872. 

Eph, Epig. V: Mommsen, in Ephemeris Epigraphica V (1884), p. 66. 

Exp. v. Sieglin: Pagenstecher, Expedition Ernst v. Sieglin II 3, pp. 110- 
118. 

Form numbers, unless otherwise indicated, are those of Dragendorff in 
Bonner Jahrbiicher XCVI (1895), Pls. I-III. 

Fouilles V: Perdrizet in Fouilles de Delphes V (1908), pp. 178-180. 

Geissner: Geissner, Die im Mainzer Museum befindlichen feineren Gefisse 
der augusteischen Zeit und ihre Stempel, 1902. 

Gnomon V: Oxé’s review of Knipowitsch in Gnomon V (1929), pp. 542- 
545. 

Haltern (Hiihnle): MHiihnle, “ Reliefkelche aus Haltern” in Mitt. der 
Altertumskommission f. Westfalen VI (1912), pp. 69-100. 
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Haltern (Léschcke): Lischcke, Keramische Funde in Haltern V (1909), 
pp. 103-190. 

Heberdey: Forschungen in Ephesos I, 1906. 

Hiller v. Girtringen: Inschriften von Priene, 1906. 

lliffe: Iliffe, “Sigillata Wares in the Near East” in Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities of Palestine VI (1936), pp. 4-53. 

Index: Oswald, Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata, 1931. 

Kaibel: Kaibel, Inscriptiones Graecae XIV (Italiae et Siciliae), 1910. 

Kerameikos: Oxé, “Terra Sigillata aus dem Kerameikos” in Athen, Mitt. 
LIT (1927), pp. 213-224. 

Knipowitsch: Knipowitsch, Untersuchungen zur Keramik rémischer Zeit 
aus den Griechenstidten der Nordkiiste des Schwarzen Meeres: I. Die 
Keramik rémischer Zeit aus Olbia in der Sammlung der Eremitage 
(Materialien zur rémisch-germanischen Keramik 4), 1929. 

Kumanudes: “ Aarinxai "Emypagai” in Archaiologike Ephemeris, 1862, 
cols. 10-16, Pl. E’. 

Memoirs: Comfort, “De Collectione praecipue epigraphica Vasculorum 
Arretinorum apud Academiam Americanam conservata” in Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome VII (1929), pp. 177-219. 

Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter: Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, A Catalogue 
of the Cyprus Museum, 1899. 

NdS: Notizie degli Scavi. 

Neugebauer: Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium: II. Vasen, 1932. 

Oswald and Pryce: Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, 1920. 

Oxé Rev.: Oxé’s review of Iliffe, Germania XXI (1937), pp. 136-7. 

Priene: Zahn in Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, 1904. 

Riccio: Riccio, Notizie degli Scavamenti del Suolo dell’ antica Capua, 
1855. 

Riese: Riese, “Sigillatastempel aus Rom” in Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 
XXI (1902), pp. 235-254. 

Samaria I: Reisner, Fisher and Lyon, The Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria I, 1924. 

Technau: Technau, “Griechische Keramik im Samischen Heraion” in 

Athen, Mitt. LIV (1929), especially pp. 48-53. 
Tschandarli: Léschcke, “Sigillata-Tépferein in Tschandarli” in Athen. 
Mitt. XXXVII (1912), pp. 344-407. 
Toronto: Comfort, “ Nine Terra Sigillata Bowls from Egypt” in AJA XLI 
(1937), pp. 406-410. 
Vindonissa: Oxé, “ Wann wurde das Legionslager Vindonissa angelegt? ” 
in Germania XI (1928), pp. 127-132. 

Walters: Walters, Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, 
1908. 

Watzinger: Watzinger, “ Vasenfunde aus Athen” in Athen. Mitt. XXVI 
(1901), p. 58. 

XI, XV and other references commencing with Roman numerals indicate 
volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
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I. HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


AFAOINO€. Metaponto. Kaibel, 2406, 7, from NdS 1887, p. 
331, “ bollo rettangolare, a lettere rilevate,” not necessarily sigillata. 
ATAQO|TTOAOC,*? Olbia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200 and 
Zahn’s ms. notes. Form Dragendorff Bonn. Jahrb. CI, p. 148, 
Fig. 3. 
AIAO|YXOY. South Russia [Bonn]. Zahn, p. 36, reading 
A.sovxv, emended by Oxé, Gnomon V (1929), p. 544. 
Olbia [Hermitage Mus.] Knipowitsch, p. 32. 
Olbia [Berlin]. Zahn’s ms. notes. “ Nicht samische Ware.” 
[Mainz]. Mainzer Zeits. XXXI (1936), p. 69, AIAOYXOY. 
[Kéln]. Zahn’s ms. notes. Shape something like Knipo- 
witsch Type 5, but shallower. 
AINE|Q[Y. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 
AAE=|ANAPOY. Torre Annunziata [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 
38, reading AAExA| NAPOY,?* 
Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. 
AA‘YTT. See TTYAA[AH2., 
ANAPEOY in planta pedis.* Smyrna “ [Privatsammlung]. 
Abgeschrieben von Anthes,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 


A N on Dura-on-the-Euphrates. “ Pergamene ” 
T A "ware. Communicated by Dr. Frank E. 


Brown. For parallels to the shape of the stamp, see at the end of 
this list. 

ANENK|AHTOY. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

A]TTOA|[AJ]@NOC, Miletopolis [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200 
and Zahn’s ms. notes. 

ATTOAAOVOTOY AI@(OYPFOY?) circulo ser. Avignon. XII 
5686, 61. I have reproduced this inscription as it stands with the 
editorial expansion. Nothing is said to imply that the object is not 
sigillata, but I do not know any other instances of the signature. 

APICI, i.e. *Apr-. Samos. Technau, p. 63, whose interpreta- 
tion I follow. Iliffe suggests X]JAPIC (p. 53). Technau notes 





22 Also at Tschandarli ATA | ©OTTOAOC retro in tabella ansata 
(Léschcke, p. 374 and Iliffe, p. 26). 

28 Presumably the same as Oxé, Bericht, p. 14, reading ’Adeg|dvdpov. 

24 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 27. 
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that the vase is of a different ware from Adpov, Xapis and Tvxy 
found at the same site. 

TAIOY. Smyrna. “[Privatsammlung]. Abgeschreiben von 
Anthes,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

South Russia [Bonn]. Zahn’s ms. notes. 

TAVI, i. e. Gavi in Greek letters(?). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, 
p. 498. 

AAMA. Antioch (2 examples). Iliffe, p. 31, reading AAMI 
and A:AMA respectively; reread by Waagé. 

AAMATPIO2 with P reversed. Metaponto. NdS 1887, p. 331, 
“sopra un pezzo di un vaso.” Not necessarily sigillata. 

AEI|OY. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

Kertch. Zahn’s ms. notes, A4E!|O&. 

AH|NIOI, Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 

AIAY|MOY.*5 Rome (2 examples). Oxé, Bericht, p. 14.° 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

AIONY|10Y.27 Rome. XV 5815, 2 examples in a rectangle, 
as transcribed, and one in a rectangle with rounded ends, 
AION | Y210Y.28 

Rome [Mainz]. Riese, p. 236. 

Rome [Columbia University]. 

Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Bruzza, p. 254, AION| YSION.2° 

Boscoreale. NdS 1921, p. 421 (Della Corte); transcribed 
DIONYCIOC in due linee. Found in the same capannone as two 
each of ForTV ad. ad. sin. and L. R. P. 

Lyon. Oxé, Bericht, p. 14. 

Ampurias [Gerona]. Cazurro, Anuari Inst. Estud. Catalans, 
1909/10, p. 313, Fig. 8, presumably the same as Oxé, Bericht, 
p. 14, from Ampurias. 

This potter was recognized as Puteolan by Zahn, and recent 
petrographic comparison confirms this observation by showing that 
his ware is much like that of Q. Pompeius Serenus, a recognized 





25 For AIAY | MQN at Priene, see Priene, p. 436 and Iliffe, p. 31. 

*°One of these examples is from XV 5814, from NdS 1877, p. 8, 
AISP| MOY. 

** Also at Alexandria (Iliffe, p. 32). 

** These three are recorded as a single entry by Oxé, Bericht, p. 14. 

*° Transcribed by Kaibel 2406, 14 AION | Y=IOS, and by Oxé, Bericht, 
p. 14, in the genitive case. 
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Puteolan potter to whom, however, Nix|ocrp(drov) stands even 
closer (see below) .*° 

AQ|PON.** Smyrna. “[Privatsammlung]. Abgeschrieben von 
Anthes,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

Ephesus. (3 examples.) Heberdey, p. 170. 

Notion. (3 examples.) Demangel-Laumonier, p. 384. 

Athens. Kumanudes. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 498. 

Corinth. Jbid., gray ware, signed A@PON. 

South Russia [Berlin]. Zahn’s ms. notes; gray ware with 
A@PON in tabella ansata. 

Delphi. Fouwilles V, p. 178, Fig. 750; gray ware signed AWPON. 

A@CA, Antioch. Iliffe, p. 33, reading ..A@CA, but the 
stamp is complete (Waagé). 

EKKAI|CAPHAS. Notion (2 examples). Demangel-Laumonier, 
p. 385. Prof. T. R. S. Broughton has pointed out to me that 
under the early Empire Caesarea was the official name of Tralles, 
situated on the principal highway across Asia. Notion was on the 
extension of the same road to the west of Ephesus. It would be 
perverse not to accept the hint from Pliny, Hist. Nat. XX XV, 160: 
Habent et Trallis ibi [in Asia] sua opera [vasorum terrenorum], 
etc., and not to recognize these two vases as the first archaeological 
evidence of a famous ceramic center. At the same time, we arrive 
at a tangible approximate date. 

EA‘IIHIE, Colchester. May, Cat. of the Rom. Pottery in the 
Colchester and Essex Mus., p. 209, with references to Helenius of 
Westerndorf, a. D. 161-180, and to various sites; a cup of Form 33. 
Here included only as an example of a western (and late) manu- 
facturer affecting the Greek alphabet. 

€//A@N €//Ol€E!. Smyrna [Louvre]. Zahn’s ms. notes, from 
Pagenstecher. 

ETA|>PA.*? [Berlin.] Zahn’s ms. notes. 

ETTIF|ONOY. Melos. Bosanquet ap. Hiller v. Girtringen, p. 
180. 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170, reading ETTITO| NOY. 





8° The examination was made by Mr. Donald Horton of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. The present statement anticipates a more extended 
discussion to appear elsewhere. 

*1 For this common signature, see Iliffe, pp. 32 f. 

*? Compare Iliffe, p. 33, "Ewagpo|der . . . , etc. 
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Priene. Priene, p. 436, No. 14%. The reading was uncertain, 
but is confirmed by the preceding and by a “tiny cup” from the 
Athenian Agora (Iliffe, p. 33). 

EPAZ|TVS. Rome [University of Illinois]. Kindly communi- 
cated by Prof. Adolph F. Pauli, who notes that the P may be 
simply a defective R. Italian manufacture. 

EPMHC* in planta pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

[Berlin (2 examples)]. Hiller v. Gairtringen, p. 180, confirming 
Zahn’s expansion of the fragmentary stamp, Priene, p. 435, No. 
141. Compare, however, EPACT in planta pedis at Alexandria 
(Iliffe, p. 34). 

EP|MHC. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 171. 

€PMHC in a rectangular stamp with round knobs at each end, 
impressed four times. Pitane [Berlin]. Local fabric. Zahn’s ms. 
notes. 

EPMA. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

South Russia [Cassel]. Behn, p. 36. 

South Russia. Two examples of “Samian” fabric, in Zahn’s 
ms. notes. 

EP|MOY. Ephesus (2 examples). Heberdey, p. 171. 

Puteoli [Berlin]. Cited by Iliffe, p. 34, from Priene, pp. 443 f., 
where Zahn says it has the same clay and glaze as the Priene 
inscribed sherds. The stamp noted in CIL X, by Kaibel and by 
Oxé, Bericht, is evidently the same fragment. 

EPO|EPM, i.e. "Epws (xai) ‘Eppis or the like. Rome [Columbia 
University]. The fragment is apparently of normal Italian fabric, 
like EPAZ|TVS above. 

EPW[s]. Rhegium. Kaibel 2406, 18, from NdS 1885, p. 86, 
where it is included with vasellame aretino. 

EPWC ad. ad sin. with letters reversed, in planta pedis. Smyrna. 
“[Privatsammlung]. Abgeschrieben von Anthes,”— Zahn’s ms. 


. notes. 


EYTYXEIAAECXE!. Smyrna [Louvre]. Zahn’s ms. notes, from 
Pagenstecher. 

le POC| IC-AN NI | . [Metropolitan Museum]. An Arretine signa- 
ture, kindly communicated by Prof. Pauli. 

EYAAMOY bollo circolare. Rhegium. Kaibel 2406, 18, from 











** For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 34. 
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NdS 1885, p. 86, “sotto il fondo di un vasetto cretaceo.” Perhaps 
not sigillata. 

Z@C|AOC|''*. Miletopolis [Berlin]. “Samischer Fabrik,”— 
Zahn’s ms. notes; the first letter is quite doubtful. 

HAH|TOY. Smyrna. “ [Privatsammlung]. Abgeschrieben von 
Anthes,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

HA|IC. Miletopolis [Berlin]. Zahn’s ms. notes. 

HPAKAHC MOCQDN, and others. Arezzo. Pasqui, NdS 1884, 
Pl. VIII 2. This inscription, together with the names of the 
Muses, also in Greek characters, has been frequently found and 
reprinted. It stands on vases by Cerdo M. Perenni, an early 
Arretine master, and is included here simply as evidence that 
Greek was used on Italian made ware in Etruria as well as in 
Campania. See also €POC C:ANNI above and KOCM|SAVFEI 
below. 

6EOA|OPOY. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 499. 

KAICY-** ‘Tarsus [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 18. This fragment 


has “the shape of stamp and the treatment of the interior of the 
foot which are most characteristic of this [Pergamene] ware.” *° 

KAAA. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 171, reading KaA8 ..., but the 
same as Iliffe’s KAAA, p. 37. 

KEPAO or KEPAOC. Ephesus (3 examples). Heberdey, p. 
171 (KEP|AOC, 2 examples); p. 175 (KEPAOC in a double 
swallow-tailed frame).** The latter fragment is distinguished 
“durch weicheren, im Bruche hellgelben Ton und glanzlosen, 
mehr ins Braunliche spielenden, auch leichter abspringenden Firnis. 
Die Gefissformen sind denen der echten Terra Sigillata ahnlich, 
aber massiver im Ton und weniger fein profiliert.” 

Smyrna. “[Privatsammlung]. Abgeschrieben von Anthes,”— 
KEP |AOC ,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

Beisan [University Mus., Philadelphia]. Comfort-Waagé, 
Beisan, p. 224, in shape, stamp, clay and glaze much like the last 
example from Ephesus, but with letters retro from right to left; 
“ Pergamene ” ware. 

Ostia. Oxé, Bericht, p. 14. 





84 For other instances of xal od, including two more from Tarsus, see 
lliffe, p. 37. 

35 Waagé, Antioch, p. 69, n. 14. 

8¢ Noted, with numerous others, by Iliffe, pp. 37 f. 
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Aquileia. Oxé, ibid. 

KEC. Tarsus [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, p. 18. 

KOIPA|NOY.*? Olbia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200 and 
Zahn’s ms. notes; “ ‘ Samische’ Fabrik.” 

Kertch. Isvestija Arch. Komm. Heft 30 (reference in Zahn’s 
ms. notes), KOIP|.NOY. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 499. 

Spalato. Oxé, Bericht, p. 14, emending Kaoo(:)dvov in IIT 
14035, 3. 

KOCM|SAVFEI. Rome. Riese, p. 251. 

AE|QNA. Ephesus (2 examples). Heberdey, pp. 171 f., inter- 
preting Aé€wy A.... 

MAP|KOY.8§ Aquileia (2 examples). Oxé, Bericht, p. 14, 
from AT VI, p. 302. 

Emona. Oxé, Bericht, p. 14. 

MAT|PEOY.*° Ephesus (2 examples). Heberdey, p. 172. 

MHNO|TENOY, Smyrna. “ [Privatsammlung]. Abgeschrieben 
von Anthes,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

MHTPOC, Isvestija Arch. Komm. Heft 47, p. 55, n. 42 (refer- 
ence in Zahn’s ms. notes). 

MINAIC,*° Modena. Cavedoni, p. 15, “ fondo di tazza con tinta 
rossa giallognola, ben diverso percié dal rosso schietto degli altri,” 
reprinted by Ihm, XI 6700, 839, and Kaibel 2406, 54. 

BAATCI|MOYN.** Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Bruzza, p. 253, and fre- 
quently reprinted. Zahn, Priene, pp. 443 f., notes that this sherd 
has the same clay and surface as the inscribed ware from Priene. 

Cumae [Mus. Campana]. Priene, p. 444. 

[Catania.] Jbid., from X 8056, 65, reading BAACTI only. 

NIKO.*? Athens (2 examples). Kumanudes. 

NI|KO|2T|P|A|TO|Y. [Heidelberg.] Behn, p. 42 and Fig. 
4,2. A beaker in the style of Aco. 

NIK|OCTP. Rome [Columbia University]. A petrographic 





*? For additional occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 38. 

** For additional occurrences, including one from London, see Iliffe, p. 39. 

*° For another occurrence with black surface and a different shape, see 
lliffe, p. 39. The Ephesus examples are rendered as M AT] PEA by Iiiffe, 
ibid, 

“° For an occurrence at Alexandria, see Iliffe, p. 40. 

“ See Iliffe, pp. 29 f. 

“* For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 41. 
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comparison of this sherd with one signed by Q. Pompeius Serenus 
shows that the two are ceramically indistinguishable. Since Pom- 
peius was a Puteolan potter, it follows that Nikostratos was also. 
See also Avovy|ciov above. 

A?HNO, with N reversed. Dura-on-the-Euphrates, on “ Perga- 
mene ” ware. Communicated by Dr. Frank E. Brown. 

ONH2|IMOY. Smyrna. “[Privatsammlung.] Abgeschrieben 
von Anthes,”—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 8 500, » pluries impressum, a dupli- 
cate of a stamp from Athens ON HE(1)M(O)Y published and 
expanded by Watzinger, p. 58 (Iliffe, p. 42). 

OYEIPOS, Capua. Kaibel 2406, 62, from Riccio, Pl. VII, 44. 

TTATT|!OY. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 172, correcting the reading 
of the Priene example interpreted TTA[SE]Oy (Priene, p. 436; 
lliffe, p. 42). 

TO|60Y. Ephesus (5 examples). Heberdey, p. 172. 

Smyrna. “[Privatsammlung.] Abgeschrieben von Anthes,”— 
Zahn’s ms. notes. 

Antioch. Iliffe, p. 43, as the fourth entry under Posidonius, 
reread by Waagé. 

TTOP¢Y////. Taranto. Kaibel 2406, 68, from Nd§S 1884, p. 
123, “sopra un frammento di piccolo vaso,” listed separately from 
the Arretine on the same page. 

TTOCI| AQN|IOY.** Rome [Bonn]. XV 5816 and frequently 
reprinted. Iliffe gives it in two lines instead of three, following 
Priene, p. 444, where its certain Asiatic origin is noted. Signatures 
in Greek letters (and Latin too) are rare in more than two lines, 
but Iliffe shows several of three or four lines which include more 
than a single word (pp. 47, 50, 51). 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 173. 

Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385 TTO2EI|AQNI|OY, 

Olbia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200 and Pl. 100, and Zahn’s 
ms. notes, TOZIA|QNIOY, 

TTYAA, Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Bruzza, p. 255, reprinted by Kaibel 
ramus palmae 
2406, 70a, and in Priene, p. 443. 

Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Bruzza, p. 253, reading A’AYTT; Kaibel 
2406, 70b. 





*8 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 43. 
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Capua. Kaibel 2406, 70c, from Riccio, Pl. VII, 7, reading TIV. 
POY|%OC. Kertch. Odessaer Ges. f. Gesch. u. Altertumer, 
XXVIII, p. 29, reading ‘Pov|gov (reference in Zahn’s ms. notes). 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 173, reading P]UY|[]OC, 

Naples. Kaibel 2406, 71, “patera Arretinis similis.” (The 
same as Iliffe, p. 45.) 

CTTO|POY. Naples. Kaibel 2406, 75. Two vascula Arretinis 
similia, of which one reads POY|CTTO. (Briefly noted by Iliffe, 
p. 47.) 

Pompeii (Villa of the Mysteries). NdS 1922, p. 481, “ terra- 
cotta aretina . . . coppa larga” reading POY|CTTO. 

SQTEAHS. Metapontum. Kaibel 2406, 79, from NdS 1887, 
p. 331, “ bollo rettangolare, a linee non rette, ma piutosto arcuate.” 
Not implied to be sigillata. 

TVXH in planta pedis sinistri. Samos. Technau, p. 63, an 
example of his “ Samian ” ware, though not “die beriihmte vasa 
Samia.” 

$01|BOV. Delphi. Fouilles, V, p. 179, Fig. 751. 

Aquileia (2 examples). Oxé, Bericht, p. 14, of which one is 
apparently drawn from AT VII, p. 223. 

¢¥PMOC. Pompeii. X 8055, 66, reprinted by Kaibel 2406, 85. 
“vasculum Arretini operis in speciem cylindri fabricatum; stilo 
scr. ante costuram.” 

XAPA, Alishar Hiiyiik. Waagé in von der Osten Alishar 
Hiiyiik, 1930-32, Part III, p. 82. 

XA|PIC in various forms.** Miletopolis [Berlin] (3 examples). 
Neugebauer, p. 201 and Zahn’s ms. notes; two examples are 
XA|PIC # and all are “ Samischer Fabrik.” 

Pergamon. Conze, p. 271. 

Ephesus (7 examples). Heberdey, p. 173 (6 in two lines, 1 in 
a single line). 

Athens. Kumanudes. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466, the only Greek signature 
from the Odeum. 








‘4For numerous other occurrences, see Iliffe, pp. 50ff. I believe that 
the instances here recorded are all additional to Mr. Tliffe’s, but the docu- 
mentation is not always easy. Zahn, Priene, p. 444, notes that not all 
vases signed Xdp:s are alike in clay and glaze. 

*S The initial X more resembles H. 
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Dura-on-the-Euphrates, “arranged in a square” on “ Perga- 
mene ” ware. Communicated by Dr. Frank E. Brown. 
Dura-on-the-Euphrates. XAPICC on “Pergamene” ware (4 


examples). Communicated by Dr. Brown. 

Alexandria. Priene, p. 436, n. 4, from Dragendorff, Bonn. Jahrb., 
CI (1897), p. 159, “ heller Thon und etwas briunliche Glasur.” 

Egypt. Priene, p. 436, n. 4. 

Alexandria [Heidelberg]. Behn, p. 36. 

Kertch. JIsvestija Arch. Komm., IX (1904), p. 147, XAPHC 
(reference and transcription in Zahn’s ms. notes). 

X]APIC|[K]EPAO[C. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 34, reading 
XAPIC|ERM[HC; reread by Waagé. 

XKV|IOS(?). [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 38, “ Bright red glaze. 
Probably Arretine, but the shape [Form 27] is a Gaulish one.” “ 

OPH|OY = ‘Qpaiov(?).47 South Russia [Hermitage Mus.] 
Antigq. du Bosphore Cimmérien, p. 185 (reference in Zahn’s ms. 
notes). 

Olbia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200. 

South Russia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200, on Knipowitsch 
Type 11. 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 172, on the same shape. 

Samos [Vathy]. Priene, p. 436, n. 4. 

TQNOC. Priene. Priene, p. 431. 

....HAOY. Mont Beuvray [Autun]. Déchelette, I, p. 33. A 
fragment in the style of Aco. 

L(or!)AV... South Russia [Bonn]. Plate of “Samian” 
fabric,—Zahn’s ms. notes. 





‘* Tt is worth noting, however, that a close relative of the Gaulish Form 
27 in “ Pergamene” ware was found at Samos (Technau, p. 50). It was 
unsigned, as is often the case with “ Pergamene,” but signed examples like 
’Apior- from the same site and Képdos from Beth-Shan (see above) do exist. 
On the other hand, Walters’ “bright red glaze” is certainly more charac- 
teristic of Gaulish ware, and inspires caution in comparison with Technau’s 
description of ’Apwr-: “Der Uberzug ist matt braunrot, in verschiedenen 
Schattierungen vorkommend, und springt gerne in punktkleinen Split- 
terchen ab, sodass der helle gelbe Ton hervorleuchtet.” 

‘7 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 53. Hiller v. Girtringen 355, 5, 
observes that Watzinger’s example QPH | OY from the west slopes of the 
Acropolis (p. 58) is the only evidence for this interpretation; he himself 


prefers ’Opy|ov or ’Opel|ov. 
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Hf or FIB. South Russia [Berlin]. Cup of “ Samian ” fabric, 
—Zahn’s ms. notes. 

JAAONC’[. (The last symbol seemed square rather than round. ) 
Dura-on-the-Euphrates. “ Pergamene” ware. Communicated by 
Dr. Frank E. Brown. 


OTIh in » ¢. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 42; his last entry under 


‘Ordwvos is the same as his succeeding entry; reread by Waagé as 
fragmentary remains of the second line of a two-line stamp. 


Design of rough concentric squares in . Dura-on-the- 


Euphrates. “ Pergamene” ware prior to 50 B.c. Communicated 
by Dr. Frank E. Brown. 


II. Latin SIGNATURES 


AGATE (meri). Alexandria. Oxé, Rev. emending Iliffe, p. 26. 

INGEN|L-ANN. Antioch. Waagé by letter. This potter worked 
at Arezzo, XI 6700, 69. 

SEX|ANNI.4® Beisan [University Mus., Philadelphia]. Comfort- 
Waagé, Beisan, p. 222. 

Athens. Kumanudes, in a stamp of unusual shape. 

Samaria. Iliffe, p. 47, from Samaria, I, p. 304, but Samaria, 
II, Pl. 68h2, shows SEX:|ANN[ pluries impressum. Much of 
Annius’ work is “ grosse Platten, die viermal gestempelt sind und 
somit spaitestens aus dem letzten Jahrzehnt v. Chr. G. stammen ” 
(Oxé, Vindonissa, p. 128, with references). Sextus Annius worked 
at Arezzo, XI 6700, 72. 

OAR[DACI, i.e. o(fficina) Ar[daci. Olbia [Hermitage Mus.]. 
Knipowitsch, p. 11, emended by Oxé, Gnomon, V (1929), p. 544. 
Ardacus worked at La Graufesenque under Tiberius and Claudius. 
His work was exported to the north and Spain and Africa. (Oswald, 
Index, p. 22.) 

ARRE,*® Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. This stamp and 
the following are probably not of genuine Arretine manufacture. 

COPA|ARET. Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 





** For other examples, see Iliffe, p. 47. 
** Compare Arre|tinum at Alexandria (Iliffe, p. 28). 
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ATEI.®° Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 489. It is questionable 
whether Ateius worked at Arezzo. 

CN*ATEI (nN within C). Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 168. Large 
plate pluries impressum. 

CN ATEI|CREST! with a palm at the end of each line. 
Ptolemais [Sévres]. III Suppl. I 6636, 2. This stamp is not 
found at Arezzo. 

CNATE|EVHODI, “Pagus ad Smyrnam.” Eph. Epig.V (1884), 
p. 595, reading OI/ATE|EVHODI, emended by Oxé, Bonn. Jahrb., 
CI (1897), p. 36. 

ATT (i)! in planta pedis. Naukratis [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 116. 

AVILLI.5? Athens (2 examples in planta pedis). Kumanudes; 
one example is certain (AVIL), and one is doubtful. 

Athens (?). Should Iliffe’s AVITI! (“conical cup; Athens, 
Kerameikos”) read AVILLI? Oxé already cites one instance from 
the Kerameikos (Oxé, Kerameikos, p. 221). Or are Iliffe’s and 
Oxé’s sherds the same? 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 490. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 465. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 130. 

L AVIL in planta pedis.** Corfi [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, p. 14. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 490, L:'A.... in planta pedis. 

This stamp occurs once at Arezzo, XI 6700, 125. The name of 
L. Avillius Sura is frequent, ibid., 127. 


C-AVRI in a rectangle with a knob on the right end. Ephesus. 
Heberdey, p. 168, expanding C. [A]ur(elu) ? 

OF BASSINI. Egypt [Royal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Com- 
fort, Toronto, p. 407. Form 18. This potter worked in South 
Gaul under Claudius, Nero and Vespasian (Oswald, Indez, p. 357). 

OF CALVI, Antioch. Waagé, by letter. This potter worked at 
La Graufesenque under Nero to Domitian, mainly Vespasian 
(Oswald, Indez, p. 55). 

CAMVRI in various ligatures; in planta pedis unless otherwise 
noted.°** Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 168. 





5° For other occurrences of Ateius and Cn. Ateius, see Iliffe, pp. 28 f. 
51 For an example from Athens, see Iliffe, p. 29. 

52 For other examples, see Iliffe, p. 29. 

58 For another example, see Iliffe, p. 29. 

*¢ For other examples, see Iliffe, p. 27. 
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Naukratis [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, p. 18, in an elliptical stamp. 
Corinth (2 examples). Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. 
Corinth (3 examples). Comfort, Corinth, p. 490. One of the 


signatures reads AMVR, 

Beisan [University Mus., Philadelphia] (2 examples). Comfort- 
Waagé, Beisan, p. 222. 

Athens (?). Kumanudes; a possible expansion of a stamp im- 
possible to reproduce typographically. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 29. 

Q-CAST-VE (t...) in planta pedis. Corinth (2 examples). 
Comfort, Corinth, p. 491 and Waagé, by letter (Q°CAS‘VE). 

This potter is not found at Arezzo, but at Chiusi and Rimini 
(XI) and Rome (XV). 

CEIE). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 491, where Celer is con- 
jectured with some hesitation. 

CENNI, Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 30. Should we read C. Annius, 
which is usually in two lines with a slave’s name, but is some- 


times found alone in a rectangle? Compare also Q. ENN|SVAVI 
of Pozzuoli (X 8056, 132). Iliffe has two examples of Ennius 
from Egypt (p. 33), with which compare about forty examples 
from Pozzuoli (X 8056, 131). 

?CES. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 30. “Clay soft, buff, unlike Gaul- 
ish” (Waagé, by letter). 

COR (umbi)|CISP (i). Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 30, expands 
Cor(nelius) in v. 1, but the correct reading is shown by Riese, 
p. 252 ff.; ef. XI 6700, 189 from Cincelli, which was the site of 
Cornelius’ factory also. 

P CLO(di) PROC( ) in various forms in planta pedis.®> Athens 
(2 examples). Kumanudes. 

Athens. Agora. Iliffe, p. 30, reading PC!.... 

Beisan [University Mus., Philadelphia]. Comfort-Waagé, Beisan, 
p. 222, PCLPR in planta pedis. 

Tarsus. Iliffe, p. 30, reading P. CLAVD. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 197. 


COJRINTHVS in planta pedis. Athens. Kumanudes. This 
potter worked at Pozzuoli, X 8056, 100. 


CORNELI in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 491. 





5° For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 44. 
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Delphi. Foutlles, V, p. 180. 

This potter worked at Arezzo-Cincelli, XI 6700, 259; the signa- 
ture is much rarer than P. Cornelt. 

P COR(neli)** in an ellipse. Beisan [University Mus., Phila- 
delphia] (2 examples; the transcription of one is not given). 
Comfort-Waagé, Beisan, p. 222. 

This potter worked at Cincelli-Ponte a Buriano, XI 6700, 204. 

CORNE (li) |CLEME(ntis) or P CORN (eli) HIME(n..?) (P 
and R reversed). Athens. Kumanudes, reading COM///|///MEN. 
Clemens, XI 6700, 214 (Cincelli) ; Hime(n?) ibid. 230 (Ponte a 
Buriano). 

CRESTI.°* Corinth (2 examples). Comfort, Corinth, p. 485, 
one example reading C'R SII. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466, reading CRE|STY. 

[Alexandria.] Dragendorff, Bonn. Jahrb., CI (1897), p. 148, 
reading CRESTIF in planta pedis. 

This potter is not attested for Arezzo; possible parallels are at 
Fiesole and Luna, XI 6700, 180-82. 

DEMETRIVS. Pozzuoli [Berlin]. X 8056, 121. Zahn, Priene, 
p. 444, identifies this as “Samian” fabric. Cf. DEM|ET|RIVS 
from New Carthage (Oxé’s reference to II 6257, 66 in Zahn’s ms. 
notes). 

EPOI and the like, here included as a Latin transliteration 
from Greek, appearing in combinations with several names, e. g. 
A-EPOI(XV 4936 [Rome]), EROS|!0d3 (Riese, p. 243 [Rome]; 
also at Mainz, XIII 10009, 117),°* EPOEI|FELIXO (XV 5211 
[Rome]; also at Mainz, Geissner, p. 9). 

C:ERAS//CANI in planta pedis. Delphi. Fowilles, V, p. 180, 
Fig. 760. 

Corinth (3 examples). Comfort, Corinth, pp. 491f., reading 


DERASTICANIS in planta pedis. 

L‘FASTI|DI, Alexandria Troas. Eph. Epig. V (1884), p. 68. 
This signature is not reported from Arezzo or Rome (except 
FA|STI|DI|EN in trifolio, XV 5202 [Rome]), but parallels occur 
at Fiesole, Luna and Fréjus; see especially L-FAS3\ ad. ad sin., 
X 8056, 140 [Solunto] and L‘FASTI Iliffe, p. 35 [Alexandria]. 





5° For an example from Olbia, see Iliffe, p. 30. 
57 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 31. 
5° Bros | fecit also occurs. 
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FAVSTVS on a decorated vase (punishment of Marsyas). South 
Russia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 203. This potter worked at 
Cincelli, where his moulds and decorated vases have been found, 
XI 6700, 200 (s.v. P. Corneli). 

M-FE, Ptolemais [Sévres]. III Suppl. I 6636, 1. “Ein 
zweites Exemplar dieses Stempels kann ich nicht nachweisen,”— 
Dragendorff, Bonn. Jahrb., CI (1897), p. 149, n. 4. 

FOR... or FON[T(ei).°® Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 492. 

GJAMV.® Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 499. 

GAVI. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 492. 

Beisan [University Mus., Philadelphia]. Comfort-Waagé, p. 


222, in planta pedis. This might be C-AVIL.: Gavius worked at 
Arezzo-Cincelli, XI 6700, 306 GAVI usually in planta pedis; 305, 
C’GAVI always in a rectangle, with and without ligatures. 

L GELL in planta pedis.** Corfi [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 13. 
This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 308; his work is also 
extremely common at Aquileia, AT’ VII (1880-81), p. 233. 

EIRACL', i.e. Heracli(dae). Naukratis [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This potter worked at Pozzuoli, X 8056, 160. 

IANAARIV-‘SFECI(with N reversed) i. e. Januarius feci. Seleucia- 
on-the-Tigris [University of Michigan]. Communicated by Prof. 
Clark Hopkins ; ** found in Room 160 of the third level at Seleucia, 
146 B.c.43 a.p. This name is not recorded at Arezzo, but Oxé 
assembles instances from Windisch, Nimes, Tarragona, Elche, 
Carthage and Rome, and remarks that they are contemporary with 
other circular stamps (Avilius Feli(x), Romanus, etc.) from the 
end of Augustus’ principate or the beginning of Tiberius’.“* It may 
be connected with the shop of L. Titiws of Arezzo,®* from which 
samples in the Near East are noted below and by Iliffe, pp. 48 f. 
Without being frequent anywhere, Januarius feci is widely dis- 





5° Oxé’s conjectured expansion, by letter. 
*° Oxé conjectures Gamus of Pozzuoli, by letter. 


* Cf, XI 6700, 122, C-AV| [Cortona], for which Ihm suggests GAVI 
as the real reading. 

*? For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 35. 

** Included here by his permission and that of the Editorial Committee 
of the University of Michigan Humanistic Series. 

** Vindonissa, p. 128. Another instance may be added from Rome 
[Columbia University]. 

** Oxé, Bonn. Jahrb. CII (1898), p. 143. 
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tributed ; indeed, the present instance from Seleucia is, so far as I 
know, the farthest-travelled piece of Italian sigillata. At the time, 
Seleucia was outside the Empire. 

LIB... South Russia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200, on Knipo- 
witsch Type 9. This is a case of a Latin name on Hellenistic 
ware; during his recent visit to the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Zahn informed me that the clay and surface are clearly 
“Samian.” Cf. LONE! from Olbia.*®* 

MCO MA in tabula ansata. Pergamon. Conze, p. 271. 

SEX MCL (adi) in planta pedis. Corinth. Waagé, by letter. 
This name appears at Rome (XV, in luna), Livorno (XI), Trapani, 
Ponza (X), and Elche (II Suppl. 6349), but not at Arezzo. 

MZ|M-F. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 439. As far as I 
know, this stamp is unique, but cf. M-FE above. 

A:M:PRV (dentis) in planta pedis." Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, 
p- 493. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 356. 364. 
A'M:VR in planta pedis, i.e. A. Mannei Urbani. 

Kumanudes. 

Corinth (?). See above, s. v. Camuri. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 29 cc. dd. and XI Add. 
8119, 27.°% 

MACCARVSF. Egypt [Royal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Comn- 
fort, Toronto, p. 40%. This potter worked at La Graufesenque in 
the principates of Tiberius to Nero.*® 

Mahetis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. 
is not found at Arezzo. 

C-ME,7° Athens. III 6545, 7, from Dumont, p. 390. 
stamp may be connected with one of those next following. 

C-ME[‘Rin planta pedis." Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 493. 
The expansion as given is preferable toC-ME[MMI, which is usually 
in a rectangle (once at Arezzo in planta pedis, XI 6700, 378), 















Athens. 










This signature 






This 













** Knipowitsch, Fig. 3, 7-10. For these stamps Oxé suggests reading 
Longi (Gnomon V [1929], p. 544). 

*™ Can this be the real reading of MBR in planta pedis at Alexandria, 
lliffe, p. 40? 

** Here Dessau-Gaheis follow the expansion suggested by Oxé, adopted 
above, instead of Amuri. 
°° Oswald, Index, p. 173. 
7° For another example from Athens (Kerameikos), see Iliffe, p. 40. 
"1 For other examples, see Iliffe, p. 40. 


















Taal ~ we - 
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while the former is always in planta pedis. No examples have been 
found at Arezzo, but the distribution implies Arezzo as the point 
of origin, and its presence in Well No. 1 at Minturnae suggests an 
early Tiberian date. 


, 


MEMMI. Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 
C-MEM (mi). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 493. This potter 
worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 378. 


ANTHV|C:MEM. Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 39, reads .ANHV|CMEM 
and connects it with Cn. A. Ma(hetis) ; for the emendation, see XV 
5332 (3 examples from Rome). 


P-MESSI |HELEN. Alexandria (2 examples). Emendation of 
lliffe, p. 40, suggested by XV 5345 (2 examples from Rome). 

C-MVRRI, Alexandria (2 examples). Iliffe, p. 27, connects these 
with C. Amurius. C. Murrius is frequent at Arezzo, XI 6700, 392, 
usually in planta pedis, but once in a rectangle. 

N-N-H in tabula ansata extrinsecus inter anaglypha. Crete 
[Candia]. By letter from Dr. Marinotas, Director of the Candia 
Museum, to whom I am indebted for permission to publish. This 
potter worked at Pozzuoli, Bruzza, p. 247. 

:NAIIVI: (with N reversed), i.e. Naevi? Athens. Kumanudes. 

FORMAL NOSTILISERVOS MIN..CVRVSFECIT. Crete [Brit. 
Mus.]. Walters, p. 13, Fig. 6; medallion from a red glazed vase. 
Vases with applied reliefs are placed in the third Christian century 
by Déchelette, II, p. 167. The name is not in Oswald’s Indez. 

C NV FEL in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 494. 
This potter did not work at Arezzo, but the signature C:NVIE 
appears at Rimini, XI 6700, 412. 

C NVRES in planta pedis. Corinth, Waagé, by letter. This 
potter did not work at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 413 (Perugia). 

OCT(A)VI in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 494. 
This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

L. Oct(avi) Proc(li). Corinth (2 examples). Comfort, Corinth, 
p. 494 (OCPR[ and OCTPRO, the latter in planta pedis). 

Corinth. Waagé, by letter (OC.PAO in planta pedis). 

Delphi. Fowilles, V, p. 180, Fig. 762 (OCIIIIIO in planta 
pedis). 

This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 417 
(Orvieto, etc.). 
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L O(ctavi) SALV(taris) in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, 
Corinth, p. 494. 

Olympia. XI 6700, 418, note. 

This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 418, 
OCISA (Castel d’Asso). 

Q. P[. Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 342. On a fragment 
“ de grand bol orné, sous une zone de feuilles de lierre, d’une série 
de masques dionysiaques 4 longue barbe, séparées par de motifs 
végétaux du plus gracieux effet.” ** The stamp is probably misread. 

PATR{OCLI, Athens. Kumanudes. 

Athens, Agora. Iliffe, p. 36, reading |ATK|OCII 

This signature is not found in XI or XV; cf. TATPO| KAHS 
above. 

PAV:P:O in planta pedis. Corinth. Waagé, by letter. 

Delphi. Foutlles, V, p. 180, Fig. 758. 

Athens, Agora (?). Iliffe, p. 31, reading FAVPO 

This stamp is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI Add. 8119, 37 
(Bolsena) ; XV 5417 and Tingdal, Hranos, XXV (1927), p. 81 
(Rome) ; III 6010, 27 [Vienna Mus.]; Walters, p. 39, “ probably 
from Etruria, but apparently not Arretine. Red glaze worn; plain 
shallow form. Round the rim, equidistant, four rosettes attached; 
in the center is the stamp.” 

[M. PEREN(ni)] TIGRAN(i)."* Corinth. Shear, AJA XXX 
(1926), p. 446, Fig. 2, a fragment of a crater very similar to Arret. 
117 (Herakles and Omphale drawn by centaurs). 





































72 Several unsigned, decorated sherds from Notion are described by the 
same editors. A banqueting scene and symplegma point directly to the 
workshop of the Perennii at Arezzo; the female dancer and silenus head 
may well be from the same source; but most intriguing is the comic person 
“ d’une maigreur excessive (on voit les cétes) courant 4 toutes jambes vers 
la droite, la téte tournée en arriére et les bras repliés, tenant des massues; 
il est coiffé d’un bonnet pointu; le nez et le menton sont démesurés.” 
Italian parallels are frequent: Oxé, Arret. No. 30, with parallels by Ateius 
(Italian and provincial) and Naevius (Pozzuoli) ; Hiihnle, Haltern, p. 85, 
signed Cresti | Euhodi; Pasqui, NdS 1896, pp. 458-61, by M. Perennius 
Bargathes. See also the woodcut in Cesnola, Cyprus, Its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs and Temples, p. 230, from Soli. 

*® For other later examples from the shop of the Perennii, see Iliffe, pp. 
42f. The Priene signature (Priene, p. 438 and Fig. 553) belongs to M. 
Perennius Bargathes, and the Kerameikos signature to M. Perennius 
Crescens. 
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]TAS (with S reversed), i.e. Saturn( ) M. Perenni. Melos. 
Héron de Villefosse in Gaz. Archeol. VI (1880), pp. 219-22 and 
Pl. 33.7* This potter was contemporary with M. Perennius Crescens 
(until about A. D. 40) and worked both at Arezzo and in north Italy. 


PIL. Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. Cf. XV 5429 PHII, 
5440 C. Pili. 


PLOTIDI |RVFI, Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. This sig- 
nature is not found at Arezzo, but five examples from Rome are 
reported XV 5452. 

PL:‘CPR in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 499. 

CPOMF in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 495. 

Athens, Agora. Iliffe, p. 31, reading CROMF. 

Delphi. Fouilles, V, p. 180, Fig. 761, reading CDOMI in planta 
pedis. 

1|}OPOM E|SERENI, i.e. Q. Pompei Sereni. Corinth. Broneer, 
Corinth, p. 466. This potter worked at Pozzuoli, Bruzza, p. 247. 

PRISCI, Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 44, lists this as Gaulish 
(Lezoux?), Hadrian-Antonine, but it appears at Rome, XV 5464 
ind Memoirs, p. 206, q. v. for further references. 

3YRAME, Athens, Kumanudes. This signature may be of Near 
Eastern origin; cf. Iliffe, p. 44 TTYPAMOY (Alexandria). 

RASINI.7® Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. 

Athens (2 examples). Kumanudes, RAS! in a swallow-tailed 
stamp, and I@AR (with R reversed) in a rectangle. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 520. 

CERTVS RASIN. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 495. 

] RASIN. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 495. 
RASIN]. Athens. Oxé, Arret. No. 10%, attributing 
the fragment to either Rasinius or Pantagathus C. Anni, but the 
eastern distribution of Rasinius makes him the more probable 
conjecture. 

RAS LYC in planta pedis. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496. 
This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

«L-RASIN¢PIS[ANI+] in forma lunata. Delphi. Fouilles, V, 


p. 180, Fig. 759. 
™ An unsigned decorated fragment of Italian sigillata from Parium in 


Asia Minor is published in the same article. 
7 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 44. 
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Athens (2 examples). Kumanudes (L'R'PIS in tabula ansata 
and L*R-PI in planta pedis). 

This Nero-Flavian potter is Italian but not Arretine. 

RECINVS F, i.e. Regenus F(?). Egypt. [Hildesheim.] Sum- 
marily noted by G. Roeder, Die Denkmdler des Pelizaeus-Museum, 
p. 178, No. 908. Form 29; a photograph and transcription have 
been kindly communicated by Dr. Roeder. This vase and signature 
are among the most puzzling items here presented because Reginus 
I, II and III of Lezoux, Baden-in-Aargau and Heiligenberg respec- 
tively (none active before the principate of Domitian) never made 
Form 29 (Oswald, Index, pp. 260 f.). Regenus of La Graufesenque 
(Claudius-Nero) is more probably correct, though his signatures 
are not common and he is credited with only one other instance of 
Form 29." 

RVFI ad. ad sin. [Alexandria]. Dragendorff, Bonn. Jahrb., 


-~ 
CI (1897), p. 148. Perhaps the same as Iliffe, p. 45 RVFH ad. ad 
sin., which = Erp. v. Sieglin II 3, p. 105, No. 56. 
-_a“-~, 
LIV/QVAIO, Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 38, reads Liv(i) Quartio(?), 
but T-RVFR|RVFIO is more probable (XI 6700, 561, Arezzo). 
L‘S:‘C(?) in a quadrilateral with concave sides and double frame. 


Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 

[Alexandria.] Dragendorff, ibid.; perhaps the same as Iliffe, 
p. 46, L SC. 

CSF(?;S8 reversed). Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 446. 





7° Dr. Roeder also very kindly sends photographs of two other La Grau- 
fesenque bowls purchased in Lower Egypt (Form 37, unsigned), likewise 
noted in his catalogue, p. 178, Nos. 906, 907. Their decoration, like that 
of 908, is later than Hofheim I (abandoned 50/51 a.p.), about contem- 
porary with the earlier vases from Rottwell (occupied 73/74 a.p.) and 
generally earlier than the material from Pompeii published by Atkinson 
in JRS IV (1914). The same museum also has from Egypt an Arretine 
fragment showing a boar-hunt on foot and horseback (Roeder, ibid., p. 177, 
No. 931), presumably by the Augustan Arretine potter M. Perennius 
(Tigranus?). I am further indebted to the kindness of Drs. Zahn and 
Neugebauer for a photograph of an unsigned fragment of La Graufesenque 
Form 29 from Pergamon (unpublished) in the Antiquarium in Berlin. Its 
date is also Neronian or early Flavian, and this seems roughly correct for, 
or a trifle earlier than, the five Gaulish decorated bowls from Delphi 
(Fouilles V, p. 180, Figs. 767-771). Mr. T. D. Pryce also writes that he 
has “examined a Banassac Form 37 from Samaria,” and some of the 
Antioch sigillata is also from Banassac. 
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L'S:M in an elliptoid stamp (planta pedis?). Beisan. Comfort- 
Waagé, Beisan, p. 222. This signature is not found at Arezzo, 
but ef. XI 6700, 571 (Livorno). 

SAVF(ei). Alexandria. Perhaps the right reading of Iliffe, 
p. 46, PSAVP 

CLITVS|SAVFE(i). Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 168. Wide plate. 

SECV|I'DINI(?). Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 32, lists this as 
“?Arretine ” without conjecturing a restoration. There were sev- 
eral Gaulish potters named Secundinus, of whom the earliest worked 
at La Graufesenque, Nero-Vespasian (Oswald, Indez, p. 286). This 
may be his work. 

SECVNDI. Egypt. [Royal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Comfort, 
Toronto, p.406. Form 2%. This potter worked at La Graufesenque 
in the period Claudius-Vespasian (Oswald, Indez, p. 287). 

C‘SE|NTI.7* Eleusis. III Suppl. Add. Postrem. 14203, 30, 
omitting interpunctuation. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 608 f., during the prin- 
cipate of Augustus. He also operated a branch factory in the Near 
East (Zahn, Priene, p. 445). 

€-‘SEN (ti). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496, pluries im- 
pressum. 

Ephesus (4 examples with EN ligatured). Heberdey, pp. 168 f. 

Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 

SESTI|DAMA. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496. Not this 
signature, but others of A. Sestius, are found at Arezzo. Dama 
appears at Chiusi, XI Add. 8119, 53. 

PHLOGEN|A-SESTI and PHILOGE|[A‘SESTI] on the same 
large platter of about 20 inches diameter. Corinth. Mr. M. P. 
Snyder, by letter. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 631, 
series impressum. 

PRIAMI|SES|TI (with first S reversed). el Iblakhiya. Iliffe, 
p. 43, calls this stamp South Gaulish Flavian, but Priémus | A. Sesti 
is found at Arezzo and Poggio Buco near Pitigliano, XI 6700, 633. 

C TEILi.e. C. Telli. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 497. This 


potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 660. 
C:‘TETI|PH:'RO. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. Emend 





7? For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 46. 
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in comparison with C’TETI|PHIPO (XI 6700, 675, Monte- 
fiascone), *TETTI|PHIR® (XV 5644, Rome), PHI///|C TETTI 
(X 8055, 32, Pompeii), PHIER|C TETT (II 6257, 143, Emporiae). 

MENJOP|L:TETTI. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 48. Waagé notes that 
the last letter of the upper line is smudged and could be I, F or P. 

L TETTI|SAMIA®."® Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 497. This 
potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 685. 

SARJIVA|[TET]TI. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 497. 

Athens. Kumanudes. 

This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

C-TETT in tabula ansata, Athens. Kumanudes. 

Athens. Jbid., an example difficult to reproduce typographically, 
perhaps the same name; cf. XI 6700, 689 (Chiusi and elsewhere) 
and XV 5650 g (Rome). 

Thala(mi). Alexandria. Oxé, Rev., emending Iliffe, pp. 35, 48, 

TIT! in planta pedis(?). Corinth, Cheliotomylos. Waagé, by 







































letter. t 
A TIT! with palm branch below. Broneer, Corinth, p. 465. 
C TITI| HERM (ae). Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 
C TITI| NEPOT (is). Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 41, expands v. 2 as L 
Neroth, and makes the same expansion for v. 1 of Heroph | Sesti.” (. 
BLAND| L:‘TITI. Alexandria. Iliffe, pp. 43, 49, reading 
PLAVT|I:TIT! and assigning the ware to Lezoux under Hadrian. 
But compare XV 5670 (3 examples from Rome). pe 
IVDIIS|L:TI'Tl. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 49. “ Not Arretine clay; 
fine, grainy buff,”—Waagé, by letter. Are we faced with another Co 
Arretine master who moved his shop to the East? 
PRINCE|PS:TITI. Salamis, Cyprus. Myres and Ohnefalsch- | 
Richter, p. 94. p. 
Lx] TXTHYR(si).8° Samaria. Samaria I, p. 304, reading (L 
IXTHYB. The glaze is stated to be genuine Arretine. , 
Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. is } 
78 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 48. " 
7 This latter signature, from the Kerameikos, is probably the same frag- 
ment as is also transcribed on Iliffe’s pp. 36, 46 from Oxé, Kerameikos, Wa 
p. 221. A similar repetition may have occurred with M. Ser(vili) | Figuli, L 





once from Oxé, ibid., and once from the sherd itself (Iliffe, p. 46). 
80 For another occurrence, see Iliffe, p. 49. 
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L‘V'FI in planta pedis. Corfi [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, p. 13. 
This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 741 in planta 
pedis (Fiesole), XV 5700 (Rome), II 4970, 531. 

S‘V in planta pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169, comparing 
XI 6700, 742, SS V°-N 

P-VECILI| ANTIOC. Athens. Kumanudes. This signature is 
found at Arezzo, XI 6700, 749. 

VILLI in planta pedis. Cyprus. Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
p. 94. 

VITALI], Egypt [Royal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Comfort, 
Toronto, p. 406. Form 27. Vitalis worked at La Graufesenque 
in the period Claudius-Domitian (Oswald, Index, p. 340). 

VMBR in planta pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 


LVMB in planta pedis. Corinth, Cheliotomylos. Waagé, by 
letter. 

L‘'VMB. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485, without indicating 
the shape of the stamp. 

Athens. Kumanudes (LVM in planta pedis). 

Athens, Agora. Iliffe, p. 49, identifies ?WIB and L WS .. with 
L. Vibius(?), but Waagé interpreted the former as Umbricius 
(Hesperia, Il, p. 228), which is preferable for the latter also. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 796. 

C-VOL|VSEN.* Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. This 
potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 821. 

L‘VRB(ani). Athens, Agora. Oxé, Rev., emending Iliffe’s 
Cosius Urappus, p. 50. 

VMC. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. 


XANTHI (with N reversed). Naukratis [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 835 
(Luna, Fiesole, Livorno). 

ZOILI.** Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 498. This signature 
is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 836 (Luna, Paduletta, 
Perugia). 

CFARP or OFARP in planta pedis. Corfi [Brit. Mus.]. 
Walters, p. 13. 


LLAR or EIAR( ?). Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. 





81 For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 50. 
8? For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 53. 
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.CA.SEV in planta pedis. Corinth. Waagé, by letter. 

ANTI|[?] OSP! (double-struck and fogged). Antioch. Waagé, 
by letter. I suspect Ante|ros Ti; cf. II 6257, 15, Anter|os Tit, 
XV 5669 ANTIIRO|S:L‘TITI, ete., XI 6700, 698. 730, Anteros| 
Titi X (Arezzo). 

.PACI. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 33. “ Buff clay, unlike Gaulish,”— 
Waagé. 

XIIXX or XXIIX. Egypt [Royal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Com- 
fort, Toronto, p. 406. Gaulish ware of La Graufesenque. 

Oxé gives two parallels from Rome for the stamp showing 
Victoria holding a wreath and palm branch, with the letter A in 
the field, figured by him in Kerameikos, p. 221, Abb. 3, 8. It is 
worth adding Kumanudes, Pl. E 40, and one each in the Columbia 
University Collection and at Bryn Mawr College, both unpublished. 





NORTHWESTERN AUSTRALIA AND THE QUESTION OF 
INFLUENCES FROM THE EAST INDIES 


D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE THE early days of speculation on the peopling of the 
Australian continent the northwest coast has been frequently sug- 
gested as the region of original entry of either the aborigines them- 
selves or of subsequent non-Australian visitors to whom have been 
attributed various culture traits now of major or minor significance 
on the continent. Two distinctly different problems thus are in- 
volved, each of which must be treated separately in any objective 
consideration of the theories advanced. 

The theory that the Australians first reached their continent 
by a journey in canoes or other forms of watercraft from Timor or 
other islands in the Sunda chain to the northwest coast was a fairly 
popular one during the 19th century at which time questions of 
racial or cultural derivations were often answered without due 
regard to facts or probabilities, or in spite of them. Culture and 
race were confused as one and the same and whenever necessary to 
the arguments being advanced specific culture traits were assumed 
to have been in existence at the requisite time, and to have occupied 
the proper distributions suited to the theory being propounded. 
Thus if it were taken for granted that sea-going watercraft capable 
of reaching Australia were available in the Sunda Islands at the 
time the Australians migrated it was convenient to conclude that 
they came by the most direct route from Asia, via Timor to the 
northwest coast.* 

In more recent years evidence which throws definite doubts on 
such a theory of maritime migration has been slowly accumulating. 
In the first place it seems quite likely that Australians have in- 
habited their continent since early Recent times, if not since late 
in the Pleistocene period, and we can be quite dubious that water- 
craft capable of crossing from Timor to Australia, whatever the 





*Such an opinion has been expressed by several early writers, for 
instance, Eyre, II, p. 405 (1845), who specified 12°-16°S. as the area of 
arrival; Prichard, V, p. 214 (1847); Smyth, I, p. lxiii (with some reserva- 
tions) (1878); Curr, I, p. 190 ff. (1886); Mathew, (a late wave) (1889). 
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distance may have been under changed conditions of sea level, were 
employed anywhere in the world at that early time. Indeed the 
available data suggest that craft suited for distant journeys on the 
open sea may have been unknown in the major islands of the East 
Indies until possibly late in the first millennium B. c.? 

Secondly, in so far as the Australians themselves are concerned, 
there is no evidence to indicate that they ever were seafarers. Ocean 
going craft not only are still unknown to them but the most 
advanced types of craft they possess, the ordinary dugout and the 
dugout with outrigger attachment, were introduced into North 
Australia and the Cape York Peninsula respectively, apparently 
within the past 150 to 200 years. We can trace the 600 mile west- 
ward diffusion of the dugout from Clarence Strait, North Australia, 
to the Prince Regent River, Western Australia, since 1837, and 
also the recent spread of the triangular raft which preceded the 
dugout along this coast.* Thus, except for crude rafts or swimming 
logs, there is no evidence to suggest that the aborigines of the 
northwestern costal regions ever were acquainted with watercraft 
until the twentieth century. For the remainder of the western 
and southern coasts of the continent as far east as the mouth of the 
Murray River in South Australia no watercraft of any description 
are reported for ocean use. Nor is any employed on the rivers, 
except crude rafts or swimming logs in a very few localities. 

It seems useless to discuss the point whether the Australians of 
this extensive western and southern coastal region may once have 
possessed watercraft. It is true that much of the western coastal 
country is not particularly inviting to seafarers, yet there are 
numerous regions where a knowledge of watercraft would be such 
an advantage, particularly in view of the forbidding hinterland 
of much of Western Australia, that there can be no logical basis for 
a supposition of watercraft degeneration or extinction in this region. 
The ready acceptance of the dugout canoe along the Kimberley 
coast within the past few years and its rapid assimilation in the 





2 All early migrants into the Pacific, the Tasmanians, Australians, 
Pygmies, Melanesians, and Indonesians seem to have confined their atten- 
tions to the more or less contiguously distributed islands few of which 
require more than 50 miles of sea voyaging at present sea level. See 
Davidson, 1937 B. 

® See Davidson, 1935 A, p. 45. 
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local culture indicates the importance which watercraft can have 
in this region if known. Indeed the raft and dugout have become 
so thoroughly integrated in certain regions where it is known that 
they were lacking a few years ago that if historical records of 
their recent introduction were not available some, on the basis of 
their close integration in local culture at the present time, might 
be inclined to argue for a much greater antiquity. 

Porteus * recently has revived the theory of an original landing 
of aborigines on the northwest coast and even specifies the area be- 
tween the 15th and the 20th degrees of latitude as the place of 
entry. His main argument is that if the aborigines first reached 
fertile northeastern Australia they never would have moved into the 
inhospitable central and western regions of the continent. The 
fallacies of such an argument are numerous. In the first place 
we have no right to assume that the desert regions were always as 
inhospitable as they are at present. Indeed, the circumstantial 
evidence of man’s antiquity in Australia coupled with geological 
and palaeontological considerations suggest that man may have 
occupied what is now desert country at a time when climatic condi- 
tions were much more favorable. Secondly, we cannot admit that 
population had not reached its optimum in the congenial eastern 
area as he claims. It seems not unlikely, generally speaking, that 
the native population in all parts of Australia had reached the 
maximum possible under the Australian system of economy. 
Thirdly, and his point seems to be generally misunderstood, it is 
we, not the aborigines of the desert regions, who regard their habitat 
as unfavorable. The exigencies of life require a smaller population 
spread over a larger territory but this is considered normal by them. 
The inhabitants of the interior do not think in terms of the Queens- 
land coast or of other more favorable regions unknown to them but 
only in terms of conditions among their more or less immediate 
neighbors who occupy at best only a slightly different environment. 
Any people tends to regard as satisfactory a region which furnishes 
sufficient food to provide what to them is an abundance of food in 
good years, a bare sufficiency in poor years. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that the aboriginal population in northwestern Australia 
seems to have been from 15 to 40 times more dense than in the 





*Porteus, 1931; reiterated 1937. 
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desert interior * one could employ Porteus’ logic to maintain that 
if Australians arrived on the northwest coast they would have been 
no more likely to move inland than if they had first gone to the 
northeast, but could have absorbed the small percentage of excess 
population now found in the interior deserts or through the pre- 
vailing custom of infanticide could have maintained population at 
the saturation point, as in historic times, thus eliminating any need 
of migration into the interior. Porteus hypothecates the routes of 
ethnic movements not only for the northwest but for the entire 
continent. Since it probably never will be possible to throw light 
on such movements, even though we could determine the approxi- 
mate antiquity and could secure evidence of climatic conditions 
of that early time, his map can be considered worthless. 

The most recent discussion of a northwest coast entry is that of 
Haddon who follows the suggestions of Taylor that in late Pleisto- 
cene times the continental shelf of Australia extended to within 
80 miles of Timor. That the ocean level was lower during the 
glacial periods than at present is generally accepted; however, in 
order to reduce the gap between Australia and Timor to 80 miles a 
drop of 600 feet in ocean surface must be postulated, whereas 
probably few geologists would be willing to admit that the evidence 
indicates a change in sea level of more than from 200 to 300 feet. 
But long before the ocean surface could have dropped to the 600 
foot level it would have been increasingly easy for man to have 
moved on from island to island until New Guinea was reached. 
New Guinea is now separated from the Cape York Peninsula, 
Australia, by only the 100 miles of Torres Strait, which not only 
is studded with islands but is only 60 feet deep. 

Thus there seem to be no good grounds so far advanced for the 
belief that migrating Australians arrived on the northwest coast 
from the Sunda islands. This leaves as the only plausible avenue 
of migration the New Guinea-Torres Strait-Cape York Peninsula 
route to which the early writers seem to have objected principally 
because Australians had not been identified in New Guinea. How- 





5 Radcliffe-Brown, p. 688, estimates that the density of population in 
the Gascoyne area is 1 to 5 square miles. It is probable that in the 
Kimberley there was 1 person to 10 square miles. It seems likely that 
between 150 and 200 square miles are required to provide subsistence for 
one aborigine in the desert areas. 
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ever, Howells recently has summarized the information to show that 
mixed Australoids are not only present in New Guinea but in other 
parts of Melanesia. This finding, combined with the probable 
relatively great antiquity of occupation of Australia, the probable 
relatively recent appearance of sea-going watercraft in the East 
Indies and Melanesian areas, and the unlikelihood of any sufficiently 
narrow strait between Australia and Timor within the proper time 
interval to warrant the suspicion that such a strait could have been 
crossed on crude craft, would seem to establish the Cape York route 
of entry as the only plausible one which the early Australians 
could have followed. 

The question whether subsequent peoples came to the north- 
western coastal districts, either by accident or by design, to settle in 
that region or to visit the area, introduce blood or elements of 
culture and then return to their home lands, is quite another 
problem which at the moment admits of no satisfactory conclusion. 
The theory that one or more such movements have occurred has been 
advanced variously by several of the older writers.* But none has 
presented a strong case for his inductions and in most instances 
the arguments given are decidedly weak or fanciful. 

In order to demonstrate that non-Australians have come to 
northwestern Australia we need to find either non-Australian 
skeletal remains or evidence to show definite miscegenation in the 
present population, or localized specific elements of culture which 
can be identified with appearances in some foreign region. As is 
well known, Australian racial features are marked by such general 
homogeneity that any intermixture with other races should be either 
obvious in first or second generations of mixed bloods or demon- 
strable by statistical analysis for later generations, providing the 
miscegenation is more or less general in a given region. Apparently 
no one would insist that there has been a large scale migration of 
non-Australians to these shores but at the most only small groups 
of occasional visitors. Thus it can be rightfully maintained that if 
a very small hypothetical non-Australian group arrived in north- 
western Australia several generations ago they may have been s0 
completely absorbed that indications of their presence in the present 
population might not be detectable. Hence it follows that the lack 





*For various theories and discussions see Mathew, 1889, 1893, 1910; 
Curr, I, p. 190 ff.; Howitt, 1898, 1904, p. 1 et seq. 
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of definite indications of mixture cannot in itself be considered 
actual proof that non-Australians have never visited the northwest. 

Various claims of the presence of natives showing slight indica- 
tions of Malay features have been advanced, but as yet they have 
not been substantiated by anthropometric studies. In view of the 
fact that the aborigines in coastal North Australia, where Malays 
are known to have visited over a period of several generations, show 
virtually no indications of intermixture, we cannot pass judgment 
on the validity of such statements for the northwest until detailed 
investigations in this area have been conducted. At the moment 
claims of foreign racial features in this part of the continent must 
be regarded as still unsupported by tangible evidence, but we have 
no reason to believe that foreign visitors, if they actually came, had 
any profound effect on Australian racial features. 

Australian culture also is characterized by homogeneity in general, 
although there are various distinguishing traits of local or sectional 
provenience which serve to set off the culture of one part of the 
continent from that in another. The presence of localized traits in 
the southern half of the continent would generally be considered 
without hesitation as examples of local origin, for the question of 
foreign introduction along the southern coast would hardly arise. 
For the northern coast, on the other hand, the possibility of non- 
Australian derivations cannot be ignored ; hence we should examine 
those aspects of culture peculiar to the northwest with the view of 
determining whether there is evidence either to demonstrate or to 
suggest their local origin, or to furnish proof for, or to warrant the 
suspicion of, foreign derivation. 

As known at the moment there are only a few culture traits 
which are prominent in the northwest but lacking in, or at least not 
reported as present for, other parts of the continent. These include: 
(1) bark buckets; (2) the angular meander design; (3) wondjina 
paintings; (4) profusely decorated pendants of pearl shell; (5) 
stone artifacts of phallic shape; and (6) stone spearheads manu- 
factured by pressure flaking. 

However, none of these traits is of such a character per se that 
suspicions of a non-Australian origin come to mind. If they were 
found localized in some southern district, there undoubtedly would 
be little hesitancy in regarding each of them as an example of 
local invention or of local elaboration from some simpler and more 
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widespread appearance. It is principally because they are confined 
to the northwestern area within about 350 miles of Timor that the 
possibility of foreign derivation warrants consideration. However, 
it is important to note that on the basis of available information 
we either have definite suggestions that these traits are indigenous 
to the northwest or no evidence which would indicate a derivation 
from some overseas region.” 





"Bark buckets. These pail-like containers of paperbark seem to be 
restricted to the Kimberley coast. At present there is no evidence either 
to suggest a point of origin outside of this coastal area or to indicate their 
antiquity in this region. Since they are not reported from the East 
Indies, it seems not unlikely that they are of local origin in the Kimberley 
region. For a more detailed discussion see Davidson, 1937 C. 

Angular meander design. This designation has been applied to a varying 
series of designs ranging from an interlocking key pattern to ordinary 
zigzags which merge with herring-bone designs, also present in the same 
region. Aside from an occasional application in paint to such objects as 
boabab nuts the angular meander motif is strictly associated with the 
incising of hard surfaces, as hardwood shields and pearl shell, which by 
their nature would be more difficult to engrave with rounded designs. 
Although it is conceivable that a perfected interlocking key pattern could 
have been introduced into this area and subsequently combined with old 
iocal designs to produce varying appearances it also seems apparent that 
the more perfected designs could have been developed from old herring-bone 
and zigzag patterns applied in the incising technique. Neither angular 
meanders nor interlocking-key designs have been found, in so far as I am 
aware, in nearby Malaysia. Hence, at the moment, we have no reason to 
suspect a foreign derivation. For details on Australian design motifs see 
Davidson, 1937 A. 

Wondjina paintings. The Kimberley district is the center of a most 
impressive type of rock painting called by local aborigines wondjina. 
Anthropomorphie in character these paintings consist of a face and bust 
and occasionally of a torso, arms, and legs. The face is characterized by 
wide open eyes and a nose, but the mouth and chin are consistently lacking. 
Surrounding the sides and top of the head is a horseshoe-shaped band from 
which fine radiating lines emanate. The body, when shown, usually is filled 
with vertical solid lines or lines of dashes. 

First noticed in 1838, this type of painting has since been subject to 
endless discussion by various writers who have attempted to demonstrate 
the derivation as Sumatran, as Malayan-Sumatran, as belonging to “ Red 
Sea Merchants,” as Chaldaeo-Phoenician, as representative of Siva 
(Mahadeva) of the Hindus. In some instances such theories are based 
upon the various interpretations of a few marks, assumed to be alphabetic 
characters, associated with a single painting, seen in 1838, of which we 
have no photograph but merely a sketch. The band and radiating lines 
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In addition there are no traits of more extensive appearance on 
the continent, such as the various initiation ceremonies, types of 
social organization, weapons or other utilitarian objects, the distri- 
butions of which or the known directions of diffusion of which 
suggest in any way that they were introduced along the north- 





surrounding the head have been regarded as halos; the lines on the body 
were assumed to represent clothing. 

Recent ethnological investigations, however, have shown that these 
paintings are thoroughly integrated in aboriginal culture. Each year the 
paintings are retouched during important religious ceremonies associated 
with food increase rites and the return of the wet season. The “halos” 
are identified as head-bands portrayed in a flat and circumscribing position 
because of the lack of knowledge of the principal of perspective. The 
radiating lines portray the hair. The marks and lines on the body 
represent falling rain or the chest. Stylistically these paintings are 
similar to appearances found throughout the continent and characterized 
by (1) lack of mouth and chin, (2) hair shown by lines radiating from 
the scalp, and (3) lines on the body to show body decorations. Hence we 
have no reason to regard the wondjina appearances as anything other than 
the local elaboration of a style of portrayal with widespread distribution 
on the continent. 

Of quite a different character are some paintings along the Prince Regent 
River, Kimberley district, sketched and painted but not photographed by 
Bradshaw. These portrayals show considerable divergences from the usual 
run of Australian rock paintings but since the European character of 
Bradshaw’s reproductions may be the result of distortions of the originals 
we should not give further consideration to these paintings until photo- 
graphs are available. For illustrations and a more detailed discussion of 
the wondjina paintings and those by Bradshaw, see Davidson, 1936 A. 

Profusely decorated pendants of pearl shell. Typical of the Kimberley 
coast are pendants of pearl shell elaborately decorated with incised de- 
signs, the furrows of which are rubbed with red or black pigment to give 
a vivid contrast to the natural luster of the shell. There seems to be 
no reason for regarding this appearance as other than indigenous. Un- 
decorated pearl shell ornaments are found variously in northern Australia, 
hence the Kimberley specimens differ principally in that they are profusely 
decorated. The designs employed are widespread in the Kimberley area, 
inland as well as coastal, and are associated with various other objects. 
Since pearl shells are particularly abundant in the Broome region, one of 
the famous commercial pearl shell centers of the world, it should not be 
considered surprising that local aborigines evinced an interest in this 
beautiful material and applied local designs to it. Any theory that 
foreigners introduced the appreciation of the obviously striking qualities 
of this material cannot be given credence without tangible supporting 
evidence. For further discussion and illustrations see Davidson, 1937 A. 

Stone artifacts of phallic shape. In the northwestern area in general 
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western coast. Of those which seem to be of non-Australian origin, 
the Cape York Peninsula is consistently indicated as the point of 
entry. Those which apparently are of Australian origin seem to 
be still lacking im several coastal districts in the northwestern 





several stone artifacts of phallic shape have been collected. Mjdéberg, p. 
86f., describes three specimens. Other examples are in the Western 
Australian Museum. Characterized by a completely polished surface, 
these nicely made objects stand forth in decided contrast to the partially 
polished stone axes of this region, the only major class of stone artifacts 
to which the polishing technique is locally applied. At first glance the 
superior quality of workmanship shown in the phallic stones and the 
fact that they seem to be restricted to the Northwest might induce one to 
suspect a non-Australian character. However, when the various available 
facts are taken into consideration it seems quite clear that these objects 
represent an indigenous development in the Kimberley area. First, their 
manufacture is reported for the Upper Levarynga district, although this 
fact does not prove that they are indigenous in concept. However, most 
examples are characterized by subincision which in its most extreme 
application is performed by slitting the penis from the meatus to the 
scrotum to lay open the urethra. This operation is a widespread initiatory 
rite in Australia but is lacking in the East Indies. From a technical point 
of view it should be noted that since partially ground stone axes in the 
Kimberley appear to be the results of a relatively recent diffusion from 
North Australia, it would seem that the phallomorphs may represent a 
very recent local elaboration in stone working, the antiquity of which 
cannot be greater than that of the introduction of the polishing technique. 
Thus, although satisfactory information is not available there are sug- 
gestions that these objects may have been developed even within historic 
times, in which case the question of foreign derivation would not arise. 
It is not known whether they occur archaeologically. However if it could 
be shown that specimens from stratigraphically lower deposits lacked 
subincision or preceded partially ground stone axes the question of non- 
Australian origin would need to be reconsidered. 

Stone spearheads manufactured by pressure flaking. Also confined to 
the Kimberley area is the manufacture of stone spearheads by a pressure 
flaking technique, although as the result of trade the distribution of use of 
these spearheads is much more extensive. Since the archaeology of this 
region is unknown, we can say nothing about the antiquity of this class 
of object or the possibility that the pressure flaking technique was 
previously associated with some other type of artifact such as adze points. 
On the basis of present evidence the Kimberley type spearhead seems to 
be manufactured only by inland tribes who barter their product to sur- 
rounding areas. The development appears to be quite recent and unless 
subsequent archaeological investigation demonstrates older appearances 
in the coastal country, we will have no alternative to considering the 
industry as of local origin. For details see Davidson 1934, 1935 B. 
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regions and to have diffused from interior areas to those coastal 
localities in which they are found.® 

At the present time the only specific evidence which indicates 
contact between the natives of the northwestern coastal districts 
and non-Australian visitors consists of three examples of highly and 
completely polished chisels which have been collected in three widely 
separated localities in Western Australia (Malcolm, Warrawoona, 
and Yandil Station).® Beautifully executed in gabbro and green- 
stone, these three odd specimens, which differ considerably in size 
and shape, do not conform even remotely with any type of artifact 
now known from any other part of the continent. Equally strange 
is their appearance in regions where partially ground stone axes 
seem to be lacking or to be of very recent introduction. The nearest 
class of objects with which the specimens can be compared, although 
there are numerous differences in details, are the stone axes de- 
scribed by Heine-Geldern for the East Indies and southeastern Asia. 

It is important to note that at the moment we know of only 
these three specimens from widely separated localities. We have 
no definite evidence to show that any of the three was made in the 
locality where found or indeed that the specimens are even Austral- 
ian in manufacture. We have no information to suggest whether 
these artifacts are employed by the aborigines and integrated in 
local culture or are merely “ curios ” which came to the areas where 
found as the result of barter with other tribes. If these specimens 
represent classes of objects made and used by Australian tribes, it 
is very strange, indeed, that other specimens have not come to light. 

For the moment, therefore, it seems desirable to regard these 
three specimens as apparently of non-Australian origin and to con- 
sider the East Indies as a likely place of manufacture. Such a 
derivation, however, by no means permits us to assume that they 
came to Australia in prehistoric times. With modern vessels con- 
stantly plying between the northern ports of Western Australia and 
the Orient it is possible that these objects were secured as curios 
in the East Indies and traded to the aborigines by sailors in recent 
years and that they eventually were passed on from tribe to tribe 





® For discussions on the diffusions of various Australian traits see the 
papers by the author on special subjects, as listed in the Bibliography 
to this paper. 

® For illustrations, see Davidson, 1935 B, 1938. 
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until they reached the localities in which they were collected. On 
the other hand it would also be plausible to suspect that they may 
have found their way to Western Australia by similar agencies in 
prehistoric times if it could be shown that Malays or others actually 
came to the area between Northwest Cape and Broome in that 
period. It is to be hoped archaeological investigation will throw 
some light on this interesting problem. 

Taking all facts and factors into consideration it must be recog- 
nized that we have as yet no specific reason to demonstrate that 
non-Australians have ever settled in the northwestern portions of 
Australia or exerted any noticeable cultural influence upon the 
aborigines of this region. At the same time we cannot deny that 
there may have been occasional visitors, especially within the past 
few centuries, although that is still sheer conjecture. Our data 
certainly are most emphatic in denying that any major aspect of 
culture came to the continent in this region, and at the moment we 
have found no reason to believe that even minor culture traits 
of local provenience in the northwest are to be attributed to foreign 
visitors. In all instances we have noted that an indigenous origin 
is either definitely suggested or indicated as more plausible than 
a foreign derivation on the basis of the facts at hand. The only 
tangible suggestions of non-Australian derivations in culture are 
the three odd stone chisels. If it could be determined that they 
were made in Australia and are representative of a great class of 
objects, the question of foreign influences in industry would be of 
prime interest. At the moment they cannot be ascribed to any 
intensive foreign influence in culture, but at most can be attributed 
to chance foreign contacts, historic or prehistoric as the case may be. 


THe Matays In NortH AUSTRALIA 


By way of contrast to the situation in Western Australia where, 
as we have seen, there is no satisfactory evidence of foreign 
influences, let us turn to North Australia, formerly known as the 
Northern Territory, where Malays are known to have visited. When 
Sir Matthew Flinders, the first European to explore the coasts of 
this region, arrived in 1802, he found Malays from Timor Laut or 
their camp sites in what are now the Wellesley Islands, Pellew 
Islands, Arnhem Land and the English Company Islands.*® Moti- 





1° Flinders, II, p. 172 et seq. 
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vated by the desire to secure local products such as trepang, sandal 
wood, and pearl shell, which were traded westward to reach 
eventually the Chinese market, these sailors and entrepreneurs came 
to North Australia annually, remained for several months, and then 
returned to their homes. 

The influences of these Malay traders upon the aborigines of 
northeastern North Australia have been well described by Warner. 
Coming as annual traders they did not establish any permanent 
settlements and apparently never brought their own women. 
Although such a situation would ordinarily imply that the visitors 
would seek temporary alliances with native women, these seem to 
have been very seldom the case. Not only are the tribes in this 
area extremely pugnacious in questions regarding their women, 
but it seems that the Malays themselves recognized that amicable 
and profitable business relations with the aborigines were impossible 
if the hostility of the latter was aroused. In spite of the fact that 
some miscegenation took place, it is interesting and important to 
note that out of several hundreds of Murngin natives Warner in 
1929 found only two individuals who showed any definite traces of 
Malay ancestry. For Groote Eylandt on the other hand Tindale 
found evidence of Malay paternity somewhat more pronounced. 

Malay influences in aboriginal culture for the most part seem to 
have been extremely weak. Many of their introductions were trade 
goods which, since they could not be produced locally, were at best 
of temporary character. Such goods include molasses, tobacco 
(although natives, at least in recent times, are acquainted with 
various wild native tobaccos), cloth for sarongs and belts. Of some- 
what more lasting value were knives and tomahawks. 

There are a few traits, however, which have become integrated in 
Murngin culture. These include the dugout canoe (with mast and 
pandanus sail), the Malay type of pipe, cutting of the beard in 
Van Dyke fashion and an appreciation of metals (nails for fish- 
hooks, etc). The pods of the Malay tamarind trees which grow 
wild around old Malay camps now furnish the aborigines an addi- 
tional source of food. 

In social culture Malay influences are even less marked but 
nevertheless are discernible. Many, but by no means all, males in 
the coastal tribes speak a pidgin Malay; many personal and place 
names are of Malay origin; the aborigines now perform a mast- 
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raising ceremony similar to part of the Malay ceremony of the same 
type; a mourning ceremony is of Malay derivation; and there are 
various additional fragmentary traits such as folk tales and the like. 

This summary of Malay influences in northeastern Arnhem Land 
is instructive in several respects. This region is known to have 
been visited by Malays annually for about a century. The relations 
between the Malays and the aborigines seem to have been fairly 
amicable. Yet the cultural influences of the former on the whole 
are quite negligible and are confined entirely to the coastal tribes. 
At the same time we must recognize that there is no confusion in 
differentiating the Malay elements from the aborginal. Both can be 
clearly ascertained. 

Although the Malays undoubtedly explored along the northern 
coasts in search of natural resources suited to their trading interests, 
it appears that they found no area which compared favorably with 
northeastern Arnhem Land and Groote Eylandt. At least we have 
no data at present to show that they returned annually, or at any 
time in large numbers, to other parts of the northern coasts. How 
far east and west of Arnhem Land they explored or occasionally 
visited cannot be stated, but it appears that the farther from 
Arnhem Land, either east or west, the less are the indications of 
their former presence. For instance, it is known that they visited 
Melville and Bathurst Islands but their influences there were few. 
Their relations with the natives of these islands apparently were 
never friendly, which fact may partly account for the lack of 
prominent influences in this area; nevertheless, it is possible if not 
probable that these islands were not far from the western geo- 
graphical limits of the Australiar coast as known to the Malays 
who came to Arnhem Land. Although the inhabitants of Melville 
and Bathurst Islands were acquainted with tomahawks when the 
Europeans arrived, it is important to note that even in recent 
years the dugout canoe has not succeeded in replacing the aboriginal 
bark canoe at Melville Island, whereas on Bathurst Island dugouts 
were extremely uncommon as late as 1911.’* Since dugouts in 1837 
were not known west of Clarence Strait, which separates these 
islands from the mainland, but since that time have diffused 600 
miles westward as the result of aboriginal and not Malay activities, 
it may be that the use of dugouts on Melville Island is as much if 





™ King, I, pp. 111, 121. 22 Basedow, pp. 303-305. 
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not more the result of recent influences from the aborigines of the 
mainland than the result of Malay contacts. In other words it 
seems clear that certain elements of Malay culture which have 
become integrated in aboriginal culture in Arnhem Land seem to 
have spread to many localities which Malays are not known to have 
visited, as well as to various places where Malay visits were infre- 
quent or of minor significance. 

It cannot be doubted that some Malays may have journeyed 
westward perhaps as far as Cambridge Gulf, but we have no evidence 
to show that they went farther. Certainly it would seem that they 
did not reach the western Kimberley coast, for in view of their 
great interest in pearl shell we would expect to find them in even 
greater numbers there than in Arnhem Land if they had ever 
chanced to reach the former locality. 

That Arnheim Land was the general center of Malay activities 
in North Australia, rather than just one of several regions of 
temporary occupation, seems also indicated by the natural factors 
which governed their voyages. The northwest monsoon in the 
Timor Laut region blows directly to Arnhem Land and according 
to statements given to Flinders it was this wind which in driving 
one of their prows across the Arafuru Sea had led to the discovery 
of North Australia. Apparently they followed the same route each 
year and voyaged east and west along the coast from an Arnhem 
Land base. 

The beginning of the Malay excursions to North Australia, 
according to one of the chiefs, Pobassoo by name, met by Flinders, 
was about 1780. This informant, who commanded six prows, had 
made six or seven voyages to Australia and claimed to have been one 
of the first to come. How truthful his statement may be we have 
no satisfactory means of determining. That Malays may have been 
acquainted with northern Australia in earlier times would not be 
surprising since they were able navigators in the East Indies. At 
the same time it must be recognized that the islands with which 
they were acquainted in home waters are quite close together, that 
they seldom were required to cover distances out of sight of land 
equal to that from Timor Laut to Arnhem Land, and that such 
distances represented short cuts between islands well known to them, 
which they probably had formerly visited by more circuitous but 
safer coastwise voyaging. We have no evidence to indicate that 
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Jade statue found in Darwin, North Australia, in 1879 
during excavations for a road (from Worsnop). 
Height—about 4% in. 
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the Malays sailed very far eastward along the southern coast of New 
Guinea which was within easy reach from Timor Laut; hence it 
seems not incredible that the Malays may not have known of any 
lands southeast of Timor Laut until relatively recent times. Per- 
haps Pobassoo was in error in attributing the Malay discovery 
of Arnhem Land to about 1780. On the other hand we have no 
reason to believe that the development of Malay trade and influences 
in North Australia requires the allowance of a greater time period. 
Certainly at the moment we have no evidence which would lead us 
to assume that the Malays had any interest in, or that they even 
knew of, Australia many generations before Flinders’ time. Nor 
have we any satisfactory proof as yet to demonstrate that any other 
non-Australian people visited North Australia in pre-European 
times. If such visits took place, the evidence for them either has 
not been presented or is insufficient for this conclusion. 

Of particular interest in this respect is a small Chinese jade 
statue found in Darwin, North Australia, in 1879, during excava- 
tion for a road (Fig. 1). Reported as coming from a depth of about 
four feet in the roots of a large banyan tree ** it would seem at first 
glance that it could not have been lost by Chinese laborers who had 
been brought to the region in 1874. On the other hand since the 
excavators apparently had no training or experience in archaeology 
they probably would have been unable to recognize a cache if for 
some unknown reason the object had been secreted in the soil beneath 
the tree at some time between 1874 and 1879. The likelihood that 
the object may have been cached seems enhanced by the fact that 
no other artifacts were found with it, nor were any evidences of 
occupational debris reported. 

The statue itself throws no light on the question of its presence 
in North Australia or of its antiquity there. In so far as it is 
possible to draw conclusions solely from examining a photograph, 
the discernible features suggest that it belongs to either the late 
T‘ang or early Sung dynasty,** that is at the earliest late in the 
9th century or at the latest early in the 11th century of the Chris- 
tian era. 





*8 Worsnop, p. 13. 

** An opinion kindly given by Mr. H. H. F. Jayne. Examination of the 
specimen probably would permit a more accurate determination of the 
period of manufacture. 
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How it reached Australia is the problem. There seem to be only 
three reasonable hypotheses; that it was brought either by (1) 
sailors of unknown but non-Malay nationality, (2) Malays who 
visited North Australia during the eighteenth and ninteenth cen- 
turies (or earlier), or (3) the Chinese laborers who arrived in 
Darwin in 1874. 

At the present time there is no evidence to indicate that Chinese 
or other non-Malay sailors ever reached North Australia in pre- 
historic times. Indeed it has not been established that the Chinese 
had any direct knowledge of Timor until recent centuries, although 
they probably knew of it by name in the 13th century and possibly 
in the 12th century. Before this period, it appears that Chinese 
junks seldom sailed east of Java, Borneo, and the Philippine 
Islands, and for later times it seems not unlikely that visits to such 
distant islands as Timor were never more than casual.’® For 





1®T am indebted to Dr. H. Y. Feng for information from old Chinese 
sources on this point. It is interesting to note that the Chinese apparently 
knew of Java early in the middle of the 3rd century, AD., under the name of 
Chu-pu although the earliest authentic account of the island seems to be 
that of Fahsien (5th century) who used the Sanskrit name of Yeh-p‘o-t‘i 
(Yavadvipa). Shé-po also was employed for Java in 433 and 435 A.D. 
when Javanese visited the Chinese court. There is no information to sug- 
gest that the Chinese were directly acquainted with the islands east of 
Java at this time. In the Lin-wai-tai-t‘a (answers to queries about Canton 
and the countries beyond, by Chou Chii-fu, 11th century) is mention of a 
kingdom of women east of Java where the ocean flows downward and, 
still further to the East, of the island of Wei-lii, the end of the habitable 
world. The remarks about these localities are fanciful and suggest that 
the Chinese secured their information by hearsay. The account relates 
of savage cannibal robbers known as Ma-lo-nu southeast of Java. The 
earliest mention of Borneo, Po-ni (probably North Borneo), seems to be in 
the 9th century book of Man-shu, Book of Barbarians, by Fang-cho, 
although direct or indirect Chinese influences undoubtedly had reached this 
island long before this time. 

A suggestion that the Chinese may have known of Timor during the 
12th century is found in Chu-fan-ch’ih (Accounts of various foreign peoples, 
by Chao Ju-kua) in the mention of Ti-mén. The identification is not quite 
certain, for Ti-mén is said to be near P‘o-ni (Borneo). However, Timor 
was definitely known during the Ming period (1368-1628) by the names of 
Chi-mén and Ki-li-ti-mén and was considered as a dependency of Java. 
There seem to be no satisfactory data to indicate that Chinese junks visited 
Timor during the 12th and 13th centuries and no direct evidence to suggest 
that any direct contacts in the immediately succeeding centuries were ever 
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instance, even in Flinders’ time (1802-1803), as already noted, the 
Chinese seem seldom to have sailed east of Macassar where the 
Malay traders met them. However, even though they occasionally 
may have visited Timor there is no reason at present for suspecting 
that they ventured further east. Thus it would seem unlikely that 
they could have brought the statue to North Australia in pre- 
European times. 

That the Malays may have been responsible for the appearance 
of the statue in North Australia can be admitted as a possibility 
although there is no satisfactory supporting evidence and certain 
considerations oppose this hypothesis. In the first place they ap- 
parently did not frequent the Darwin region, although they prob- 
ably visited there at various times. In Arnhem Land where the 
Malay camps were concentrated no Chinese objects of any descrip- 
tion have been found. Certainly the odds are very great against 
the probability that the one object of Chinese derivation which has 
come to light would have been lost or buried only at a place infre- 
quently visited. However, if we could assume that the Malays are 
responsible for the appearance of the statue in North Australia, 
the available evidence would suggest that they brought it in a rela- 
tively recent period. As already pointed out there seem to have 
been few direct contacts between Timor and China until relatively 
recent centuries. If we should think that the statue has been traded 
from group to group in the East Indies, it would seem necessary 
to allow at least a few centuries for it to reach Timor or other nearby 
islands. Thus it probably could not have reached Timor by such 
indirect agencies at the very earliest before the 14th or 15th cen- 
turies. This likelihood, coupled with the apparently relatively 
recent voyages of Malays to North Australia, would seem to indicate 
that the date of arrival in North Australia was probably quite late. 

The possibility that the modern Chinese in Darwin are responsible 
for the statue must not be underestimated. Whether nineteenth 
century migrating Chinese laborers would be likely to possess a 
statue seven or more centuries old cannot be profitably discussed. 
Surely the possession of an old Chinese statue by modern Chinese 





more than casual. F. Hirth and W. S. Rockhill, who translated Chu-fan- 
ch‘ih (12th century), St. Petersburg, 1911, p. 157, believe Si-lung refers 
to Serang and Ceram but this opinion has not yet been substantiated by 
other evidence. 
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seems more likely than the possession of such an object by natives 
of Timor or some other distant region. The very fact that the 
statue came to light in a settlement already containing several 
hundred Chinese undoubtedly may impress many individuals as 
hardly a coincidence. However, if it could be shown that Chinese 
objects of a kindred type or of similar antiquity are not infrequently 
found in the eastern islands of the East Indies, the possibility that 
the Malays brought the statue to the Darwin area would be con- 
siderably increased. But even so, such a possibility would not neces- 
sarily indicate that it has reposed in Australian soil since much 
before the arrival of European explorers in this region. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of evidence available at the present time the question 
of foreign influences on the northwestern coast of Australia can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The theory that the Australians originally came to Australia 
via the northwestern coast not only cannot be supported by any 
direct or indirect evidence but all considerations vigorously oppose 
such a possibility. 

2. There is no satisfactory evidence to indicate that any major 
trait in Australian culture was introduced via the northwestern 
coast. 

3. There is no evidence to demonstrate that any minor culture 
trait localized in the northwest is of non-Australian derivation, nor 
have any reasons been presented to warrant the supposition that the 
character of any local trait necessarily suggests a foreign origin, 
although it is to be admitted that conclusive proof of the indigenous 
origin of certain traits has not been clearly established. 

4. There are no data to indicate that Malays or any other peoples 
to the west regularly visited any part of Australia much before 
the end of the 18th century. If Australia was visited by them in 
earlier times we are led to believe that such visits apparently were 
quite casual and infrequent. At least we have no evidence to 
indicate any perceptible foreign influence on Australian race or 
culture prior to the latter half of the 18th century. 

5. The only satisfactory evidence of foreign visitors to the north- 
west coast are three stone chisels which presumably come from the 
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East Indies but we have no facts at hand which establish a likely 
date of introduction and at the moment it seems no more likely 
that they came in prehistoric times than within the last century. 

6. The only satisfactory explanations for the presence of the 
small Chinese jade statue found archaeologically in Darwin in 1879 
are that it was brought by Chinese migrants in 1874 and buried by 
them, or that it came in the custody of Malays who had secured it 
by trade and who buried it or lost it on some visit in relatively 
recent times. 
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“LUKE” AND PAUL 


Morton S. ENstin 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THAT THE AUTHOR of Luke—Acts had no knowledge of the 
Pauline epistles is assumed today as axiomatic by most New Testa- 
ment critics. Modern introductions either ignore the matter or 
dismiss it with a sentence. To question the truth of the axiom is 
to risk the charge of belonging to the lunatic fringe of criticism. 
The Tiibingen school took the dependence of Acts upon the Pauline 
letters for granted, in Sabatier’s happy phrase, as “une sorte de 
thése qui n’a pas besoin de démonstration.” Zeller assumed it 
without argument. Overbrook cited Acts 9: 19-30; 15: 1-33; 18: 
24-28 as sufficient evidence. Jacobsen’ sought at some length to 
prove that the first twelve chapters of Acts' were built up from 
I Corinthians and Galatians ; H. Schulze ? argued that Paul’s speech 
at Miletus was verbally dependent upon Paul’s letters, particularly 
I Thessalonians. W. Soltau* examined all the speeches of Acts 
and concluded that the speech at Ephesus (Miletus) depended upon 
I Thes. 2-4; that at Athens upon Rom. 1: 11, 14; and that the so- 
called Apostolic Decrees were based on or reflected I Cor. 6 and 
8-10. Weizsiicker had earlier devoted several pages to the conten- 
tion “that the narrative (in Acts 15) is in the main taken from 
the letter to the Galatians is supported by the circumstance, that the 
picture given by it is distinct in all those features which it has in 
common with the letter, but that wherever it goes beyond its author- 
ity, it is either confined to generalities, or seeks to make the common 
element clear in the style of an expositor.” * 

In the reaction to the Tiibingen reconstruction of early Christi- 
anity the pendulum swung to an equal extreme. Among other 
discredited views was this, that the author of Acts had used the 
epistles. Apparently it was not felt that it was necessary to argue 
the point. To be sure, Sabatier wrote a twenty-five page article,° 





* Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte 1885. 

* Theol. Studien und Kritiken 73 (1900), pp. 110-125. 

*Zeitschr. fiir neut. Wiss. (1903), pp. 128-154. 

‘The Apostolic Age (Engl. Transl.), vol. I, pp. 209 ff. 

* Bibliotheque de Vécole des hautes études, vol. I, 1889, pp. 205-229. 
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“T’auteur du livre des Actes des Apdtres a-t-il connu et utilisé 
dans son récit les épitres de Saint Paul?” in which he reached a 
negative conclusion. Although Zahn considered it “ self-evident, 
but at first thought strange, . . . that Luke did not use as sources 
the letters of Paul,” ® he did consider a few alleged cases of simi- 
larity, but registered a vigorous disclaimer that Luke had made 
any use whatsoever of any of the epistles. Thus without any real 
examination of the evidence the denial of use has become as firmly 
established an axiom as the contrary was for the Tiibingen scholars, 
The reason for this is not so much that “ Luke” omits much 
material which modern writers assume he would have used had be 
known it, but that he not infrequently contradicts what is said or 
implied in the letters. For the Tiibingen scholars this constituted 
no problem. Acts was more or less a romance, that is, in more 
scholarly words, “history with a purpose.” In the swing against 
Tiibingen this was intolerable. It seemed far better, even to those 
who thought that “ Luke ” was Luke, to let him be ignorant of what 
Paul had said and done than to admit that he had made any 
deliberate alterations. But the results of synoptic criticism have 
made all too clear that “ Luke ” was perfectly ready to modify and 
transform his sources. This has often been obscured. “ Luke,” it 
is said, was an editor. His variations from Mark were due to his 
preference at those points for parallel narratives. Thus below his 
Passion narrative was a non-Markan account. A Perean source 
which carefully kept Jesus out of Perea, a Proto-Luke, an “L”— 
all of these were painstakingly reconstructed. It is always risky to 
venture a prophecy. None the less, I am inclined to hazard the 
guess that there will be less and less emphasis in this direction in 
the future. Rather, I believe, Luke will be seen—and the same is 
true of both Matthew and Mark—as an author, who, while utilizing 
sources, stood in no awe of them but felt perfectly free to modify 
and change them as seemed to him wise. The setting of the resur- 
rection experience in Jerusalem instead of in Galilee will be recog- 
nized as due to the demands of the narrative he was writing, not to 
a special source or tradition for which he forsook Mark. The 
combination of the story of the anointing of Jesus with the story 
of Jesus at the house of Simon the Pharisee may safely be ascribed 





* Introduction to the New Testament (Engl. Transl.), vol. III, p. 118. 
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to Luke’s own freedom in rewriting Mark without recourse to a 
hypothetical other source. 

If, as seems to me demonstrable, Luke has not scrupled to rewrite 
Mark and Matthew—I must confess to feeling that Q is simply 
awaiting decent burial—I fail to see any compelling reason to doubt 
his readiness to alter and transform material from the Pauline 
letters if it suited his purpose to do it, especially if he felt that 
by so doing he would free Paul from some unmerited disfavor. 
Nor should it be neglected that some of the points of clash between 
the accounts in Acts and the statements of Paul are not of a kind 
to strike the casual reader. They are real, but they are apparent 
only after close and critical study. There would seem little reason 
to assume such an attitude of mind for Luke despite the fact that 
many have conjured him in the role of a modern candidate for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy because of his famous preface. 

Once freed of the presupposition that since “ Luke” could not 
have altered anything that Paul wrote, he therefore could not have 
known the letters at all, one must be struck by one patent difficulty. 
Obviously he was a Pauline enthusiast. Not only did he devote the 
latter half of Acts to Paul’s adventures, but he clearly portrays him 
as the one who beyond all others was responsible for the establish- 
ment of Christianity as a religion for gentiles. Yet we are asked to 
believe that such a man was either totally unaware that this hero 
of his had ever written letters—where could he have lived ?—or that 
it never occurred to him that it would be of any value to make any 
use of them. Yet he assures us that his writing was not unpre- 
meditated and that he had used such information as was available. 
Zahn feels the force of this and seeks to meet it. His failure to use 
the letters proves his close acquaintance with Paul. He had been 
with Paul so long that he found it unnecessary to use them. The 
trouble with this argument is that the evidence is against it. Noth- 
ing in the so-called “external tradition” appears to be either 
external or tradition, but simply a series of deductions from the 
book itself. And the evidence of this long and intimate personal 
acquaintance with Paul which Zahn postulates I fail utterly to 
detect. Sabatier can explain Luke’s failure to use the letters—he 
does recognize that Luke could have learned from them had he 
used them !—as due to the fact that he lived so near to the Apostolic 
Age that Paul was still simply the missionary and traveller. But 
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is that the impression which one gets from Acts? Furthermore, 
the recent attempts to give an early date for Luke-Acts and thus to 
place its composition shortly after Paul’s death, if not actually 
during his lifetime, appear to me to have failed utterly, and that 
any date before the end of the century is most hazardous. And by 
that time Paul was known—for better or for worse—and his letters 
were coming to be read in the church services, not only in those 
communities to which he had written them, but more generally. 
How could “ Luke” be ignorant of them? Why did he ignore 
them? He may not have had copies of them, may not have had 
them open on his desk as he wrote, but that he had heard them, some 
at least, read in church services, and knew at least imperfectly their 
content appears to me inescapable. 

It would appear to me high time that a new and completely fresh 
examination of this whole question be made. It may well be that 
the final result will but confirm the present popular notion, although 
personally I seriously doubt it. In this paper I would merely 
indicate a few of the points that would appear to merit consideration 
in such a study. 

1. Is it simply coincidence that the missionary journeys of Paul 
as sketched in Acts carry him to precisely those communities to 
which we have Pauline letters? To be sure, we have no letters to 
Athens; yet it would have been unthinkable to the author of Acts 
that Paul could have neglected so important a city, especially when 
it lay on route from Berea to Corinth. Furthermore, the clear 
reference to his sojourn in that city—“ Wherefore when we could 
no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left behind at Athens 
alone” (I Thes. 3: 1)—may well have provided the setting for 
the story of what Paul accomplished in that city. Occasional 
attempts have been made to account for Paul’s disparagement of 
human wisdom in the early chapters of I Corinthians as the reflec- 
tion of his unsuccessful attempt in Athens; he had failed in his 
philosophy examination. Henceforth he would never try that again. 
But Paul did not write I Corinthians for several years after that 
experience. Was it still rankling in his heart? On the other hand, 
if “ Luke ” was familiar with I Corinthians, this obvious emphasis 
upon the superiority of the “foolishness of God” to the “ wisdom 
of men ” might well have provided him with the basis for his story 
of Paul’s visit and speech in the city of the philosophers. 
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If it is objected that “ Luke ” gives an account of Paul’s visit to 
Cyprus, but with no letter to Cyprus to provide the hint, a satisfac- 
tory answer may yet be found. Eduard Schwartz in his penetrating 
essay, “ Zur Chronologie des Paulus,”* has stressed a point that 
seems to me unanswerable. If the visits to Jerusalem in Acts 11: 
27-30 (cf. 12: 25) and 15: 1-35 are but one, the two journeys which 
follow these visits and in which Paul and Barnabas start (or plan 
to start) together are also one. That Paul and Barnabas quarreled 
in Antioch is certain; * that this was but temporary has generally 
been assumed. But, of course, it is sheer assumption. It appears 
to me by no means impossible that this quarrel was the real source 
for the Acts story, and that on the basis of this incident and of his 
knowledge that Barnabas and Mark had travelled in Cyprus ® while 
Paul and Silas had travelled through Asia Minor into Europe he 
revamped the story into two journeys, on the first of which Paul and 
Barnabas journey together in Cyprus and later in Asia Minor, at 
the outset of the second quarrel over John Mark and part. Further- 
more, this reconstruction by “ Luke” would have a definite value 
for his account. He would thus have chronicled a missionary 
journey by Paul before the latter in Jerusalem tells “ what signs 
and wonders God had wrought among the gentiles’® through 
{him],” in keeping with Gal. 2: 2—“and I laid before them the 
gospel which I preach among the gentiles.” 

In his rapid review of the events following his conversion Paul 
remarks that after his brief visit in Jerusalem he went “ into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia.”** That these years were spent in 
zealous preaching for the new cause is clearly implied by the follow- 
ing verses. Unfortunately, the details of the story are not known. 
This fact is of the utmost importance, for the accounts in Acts also 
passes by this time in the regions of Syria and Ciliica in silence: 
“And when the brethren [sc. in Jerusalem] knew it, they brought 
him down to Cxesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus (9:30),... 
“And Barnabas went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul, and when 
he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch” (11: 25, 26). 
Is it not curious that the author of Acts passes by in silence this 





* Nachrichten von der kinigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gét- 
tingen (Phil.-historische Klasse), 1907, pp. 269-287. 

*Gal. 2: 13. 2° Acts 15: 12; cf. 15: 4. © 

*Cf. Acts 4: 36. 11Gal. 1: 21. 
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one period of Paul’s ministry—and a long period too—for which 
he could get no information from the letters and summarizes it with 
a word ** which sounds surprisingly like a paraphrase of the similar 
word in Galatians?** Furthermore, it is to be observed that Paul 
refers in this passage to having been “ unknown by face unto the 
churches of Juda which were in Christ.” Did this fondness of 
Paul’s for the phrase “in Christ ” lead the author of Acts to stress 
the fact that during his sojourn in Jerusalem Paul had disputed 
with the “ Hellenists,” that is, with gentiles? ™* 

2. There is no more perplexing verse in the whole gospel 
tradition than Luke 24: 34—“ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon.” Why is this signal event referred to so 
incidentally? Why is no story told of how this appearance took 
place? The perplexity of early Christians is still revealed by the 
uncertainity of the text. Some Mss. tell the story as verse 12. 
This, however, is clearly an interpolation from John 20: 3 ff. and 
not a part of the Lukan text. Another attempt was to identify this 
appearance with that to the two travelling to Emmaus by making 
the word, “saying,” their salutation to those in Jerusalem. This 
solution too is highly improbable. Why does Luke tantalize us in 
this fashion? That he deliberately refrains from telling the story 
known to him appears most unlikely. On the other hand, that a 
tradition should have come down in so bare a form is also im- 
probable. Does not the famous catalogue of resurrection appear- 
ances in I Cor. 15 provide a reasonable explanation? The first 
appearance according to Paul was to Cephas, that is, to Peter. Lake 
suggested, “as a counsel of despair,” that the words “and hath 
appeared to Simon” might be regarded as later additions to the 
text of Luke under the influence of I Cor. 15: 5.15 The difficulty 
is twofold: There is no textual warrant (save the variants 
Aéyovres—A€yovras) for excising the verse. If this were an interpo- 
lation would not “ Peter ” or “ Cephas ” have been more natural than 





12 Acts 9. 30 f. 

13 Gal. 1: 22-24. 

1% Acts 9: 29. For this use of the perplexing term “ Hellenist” see 
Cadbury’s note in The Beginnings of Christianity, V, pp. 59-74. 
indebted to my student, Mr. J. H. Allen, for this suggestion, which appears 


to me not improbable. 
15 The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, p. 102. 
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“Simon?” I am inclined to see I Cor. 15:5 not as the basis for a 
later interpolation but as the source of Luke’s own phrase. The 
reason he has no story to tell of the appearance is that Paul gave 
him none. On the other hand, this mention of an appearance to 
Peter was essential to his purpose (cf. Luke 22: 31, 32 and the 
stories of the leadership of Peter in the early chapters of Acts). 

3. In a study of the Lukan story of the Ascension ** I sug- 
gested the possibility that familiarity with “a tradition, perhaps 
somewhat akin to that of Paul’s in I Cor., that Jesus had appeared 
for many days,” led him not only to make Paul say at Pisidian 
Antioch, “God raised him from the dead: and he was seen for 
many days of them that came up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem ” (Acts 13: 30 f.), but to revise his earlier notion that the final 
parting had been on the resurrection day and to substitute the story 
in Acts 1. I should be inclined now to feel that Paul’s statement 
in I Cor. 15, and not “a tradition somewhat akin to it,” caused 
“Luke ” to change his opinion. Paul’s repeated “then . . . then 
... then” would easily suggest “over a period of many days” 
and, more explicitly, the round number forty. Furthermore, Paul’s 
word, “ Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed ” (I Cor. 15: 11), would surely suggest “ who are [now?] 
his witnesses unto the people” (Acts 13: 31). Nor is it difficult 
to see why Luke made the change. He had omitted the Galilean 
episode at the end of the gospel through the desire to avoid back- 
tracking: his chronicle is of a steady advance in ever widening 
circles, first in Galilee, then in Jerusalem, then into gentile terri- 
tory, and eventually to Rome. When they left Galilee, Jerusalem 
became the next centre; there was no turning back. Later, as he 
is assembling fresh materials for the subsequent chapters, his atten- 
tion is caught by the significance of Paul’s list. Failing to realize 
that these Pauline appearances had been of the glorified Lord 
from heaven, he understands them as in a resuscitated body. This 
gives him a fresh justification for his view that the disciples had 
remained in Jerusalem and a reason for the delay in the reception 
of the Spirit. It could not have come earlier, for, since Jesus had 
not ascended, the Spirit was still his. 

4. Several cases of similarity of phrase deserve a word. (a) It 





1° Journal of Biblical Literature 47 (1928), pp. 60-73. 
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has often been pointed out that in Acts 9: 21 Luke makes Paul 
use mopOciv of his attempted extermination of Christians, while 
Paul twice uses the same word in this not usual sense in Galatians 
(1: 18, 23). That examples of this usage can be found—Zahn 
cites Philo, Jn Flaccum 8—does not alter the fact that these are 
the only occurrences of the word in the New Testament: twice 
used by Paul in one passage, once in a passage put in his mouth 
by “Luke.” (b) More impressive is the parallel between Acts 7: 
53 (oirwes éAdBere tov vopoy eis Suatayas ayyéAwv) and Gal. 3: 19f, 
(ri obv 6 vopos; tev mapaBdcewy xapw mpocereOn, axpis dv EAOy 7d 
oreppa © ernyyeAtat, Siatayels &° dyyéAwv ev xetpi pecirov). Aside 
from the verbal similarity is the notion that the law came through 
the instrumentality of angels. In the heat of writing Galatians 
Paul makes this rash statement. It is open to serious doubt that 
it really expressed his sober judgment. The improbability that 
such a notion would have become a part of the tradition about 
Paul plus the identity of phrase surely suggests dependence here. 
Nor is it to be overlooked that while Paul uses the phrase to dis- 
parage the law, Luke uses it as an additional reason for its dignity. 
(c) Perhaps the phrase {nAwrhs txdpywv (Acts 22: 3; Gal. 1: 14) 
and the similarity between 6 xal éroincav (Acts 11: 30) and 6 xai 
éorovdaca aitd tovro roujoa (Gal. 2: 10) should be noted since they 
refer respectively to precisely the same incidents. 

5. That the escape from Damascus “through” the wall de- 
scribed in Acts 9: 23-25 is the same as that referred to in II Cor. 
11: 32 f. few will doubt. How much stress should be laid on the 
repeated phrase da rod re‘yovs and the fact that yadd{ew éy is em- 
ployed in both passages is hard to say. On the other hand, it 
would not be surprising to see Luke substitute the more common 
odvpis for the infrequent capydvy. To be sure, in Paul’s account 
it was to escape “the ethnarch under Aretas the king ”—outside 
the walls—that he fled, while “ Luke ” represents it as due to the 
hostile Jews within the city. That “ Luke’s” account is secondary 
is palpable. It would be a most extraordinary thing if, having 
become the object of Jewish wrath in Damascus, Paul had fled of 
all places to Jerusalem. On the other hand, my friend Mr. Allen 
has pointed out to me that such a modification of a narrative by 
“Luke” is quite in keeping with his usual desire to free Paul 
(and other Christians) from the suspicions of having incurred 
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official displeasure. It was always the Jews who had hampered and 
hounded Paul. I think the point is well made. 

6. Regarding the clash between Acts 15 and Gal. 2 little need 
be said. That straw has been adequately threshed. It may perhaps 
be noted the several differences between Acts 15: 1 ff. and Gal. 2: 
11-14 are more easily explained as due to a deliberate alteration of 
the latter by the former than to the use of “tradition.” Thus 
“certain from James” becomes “ certain men from Judea,” inci- 
dentally freeing James from disingeniousness in his later statement 
(15: 24); Peter is removed from the limelight. Is this not a 
deliberate apologetic touch to avoid a clash between the two great 
figures (cf. II Pet. 3: 15)? Again Paul and Barnabas “had no 
small dissension,” but not with one another. Rather they stood 
shoulder to shoulder against the newcomers. Their quarrel was to 
be on a difficult point, and later. And finally scrupulous care is 
taken to omit mention of Titus, although he is surely to be seen 
among “the certain other of them” that accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas. This deliberate omission of Titus suggests that “ Luke ” 
understood Paul to mean that Titus, although a gentile, had been 
circumcised, and accordingly recast the statement, later inserting 
the story of the circumcision of Timothy, who at least had one 
Jewish parent. 

%. In an earlier article I have suggested my reasons for feeling 
that the story of Paul, the former student of Gamliel, having a 
part in the stoning of Stephen is pure fiction.’ Surely all the 
details of this legend could be easily evolved from his references 
to his earlier persecutions of Christians, his strictness in keeping 
the law, and that in his interpretation of it he had followed the 
teaching of the Pharisees.** 

8. I cannot free myself from the suspicion that in the amazingly 
brief account in Acts (18: 1-17) of Paul’s eighteen months in 
Corinth are obscurities in part dependent upon I Cor. 1. Both 
Crispus and Sosthenes are given the title 6 dpyowaywyds. The 
conversion of the former is explicitly mentioned; perhaps that of 
the latter is implied. Otherwise who are the “ they all ” who beat 
him before Gallio’s judgment-seat? Is it fanciful to see in this a 
reference to the wrath of his fellow Jews because he too had gone 





* Journal of Religion VII 4 (July, 1927), pp. 360-375. 
* Phil. 3: 4ff.; Gal. 1: 13f.; I Cor. 15: 9. 
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the way of Crispus? Now in I Cor. Crispus is apparently one of 
the prominent Christians. Furthermore, a Sosthenes joins Paul 
in sending the letter. To be sure, he may be an Ephesian, but it 
seems far more likely that he is a Corinthian temporarily with 
Paul. How much “tradition” is known to “ Luke” about these 
men? How much has he “ deduced ” from the letter? 

9. One more point may be mentioned. If Luke 22: 19 b, 20 is 
part of the original text, there can be no question but what “ Luke ” 
has made direct and exact use of I Cor. 11: 23-25. Probably, 
however, the verses are to be omitted as a non-Western interpolation. 
Hence the question of “ Luke’s ” dependence is not raised. On the 
other hand, his text is left with the order of cup and bread reversed. 
Is that simply an aberration of his, perhaps not unlike his reversal 
of the order of the Temptations? Is it a coincidence that in I Cor. 
10: 16, 21 Paul makes mention of the cup before the bread, or is 
it legitimate to query if Luke’s order is not in conscious dependence 
upon Paul? *® 

Many other passages would have to be considered in a complete 
study. For example, did the indignant query, “Or I only and 
Barnabas, have we not a right .. .” (I Cor. 9: 6), following the 
reference to the “rest of the apostles,” suggest to “ Luke” that 
Paul and Barnabas, in addition to the twelve, had that title (Acts 
14: 4,14)? Does the insistence of Acts 1: 21 that only those who 
have seen the Lord are eligible to be apostles depend upon the 
(probably mistaken) interpretation of I Cor. 9: 1 that an apostle 
must have been an eyewitness? Does Acts 20: 3 depend upon 
Rom. 15: 31? 

The argument from silence is often raised. Why, asks Sabatier, 
does Luke omit the story of Onesimus if he knew it? Zahn is 
certain that had Luke known Paul’s word, “If after the man of 
men I fought with beasts at Ephesus,” he must have chronicled it. 
This type of reasoning at best is very risky. It is far too like the 
argument which has so long been used to prove that Luke had 
never read Matthew. After all, authors can omit what they do 
not want. It would be rash to assert that Luke did not use Mark 
because he fails to tell the story of the young man who ran off 





1° Yet caution is necessary here. In Didache 9: 1-5 the same order is 
given. Does this evidence the existence of a tradition which “Luke” 
knew, independent of Paul? 
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without the sheet. As a matter of fact, it is by no means incon- 
ceivable that “Luke” did make use of the reference to Paul’s 
fighting with beasts. Very possibly he understood it as a figurative 
reference to his clash with the infuriated Ephesian mob; very 
possibly he was right. 

Thus there appears to me sufficient evidence to warrant reopening 
the question of the possible relationship of Luke—Acts and the 
Pauline letters. Many will say some of these cases are zero factors. 
They may be zeros, but they are not factors, since they are added 
not multiplied. Thus those that are themselves zeros do not affect 
the total. If this sketchy paper leads to further studies, it will 
have served its purpose. 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF EZEKIEL AND THAT OF THE 
JOHN H. SCHEIDE PAPYRI'* 


HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THERE HAS BEEN deposited in the Princeton University Library 
a collection of Biblical papyri by their owner, Mr. John H. Scheide 
of Titusville, Pa. The collection consists of twenty-one leaves from 
an ancient codex. Nineteen of the leaves are almost perfectly 
preserved, while two are incomplete. They contain in uncials the 
Greek text of Ezekiel 19. 12-39. 29, except for the portion lost with 
the missing pages, and other omissions. There is no doubt that 
these leaves belong to the same find as the famous Chester Beatty 
collection and form part of the codex in that collection containing 
Ezekiel and Esther. 

The evidence for dating uncial script is somewhat limited. 
Kenyon at first was inclined to date this manuscript in the late 
third century A. D., while Wilcken favoured the second. Kenyon 
has so far modified his original position as to place the manuscript 
in the late second or early third. This is confirmed by minuscule 
notations found on pages 64, 68, and 90. Dr. H. I. Bell of the 
British Museum says: “These cursive notes seem to me pretty 
certainly not later than the third century.” He sees no reason 
to put the manuscript far into the third century, if it is not even 
as early as the second. 

A collation of this papyrus with the other Greek manuscripts 
shows that Sch. is closer to B than to the other uncials. The 
new text has about five hundred-fifty variant readings not found 
in any other uncial manuscript. Both Sch. and B represent a pre- 
Origenian text, and consequently their close affiliation is not 


surprising. 





1The following sigla have been used in this article— i, Massoretic 
text—Greek codices: Sch., the text of the John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri; 
B, Vaticanus; A, Alexandrinus; Q, Marchalianus; I, Cryptoferratensis— 
H, Syro-Hexaplar—Old Latin fragments: Aug, Augustine; H, Hieronymus; 
T, Tyconius; C, Constance; Sg, St. Gall; W, Wiirzburg. Minuscules are 
numbered according to Holmes-Parsons. 
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The Scheide papyrus furthermore has a large number of unique 
readings not represented in the minuscule manuscripts. Some of 
these can be explained as due to the influence of the Hebrew text. 
The agreements with the Hebrew are independent of Origenian 
influence as is clearly shown by comparison with H. Even if 
palaeographical evidence for the date of the new text were not at 
hand, this study would indicate that this version was written before 
Origen began his great work of revision. The influence of the 
Hebrew is somewhat surprisingly established by errors due to 
misreading the original or by clear evidence of the use of a Hebrew 
text which was not always flawless. 

An examination of the readings which have no counterpart in 
the other Greek manuscripts shows that Sch. has forty-three cases 
which are an exact translation from the Hebrew. In this article, 
the citations from Sch. precede other Greek readings and are not 
indicated by any siglum. These are the forty-three cases where 
Sch. uniquely follows the Hebrew: 


29.13, ovx exopevOnoav, M 16 -halaki 41, ov 
ew as (ov A) ev avrass BAQ. Since exe as well as ev avras 
is a Hebraism, it is possible that bam may have been read as sam. 


21.6 (11), oogvos. Sch. alone among the Greek texts agrees 
with SI mat*nayim; H, in agreement with the other Greek texts, 
has the possessive gov, but sets it off with the obelus. —7 (12), 
may mva, Where BAQ have aca capé xa wav wva. The addition is 
marked with the obelus in Q and H.——22 (27), rov Badrew 
follows MA lispdk ; nar Batew BAQ. 23 (28), xa avros avapipyy- 
oxwv adixiav tov AnudOnvac agrees with MM w*hii’-mazkir ‘dwoén 
l*hittapeés ; nat avtos avapipvyoKwv adiccas avtov(-wy A) pvnoOnva BAQ. 
— 28 (33), orws: eyepov orws BAQ. The verb is not in M.— 
30 (35), ev tw torw rns wWias Ovyarpos: ev ty yn Ty Oa BAQ. In 
Sch. ev tw torw may have been copied from the line above. The 
reading @vyarpos is unique, and no other restoration seems possible ; 
MH b’ére m*kirdtayik ‘in the land of thine origin.’ It appears 
that the translator derived m*kirdtayik from the root mdakar ‘to 
sell” as the Qal passive participle, feminine plural, with the pos- 
sessive suffix. Accordingly m*kiirah ‘what is sold’ > ‘what is 
acquired by purchase’ > ‘ one’s property,’ ‘one’s own.’ Cf. Assyr- 
ian makkuru ‘ possession? and Syriac m*kar ‘to buy.’ Apparently 
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Sch. is based on a defective Hebrew text with a dittograph, 3 
or °3 added to m*kirdtayik. 

22.4, ovedos represents SM hérpah. BAQ prefix «s.—- 8, ra 
ayia: kar ta ayta BAQ. Sch. agrees with M. 

23.17, ev rn ropvea avrwv, in agreement with M betaznitam. For 
avrwv, BAQ have avrns. — 32, eorat wAcovafov is based on MM tihych 

. mirbah. Cf. car (om. AQ) ro wAcovafov BAQ. H indicates 
the verb with the asterisk. —— 33, ro rornpiov adamas Kat adaviopov 
rornpiov adeAdys gov Sapapeas is in agreement with M: kds sammah 
us*mamah kos ’ahdtek s6m*rén. FH supports Sch. in the addition 
of the name Samaria; in Sg. the beginning of the verse is lost, 
but Samarie is preserved at the end. B reads: xat to ornpwy 
adavicpov mrornpiov adeAdys cov, and Sapapeas is added by the 
corrector. 

24.17, wevOous: revOous eo B* (eon B*) : revOovs eorw Q; revbovs 
ecrat avrn A. In the omission of the verb, Sch. follows M. 

26.13, car xataAvow: kat xataAvoee BAQ. Sch agrees with M 
w*hisbatti. H, et destruam, reflects Sch. — 18, vv doBnOnoovra: 
kat poByOnoovrae BQ (xac vw A, 106). Sch. follows M ‘attih 
yehr'di. 

27.4, xadAos gov: co. xakAos BAQ. In the margin of Q is noted 
the variant ro xaAAos gov. Sch. agrees with Ml yopék; W agrees 
with Sch., speciem tuam.—— 8, noav: o yoav BAQ. Sch. agrees 
with SH, which has no relative before hayii.— 27, dvvapw ov: 
noav Svvapes cov BAQ. The verb is not in M.— 33, poAov oov: 
puoOov BAQ. While the Greek is not a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, Sch. agrees with MM in having the possessive pronoun, 
“iz"bonayik. 

28. 7, emt ro KadAos: em oe Kat em to KakAos BAQ. Sch. follows 
MA ‘al-y*pi. —13, worw: worw kat apyvpiov Kat xpvovov BA, The 
words added in BA are not in Ml; they are marked with the obelus 
in Q™ and in H. 

30. 5, rns SiaOyxns per avtov paxatpa: rns SiaOyxys pov paxaipa BAQ. 
Sch. agrees with MM, habb*rit ‘ittim bahéreb.— 7%, war epnpobh 
covrat: Kat epnuwOnoerar BAQ. MM has the plural, w*ndsammi. — 
13, Kat apxovres ovx represents MA w'ndsi’ .... 10’ yihyeh-“dd, 
where ndSi’ is nominative. BAQ have the accusative: xa apxovras 

. Kat ovx. ——17, Kat avrat: Kat at yuvaiKes BQ*. Sch. seems to 
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be based on SM w*hénnadh. — 21, Sowa, 1°: S00nva BAQT. Mm 
has the active infinitive lagim, of which Sovva is a translation. 

32. 3, Kae avagovow oe: Kat avagw oe BAQ. Sch. corresponds to 
A w*heélika. 4, ta Onpia: wavta ta Onpa BAQ. Sch. agrees 
with M hayyat. — 20, raca » wus avtys: maca n wus avrov BAQ. 
Sch. agrees with Ml w*kol-himéneyha and supports the antiquity 
of the feminine suffix in the Hebrew. —— 24, o xaraBawovres, where 
cat is prefixed by BAQ. Sch. follows M. 

34,13, ev tas dapayé&: Kar ev tas dapayv BAQ. Sch. agrees 
with MA. — 15, cat yrwoorrat ort eyw eyu xs BAQ. This phrase is 
lacking in Sch., Complutensis, Aug. and M. H follows BAQ, but 
marks the phrase with the obelus. —— 28, rpovoyy: ev rpovoun BAQ. 
Sch. follows MM baz, and H I*bezta favours this version. — 31, 
mpoBata 2: kat tpoBara BAQ. The conjunction is not in M. 


36. 8, eyyLovor: eAmLovow BAQ. Here Sch. is alone amongst all 
Greek MSS. in preserving the correct reading of the Hebrew 
gér*bai and thus substantiates the emendation of J. E. Grabe, 
Septuaginta etc., 3 vols., Oxford, 1707-20. In Vol. III, the text 
has in smaller and rather slender type eyyovow, while in the 
margin we have in regular type eAmovow. This emendation was 
adopted by Rahlfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart, 1935. J. F. Schleusner, 
apparently independently, came to the same conclusion as Grabe, 
Novus Thesaurus Philologico-criticus, Pars secunda, Leipzig, 1820, 
329-330. The Old Latin follows Sch.; cf. T, qui appropinquat 
venire. 

37.1, pecrov ootwv: pectov ocrewy avOpwrwov BAQ. Sch. agrees 


with M. In Q and H avOp. has the obelus prefixed. 


38. 8, ner: eAevoerar kar fer BAQ. Sch. agrees with M tabd’.— 

11, exe ynv ameppipevov : emt ynv ameppevny (amepimpevnyv AQ) B. Sch. 
is apparently based on MM ‘al-’éres p*razdt.——11, ep ynovyaovras: 
BAQ add ev novya. Ml hassdq*tim has no modifying phrase. 
11, xarouovvras ev 7: BQ insert yyy after the participle. Cf. M 
y0sbim, which lacks ‘earth.’ —16, avrov Twy (Twy is marked 
with the asterisk in Q) : avroy BA. Sch. follows M: l“énéhém gag. 
H marks Gog with the asterisk, apparently considering the reading 
of BA as that of the original LXX.——17, rade Acya Ks: ade 
Aeye ks ks tw Twy B. Although A, Q, and H have rw Twy, the 
latter two mark it with the obelus. 
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39.4, nat evn rodda (cf. Kat rodAa eOvy, 22, 23, 36, 48, 51, 231): 
xa ta €Ovn ta BAQT, translating M w%ammim ’dser. The text 
of Sch. is based on a Hebrew version: w“ammim rabbim, which 
has support in a number of MSS. — 8, yvwon on, found in BAQT, 
is omitted in Sch., in agreement with M. 

If the date of the manuscript is correctly determined by palae- 
ography, it seems that the original LXX was closer to the Hebrew 
than the readings in B would lead us to think. Apparently these 
unique expressions were originally in the LXX, became lost, and 
were subsequently restored by Origen in his revision. 

Besides the above forty-three examples where Sch. uniquely 
agrees with SM, there are ten other instances which have not been 
included in that calculation. These are very close to the Hebrew, 
but probably should be considered separately : 

22.7, ev aduia: ev adxias BAQ. The singular is in agreement 
with Mi. 

23. 25, ev mvpt xatadayovrae appears to represent M té’akél: mvp 
xatapayerac BQ. The latter reading is in the text of H, but the 
marginal note follows Sch. 

24.4, nat euBadre ta Sxorounpata «as avrov. This word-order 
follows MM ’ésdp n°taheyha ’eleyhd. BAQ place as avrov directly 
after the verb. — 20, Aoyos Kv eyevero mpos pe: B places mpos pe 
before the verb. Sch. agrees with Ml even in word-order: d*bar- 
YHWH héayah “élay. 

25.3, exexapas: exexapnre BAQT. Although the Greek is not a 
literal translation of the Hebrew, Mi has the verb in the singular: 
ya‘an ’om*rék he’ah. 

26. 6, orvyvacovow : crevagovow BAQ. Sch. is closer to M saim’mil. 

27.14, ryv europiav: ayopav BAQ. Here Sch. is probably closer 
to M “iz*bdndyik ‘ thy wares.’ 

32.21, wat epovow: Kat epovow oo. BAQ. Sch. lacks the second 
person pronoun in agreement with MM y*dabb’ri-lé. 

38.17, ev xepi: dia xexpos BAQ. Sch. has a Hebraism based on 
MK b’yad, which is not unusual in the LXX; cf. Haggai 1.1; 2.1. 

39.4, The reading of BAQT, So6ncovra, is not in Sch., but later 
in the verse, 8e5wxa is found in Sch. as well as in BAQ. It should 
be noted that A uses the root ndtan only once: n*tattikd repre- 
sented by deduxa ce. 
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There are also twenty-two other passages which have not been 
included in the previous fifty-three. While in these unique readings 
there is possible Hebrew influence, it is decidedly more remote than 
in either of the previous groups. These are the passages: 


20. 41, eOvwv is closer to M haggdyim than Aawy of BAQ. —— 44, 
ev vypew probably reflects M “itt*kém: ovrws yaw BAQ. 

21.21 (26), &w rows tvros may have been suggested by M 
batt*rapim; cf. ev ros yAvrras BAQ. 

22. 25, Suvvacrea, where BAQ use the preposition ev. MM hdsen 
has no preposition, and it may be that Sch. shows that influence, 
though good usage does not require it in Greek. 

24. 14, xpwOnoe may represent the influence of Mi spatik, which 
occurs only once and is rendered by xpww ge 1°. : 

26.14, ov py oxodounPnon: ov pn oxodounOys BAQ. While the 
latter preserves good Greek usage, the future may reflect the im- 
perfect tense in MM 10’ tibbanéh. 

27.19, wat owos e€ AondA es thy ayopay cov edwxav: Kat owov es THY 
ayopay gov edwxav e£ Aon (AcanA A) BA. The latter is based on 
an error in reading Sl: w'din w*ydwin m’uzzal b*iz*bdnayik 
nitinni. Similarly Sch. has the same error as BA, though its 
version is unique. Yet it reflects Hebrew influence in the position 
of e€ AondA. —— 30, Kat Onoovrar ext tyv Kepadny avtwv ynv oTpwoovrat 
orodov: Kat extOnoovrat emt Thy KehaAnv avTwv ynv Kat orodov oTpwoovrat 
BA. — Cf. M ba‘éper yitpallasi. Sch. agrees with M in omitting 
the conjunction, but BA agree in having the Hebrew word- 
order. —— 33, azo tov mAnBovs cov Kat Tov ovpperov gov. BAQ 
repeat the preposition after xa. The omission in Sch. may reflect 
Ml iima‘tirabayik. 

28.13, Ov: rov 6 BAQ. Mi omits the article. 

29.14, atxpadwovay Avyyrrwy: tyv atx. tov Avy. BQ. The omission 
of the first article may be due to the influence of M shit misrayim, 
where §*bit is in the construct state. 

30.18, oxoragve:: avoxorace BAQ. It seems Sch., without the 
intensive prefix, is closer to MM hasak. 

31.8, xvrapicoo ov tovavra. BQ omit the negative; A adds ovx 
eyenPnoav to the reading of BQ. Cf. M ‘drazim 10’-“imaimihi; 
Hagrees with Sch. Cf. Sg, et cypressi non tales. 16, aro dwvns 


v 
‘ 
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TTwoEWS aVTOV: amo THS Pwvys THS TTwWTEWS aVTOV BAQ. In the 
omission of the articles Sch. represents a rendering of SA made 
without concern for the Greek idiom. —— 18, xataByf xaraBiBac- 
Onon: KataBnh xataBiBacOyr BAQ. The indicative of Sch. may 
be reminiscent of MM hiradta. 

34. 14, ev ope vinAw: ev tw opa tw vWyo BAQ. It appears that 
Sch. omits the article through influence of the Hebrew, where 
both nouns are in the construct state: b’hdré m*rdm-yisra‘él. — 
19, Kat ro tetapaypevov vdwp twv rodwv vywv. The preposition vzo 
is inserted before rwv rodwv by BA; azo by Q. The unusual Greek 
construction in Sch. is evidently a Hebraism, since no preposition 
is used in fA, which has the construct state: mirpas raglékém. 

35.11, xat yvwoOnoopa. BAQ add oo. SM noda‘ti bam has 
nothing corresponding to oo, which may represent bam misread 
as b°kd. 

36.3, Kar peconOnvar: Kar pronPyvac vuas BA. The omission of the 
pronoun in Sch. may be due to MM, which has the pronoun only 


There is also evidence that the text in Sch. represents a trans- 
lation which is based either upon a faulty Hebrew text or upon 
errors in reading the Hebrew. These passages have not been 
included in the above résumés. Such an error is found in 24.2, 
ypawov exa ceavtw nuepav. This is evidently based on M: k*tob-l*ki 
‘et-Sém hayydm, but exe appears to be an error, Sam ‘ there’ being 
read for sém ‘name’; in consequence hayyém was not put in the 
genitive as in MM. Another error is found in 36. 2: eyevnFys: every 
BAQ. Sch. is evidently based on a misreading of MA hay’tah as 
scriptio plena for hayitd, unless it be a mere mistake of the copyist. 

In 32.18, the text of Sch. apparently represents an attempt to 
restore order out of chaos in the LX X: ra e6vn ras Ovyarepas vexpas: 
tas OQvyatepas ta Ovy vexpas BAQ. The Greek is based on a mis- 
reading of the Hebrew or else on a faulty Hebrew text. Evidently 
<Ovy is meant to be taken as the subject of the main verb. Cf. M 
ab’ndt goyim (haggdyim) ’‘addirim. The translator of the LXX 
left out a There is no doubt that gdyim had the article in the 
text before the translator; ‘addirim certainly had yod written 
between d and r. Through misreading the Hebrew, the translator 
worked on haggdyim harigim. Cf. 3%, 9 bahdrigim, which is 
rendered es tovs vexpovs. Originally the LXX probably had tas 
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vyatepas ta €Ovn vexpa (Cf. vexpa Q*); in the course of time -s was 
attached to vexpa. In the text of Sch. we have an attempt to 
restore order out of chaos and to conform to a construction which 
does less violence to Greek usage. 

Two errors in Sch. are intensely interesting. The first is in 27. 
16, ex @apoes Kar @acoB car Paywh car Xopxop: ex @apoas xa Aapw6 
cat Xopyop BQ; ex @appes xa Pappw xa Kopyopuvs A. The three 
proper names of BAQ represent Ml abiis w*ra‘mét wtkadkdd. The 
reading «x @apoas seems to go back to a Hebrew text in which 
sé8, a synonym for bis was used. Rigmah w*sés apparently was 
misread as rigmah r*sé8, whence the transition to rigmat r*sés, and 
finally to riqgmat tarsis was easy. It may be that while one Hebrew 
text had rigmah w*Sés, another well-known reading was rigmah 
ibis. Some scribe probably wrote in his text a small cross over 
sé as a reference to the margin where he wrote PI3*. Then in a 
subsequent copy, the cross (*) in the margin was enlarged (X) 
and brought down to the line of writing. In the transitional 
Hebrew alphabet X would be understood as ¢. With metathesis 
of b and s, tasdb was read and taken into the text, and the con- 
junction w placed before it. The reading xa: @aco8 in Sch. is 
accordingly a doublet for ex @apoas. While it seems clear that there 
were two Hebrew texts, one with bis and one with sé, we cannot 
tell which is the older. This sé§ may have come into this verse 
from verse 7 in the same chapter. At any rate, this error in Sch. 
supports the Massoretic text. The reading Xopyxop is evidently due 
to the confusion of Hebrew r and d. It is quite apparent that the 
translator did not know the meaning of the Hebrew text. The 
second is in 28, 16, ro yepovB rocex ex peowvy AVGwv mvpwov. The 
word rogex is omitted in BA, while Q substitutes for it the more 
correct translation of the Hebrew, reading ro yepovB8 ro cvoxcagor. 
Ml has k*riih hassdkék mittok ’abné-’é. In the Sch. version, or its 
predecessor, it is evident that the Hebrew text was incorrectly 
read and that hassdkék was taken as a proper name and incorrectly 
transliterated as rogey. C clearly follows the Sch. tradition, 
cherubin sech de medio lapidum igneorum. Here it is evident 
that zo was regarded as the definite article and consequently was 
dropped in Latin. 

Some of the readings in Sch. can be explained from dittography 
of some letter in the Hebrew: 
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29. 20, xa: avr» BAQ. M p*ullaté has neither the conjunction 
nor the preposition. «a: may have arisen from dittography of waw 
in the previous word, /*hélé, which is the last word in verse 19. 

30.9, rapayn peyadn: tapaxy BAQ. The text of Ml is halhalah 
bahém. Sch. is evidently based on a Hebrew text in which through 
dittography final h and bah- were combined to give the reading 
halhalah rabbah bahém. It is possible, on the other hand, that 
Sch. represents the original text and that rabbah fell out in later 
revisions. 

31.4, cat » aBvooos. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ, but 
cf. H, et abyssos. There is no connective in MM before t*hdm, but 
it may be that the final waw of the preceding word, gidd*lihi, 
was repeated by dittography, and thus xa: was introduced into the 
text of Sch. 7, vpe avrov cat BAQ omit the conjunction. M 
also has no conjunction, but the xa: of Sch. may be based on ditto- 
graphy of waw in b’god*ld. 

32. 22, nae mavres: wavres BAQ. The conjunction in Sch. may 
result from dittography of waw in MM qib’rdtayw kullam. If waw 
was doubled, the second one was taken as a conjunction. 

34. 27, car ev tw ovvtpewwar. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ, 
nor is it found in Ml b*sibri. xa apparently represents waw, which 
may have arisen as a dittograph of final h in YHWH, or waw 
may have crept into the Hebrew text of the translator through 
the influence of the labial 6. 

38.15, xa: avaBara. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ. AM 
rok*bé does not have the conjunction ; it may be that by dittography 
r was read as wr, or the w may be a dittograph of final & in the 
preceding word. — 18, xa avaBynoera. The conjunction is omitted 
in BAQ, nor is it found in # YHWH ta‘dléh. It appears that 
Sch. is based on a Hebrew text which by dittography of final h 
read YHWHw. 

39.14, car xabapoa. BAQ omit xa as in M I*tahdrah. The 
conjunction w may have been introduced through dittography of 
initial 1. —— 23, IopanA xa av8 wv. BAQ omit xa and translate M 
yigra‘él ‘al ‘der. It seems that Sch. is based on a text in which 
final 1 of yigra‘él was doubled and the second was read as w. 

Other readings of Sch. seem to be based on haplography in the 
Hebrew text: 








vel 
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38.14, ev ry yuepa: ovk (ovx. A) ev ty npepa BAQ. Judging 
from #4 YHWH hald’ bayydm, it seems that Sch. goes back to a 
text in which halé’, on account of its resemblance to what precedes 
and follows, was omitted through haplography. 

39.18, ama: car ama BAQ. Cf. MM ti’ kéli w'dam. Sch. goes 
back to a text in which w was left out by haplography. — 23, por: 
as eve kat BAQT. Cf. Ml bi wa. Sch. probably goes back to a text 
in which waw resembled yod and consequently was dropped 
through haplography. 

An interesting problem is presented in 30.9, yxe xs where BAQ 
omit xs. Cf. SH ba’ah. It is possible that Sch. is based on a text 
in which the verse ended in ba’ YHWH, ba’yh being read for ba@’ah; 
then yh was understood as an abbreviation for YHWH. Or it is 
possible that through misreading and dittography dh, the first 
word of verse 10, was read as wh, thus with yh giving rise to ba’ 
YHWH. On the other hand, the question may be raised whether 
Sch. represents the original text. 

The Syro-Hexaplar generally follows B against Sch. On account 
of the frequent agreements between B and the Syro-Hexaplar 
against Sch., one might assume that B and H represent the original 
version of the LXX. One cannot, however, come to such an easy 
conclusion. While the Old Latin texts are not uniform in their 
testimony, there are in those versions a sufficient number of agree- 
ments with Sch. to bear witness to the antiquity and the definite 
tradition represented by this text; cf. especially sech in 28.16. 
If we were to recognize H as representing the true and original 
LXX, we should have to assume that some one revised this early 
version of Ezekiel on the basis of the Hebrew to produce the 
Scheide text and that this version was sporadic and individual 
and did not become the accepted version. According to such a view, 
Sch. would represent this sporadic revision which was intended 
for private use rather than for the Church in general. Such a 
theory is clearly untenable, for the preservation of sech shows that 
the Sch. tradition was widely current. 

It appears that already long before Origen’s time serious differ- 
ences had crept into the text of the original LXX; that originally 
the latter may have had more agreements with the Hebrew than 
the text of B or H would indicate, and that Sch. represents an 
early tradition which may be closer to the original LXX than 
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either B or H. Perhaps some of the agreements in the LXX with 
the Hebrew were lost in the course of time and were later restored 
by Origen from the Hebrew when he marked them with the asterisk. 
A comparison of M, B, Sch., H, and the Old Latin indicates that 
there were at least two pre-Origenian traditions of the LXX; one 
of these is represented by Sch., the other by B and H. Of supreme 
importance is 36.8, where Sch. alone among extant Greek versions 
has the correct rendering of the Hebrew, which is also preserved 
in the Old Latin of Tyconius. The evidence of the passages cited 
above rather supports the view that Sch. bears witness to an old 
version of the LXX. Incidentally the new text also helps to con- 
firm the authority of the Massoretic tradition. It is evident from 
a comparison of Sch. with the uncial and minuscule MSS., H, 
and the Old Latin that this text represents the LXX previous to 
its separate development in three centres: Antioch, Caesarea, and 
Alexandria. The authority of B as our best source for the original 
LXX must yield to this new evidence. 





EXPRESSION OF THE CAUSATIVE IN UGARITIC 


Zevtuic 8S. Harris 
UNIVERSITY or PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE FIRST few years after the discovery of Ugaritic (the lan- 
guage of ancient Ras Shamra) its verbal system presented many 
problems, some of which are now reaching the stage of solution. 
Among the most widely discussed of these was the question of the 
causative. Most scholars expected a causative with h-preformative, 
more or less like the Hebrew hifil, and this view gained support 
because of the generally Canaanite character of Ugaritic. However, 
a number of verbal forms in the §-causative (Safel) were soon 
identified in the texts. The question arose: How was the causative 
verbal relation * of Semitic expressed in Ugaritic? Did Ugaritic 
use the §-form, or the h- (or *-)form, or both? ? 

In order to decide this question, we must investigate all words 
which seem to be causative in form or in meaning. The meanings 
alone would not be sufficient evidence; many words with causative 
meaning, or with meanings which in other Semitic languages are 
expressed in the causative, may not be in the causative stem in 
Ugaritic. However, we cannot judge by written form alone, for 
the paucity of vowel-indication in the Ugaritic script conceals many 
formal differences; thus we must not be led to exaggerate the rela- 
tive frequency of s-forms as against possible h-forms merely because 
the §-forms are so much easier to discern. 

The evidence for s-causative is considerable: * 





* The term causative is here used for the whole field of relations expressed 
by the causative stems in Semitic. See E. A. Speiser, “ Studies in Semitic 
Formatives,’ JAOS 56 (1936).23-4; H. S. Nyberg, “ Wortbildung mit 
Prifixen in den semitischen Sprachen,” Le Monde Oriental 14 (1920). 250 ff. 

* Albright showed the existence of probable hifil-afel forms in JPOS 14 
(1934). 112-3, ef. also in his translation of the Keret text, BASOR 63 
(Oct. 1936).27, note 12a. Ginsberg argues for the Safel as against the afel 
in JRAS 1935. 52-3, and in his forthcoming article “Ba‘l and ‘Anat,” 
Orientalia 1938.3-4. Friedrich recognized the Safel in his Ras Schamra 
(Der alte Orient 1934.1). 27. 

*The Ras Shamra tablets are referred to as in J. A. Montgomery and 
Z. S. Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts (Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society IV 1935). 43-4, 85, 131. Most important 
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assprk ‘m bl snt, Dan. vi 28. Pres. “I shall cause you to be 
counted with ...” 


Verbs with strong roots: 


as‘rb glmt, Keret 204. Pres. “I shall cause the girl to enter.” 
asrb‘, Dan. 2 v 3 “I shall make four-fold.” 
ysrb‘, Dan. 2 v 12-3 “ he made four-fold.” 
alp ytbh lktrt yslhm ktrt wyssq bnt hil snnt, Dan. 2 ii 30-1 ff. 
Pret. “a bull he slaughtered for the K.; he gave the K. to 
eat; he gave to drink the ...” 
wyslhmnh, K i 5. Pret. “and he gave him to eat.” 
tslhm tssqy tlm, Dan. 2 v 29. Pret. “she gave the gods to 
eat and to drink.” 
Slhm ssqy tlm, Dan. 2 vy 19. Imv. f. sg. “give the gods to 
eat and to drink.” 
msspdt, Dan. 1. 172, 183. Part. f. pl. ||bkyt “leaders of the 
lament.” 
sqrb tr, T 2.18. Imv. “ sacrifice an ox.” 
sb‘d, C 12, 14, 15. Imv. “continue (cause to extend far).” 
sb‘'r amrr kkbkb, B iv 16. Pf. “A. caused (was caused?) to 
light like a star.” 


Root Alk: 
ashlk, Dan. 3 R 11 “I cause to go.” 


Roots I y: 
lassihm, E 2 “that I may cause them to leave ” (context unclear). 
mssu, Dan. 2 i 28, 46. Part. “causing to come out, emitting.” 
wyttb lymn aliyn bl, B v 109. Passive(?) short pret. “and 
(Kuthar-and-Hasis) was caused to sit to the right of A. B.” 
(with assimilation of § to ¢ of the root ytb). 
yttbn, A vi 33. Pret. “he caused him (Ba‘l) to sit (upon 
his throne)” (context broken). 
ttbn ilm, T 33.6. (context broken). 
srd bil bdbhk, Keret 77. Imv. “cause Ba‘l to come by means 
of your sacrifice.” 
Srd bl bdbhh, Keret 169. Pf. “he caused Ba‘l to come by 
means of his sacrifice.” 





tablets published since: F (Syria 1935. 247-66), Dan. (Ch. Virolleaud, Ia 
légende phénicienne de Danel, 1926), Keret (Ch. Virolleaud, La légende de 
Keret, 1936), I (Syria 1936. 150-73), J (Syria 1936. 209-28), K (i: Syria 
1936. 335, ii: ibid. 1937. 88). 





The Causative in Ugaritic 


Roots II w: 


wttb mlakm lth, Keret 136 “and he caused the messengers to 
return to him ” (assimilation of § to ¢ of root). 
spq um, B vi 47 ff. Pret. “he caused the gods to be sated.” 


Roots III y: 
wyssq, Dan. 2 ii 30-1. Short pret. “and he gave (them) to 
drink.” 
tssqy, Dan. 2 v 29. Pret. “she gave to drink.” 
ssqy, Dan. 2 v 19. Imv. f. sg. “give to eat” (context for 
these forms under /hm above). 
ysly, Dan. 1.185. Pret. “he sacrificed.” 
tslynh, Ai15. Pret. “she brought him up.” 
Sly, Dan. 1.192. Imv. “ sacrifice.” 
Sly ‘zn ldgn, Syria 16 (1935). 178. Pf. “‘en has offered up 
to Dagan.” 
Slyt tryl ldgn, ibid. 177. Pf. 3. f. sg. “ T'ryl has offered up 
to Dagan.” 


Geminate Roots: 
aiglk tht ..., Dan. 2 vi 44. Pres.? “I shall cause you to stoop 
WEST .600” 


Uncertain because of obscure context: 
tshtann, Dan. 1. 151. 
tsknnnn, T 26.11. 
slbsn, D v 23. 
tsnpn, T 23. 6. 
snst, K ii 12. 
§skn-m‘, B i 21. 
t8sq, A ii 10. 
In t-reflexive stem: 
ystql dnil lhklh, Dan. 2 ii 25 “ Dan’il entered into his temple.” 
tStql ilt Ihklh, K ii 18, as above. 
isthwy (?), A i 38, B iv 26, viii 28, etc. Pret. “she bowed 
down.” 


For the h(’)-causative, the evidence is necessarily far less clear: 
several words seem to be causative in their meaning and in the way 
they are used, but their written forms can usually be interpreted 
in several ways, as representing either the causative or some other 
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stem. Each form must therefore be tested in all the readings which 
its written occurrence permits, to see which reading (verbal stem) 
best fits the meaning which its context demands. The suspected 
h(’)-causative words are therefore arranged here according to the 
possible readings of their written forms. 


Apparently ’-causative (afel) form: 

akn th, Keret 15. Apparently imv.* “set (prepare) for her”; 
perhaps pf. “he has prepared for her” (root kin). In either 
case a would represent the preformative of an ’-causative. This 
form cannot be read as intensive, for the intensive of kiin is 
expressed in Ugaritic by the Polel stem (yknnh B iv 48 “he 
created him”). The spelling could represent the simple stem 
(qal) only in the first person of the preterite, which would 
hardly be suitable here. In meaning, this form is similar to 
the cognate Hebrew hékin “he prepared ” (h-causative). 

hzk al ts lqrth abn ydk mS&dpt, Keret 116-8. Albright:*® “ thou 
shalt not shoot thy arrows at his city; look at thy hand: it is 
withered.” If abn (root bin) is imperative, parallel to the 
negative imperative al ts‘, it too shows the a preformative of 
the *-causative. However, elsewhere in Ugaritic (B v 122) as 


in Hebrew, it is the gal of this root which means “ to see”; 
in Hebrew the causative means “to understand ”, and per- 
haps some related meaning is involved here. It is also possible 
that abn may not be a verb at all. 


Forms which may be ’-causative or intensive: 

ymsi lars, A vy 4. Short pret. (“apocopate”). “he caused 
(them) to find the earth; he sent to earth.” The final ’ of 
the root ms’, since it is not followed by a vowel, reveals here 
the preceding i vowel of the second syllable. This vowel would 
occur here only in the derived stems; in the qal the vowel of 
such laryngal roots is a.° As between the intensive and the 
causative, to which we are therefore restricted, all probability 
is on the side of the causative; in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Akkadian it is only the causative of this verb which has this 
meaning, and the intensive does not occur. 





*W. F. Albright, BASOR 63 (Oct. 1936).27, note 12a. 
5 7b. p. 30, reading ts lgrth; but the word division may be ts‘l qrth. 
* Harris, JAOS 57 (1937).153; H. L. Ginsberg, Tarbiz 4 (1933). 382. 
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amid, Keret 58. “I increased” (context broken). Here too the 
i vowel points to a derived stem, causative or intensive. 


Forms which may be afel or gal: 

asb skn iliby, Dan. 2 ii 16. Pret. “I set up the monument of 
my ...” asb (root nsb) cannot be read as intensive, for then 
the n of the root would appear in the writing. If it is qal the 
form would be ‘assubu; if afel, ‘assibu. The causative of this 
root means “to set up” both in Hebrew and Aramaic; the 
simple stem (qal) of nsb in Aramaic also means “ to set up,” 
but in Akkadian “to be fixed.” The question whether this 
word is in afel or qal is complicated by a parallel passage nsb 
skn wibh, Dan. 2 i 2%. In this passage the verb may be qal 
participle “setting up a monument,” or perfect or imperative, 
or nifal participle “there stands a monument of his ...” 
The interpretation depends upon one’s understanding of the 
whole scene. If nsb is gal, then asb too must be qal; if nsb 
is nifal, asb is probably afel. 

lys‘* alt thtk lyhpk ksa mlkk, A vi 2%. Apocopate. “ indeed he 
will pull up the posts (or: remove the ...) of your seat; he 
will overturn the throne of your royalty.” Here too the inten- 
sive is eliminated, since it would have to show the n of the 
root ns‘. The causative of this root in Hebrew and Aramaic 
means “to remove,” while the qal usually means “ to go off,” 
as it does in Akkadian. However, the early meaning of the 
qal was “to pull up (the tent-pegs),” as may still be seen in 
Hebrew wayyissa‘ém (Judges 16.3), and it is difficult to tell 
whether lys* was in the afel or the qal. 

kbh btt ltbt, B iii 21. Apocopate. The verb (root nbt) is proba- 
bly ¢abbit, in the afel ; as in the cases above, it cannot be inten- 
sive. However, it may possibly be an otherwise unknown qal 
meaning “to be apparent.” 

wykn bnh bbt srs barb hklh, Dan. 2 1 26,43. Apocopate. Either 
afel “and he will install his son in (his) house, his offspring 
within his temple ”; or less probably qal “let there be his son 
in his house.” The intensive would be in the Polel stem (see 
under akn lh above). 


Forms which may be afel, or intensive, or gal: 


tn ahd bbnk amlkn, A i 45-6 (old numbering 17-8). “ give one 
of your sons that I may make him king ”; also nmlk A i 48, 54 
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“let us make king.” While this consonantal writing could be 
vocalized to represent any of the three stems, it is directly 
causative in meaning; the causative stem, which has this mean- 
ing of the root in Hebrew and Aramaic (and Arabic), is more 
probable than the intensive. 

wasltk, Dan. 2 vi 28 “and I will make you rule; I will give you 
power.” The argument here is as in the case above. However, 
it must be remembered that in many roots the intensive stem 
too expresses causative meaning.’ 

§mm Smn tmtrn, A iii 6, 12. Pret. “the heavens rained oil.” 
This passage may be read with tmtrn in the causative stem 
and §mn as direct object, or, perhaps less probably, with the 
verb in the qal.* The intensive would in any case be most 
improbable, since its meaning in this root, where it occurs, is 
“to cause to rain.” 

dyb* hmlt ars, B vii 51-2 “(it is I) who will sate the people 
of the earth.” The causative meaning here would be possible 
in either the afel or intensive stem; the afel would be more 
probable. 

ysr wysqynh ytn ks bdh, K i 9-10; y*sr wysqynh, Dan. 2 vi 
30-1. Apparently “he ... and gave him to drink (root sqy) ; 
he gave a glass into his hand.” The first is parallel to 
wyslhmnh, and both seem clearly to be causative in their con- 
texts. However, this root occurs in Ugaritic in the §-causative: 
wyssq, while the writing ysqy represents the qal “he drank” 
(Dan. 1.215, 2 i111). These two apparent causatives may be 
haplographic errors for the §-causative form (one § instead of 
two; but why in identical phrases?) ; or they may be in the 
intensive stem with causative meaning. This would seem more 
probable than having two causative forms, an afel by the side 
of the Safel, in the same root. 


The difficulty in finding indisputable evidence for the ’-causative 
arises from the fact that by far the most common verbal form in 
Ugaritic is the preterite, while it is precisely the preterite in which 





7 Nyberg, op. cit., p. 250, points out that the increased use of the intensive 
in causative meaning is rather a later development. 

§ Albright’s reading of the parallel tlk as causative (in JPOS 1934. 112) 
is improbable, as Ginsberg has recognized; in Hebrew the root hlk in the 
sense “to flow with (something)” is used in the qal. 
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the *-preformative of this causative stem is lost. Imperatives, 
participles, and perfects of the afel would show its characteristic 
-preformative. Even in the preterite, however, it is possible to 
determine key types which betray the afel by their form. Thus 
any In root which is at the same time III’ could be readily dis- 
tinguished in the apocopate: the intensive would have the n of the 
root; the qal would have an a vowel in the second syllable ® (which 
would be revealed by the written final a), while the afel would have 
an i vowel.’® Similarly, any Im with a laryngal for its second or 
third radical could be distinguished in the first person singular: 
here again the intensive would write the n; the qal would have an 
i vowel in the preformative ‘* (revealed by the written ’ of the first 
person) ; and the afel would have a, as is true of the preformative 
of all derived stems except the ¢-reflexives.*? 

On this evidence we must conclude that in Ugaritic the living 
form for the expression of the causative relation was the Safel 
stem.** It occurs chiefly with the direct causative meaning, though 
some words show other meanings which occur in the causative 
stem.** 

This evidence also makes it probable that Ugaritic had a number 
of words in the afel form. They are fewer by far than the Safels, 
and most of them have specialized meanings: akn “ prepare,” ykn 
“he installed,” abn “notice ”(?), ymsi “he sent,” asb “I set 
up ”(?), tbt “it looks,” tmtrn “it rains.” Some verbs seem to 
express the direct causative relation: amlkn “that I may make 
him king,” asltk “I will give you power ”(?), dysb‘ “who will 
sate.” 

Because of its occurrence in such few cases and specialized mean- 
ings, the afel may be judged to be the older form of causative 





®See note 6 above. 

1° The preterite of derived stems had i in the second syllable; cf. Harris 
JAOS 57 (1937). 153, note 12. 

1H. L. Ginsberg, Tarbiz 4 (1933).382; Harris, loc. cit. 

Harris, ibid., note 12. 

This has been held throughout by Ginsberg, who failed, however, to 
admit any afel forms. 

** Jarb has the specialized meaning “to sacrifice” (as its cognate does 
in Hebrew); &‘ly has the same specialized meaning (also as in Hebrew), 
but also the direct causative “to bring up.” Some of the Safel words 
occur in uncertain contexts, so that their exact sense is not clear. 
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expression in the history of Ugaritic, and of the dialect group from 
which it developed. This bears out the correlation which has been 
shown in the incidence of the causative formative and of the third 
person pronouns.’® Akkadian and Minaean, which have third per- 
son pronouns in § (S), have § (§) causative stems; Arabic, Sabaean 
and Ethiopic, Aramaic, Hebrew and Phoenician, which have third 
person pronouns in h, have h and ’(y) causative stems. In Ugaritic 
the pronouns of the third person are hwt, hyt, hmt;** it is not 
surprising that its early causative stem should have had the h(’) 
formative. 

The form of the h(’)-causative seems to have been: imperative 
‘aqtil, preterite yaqtilu, similar in its preformative to the Arabic 
agtala,‘* and in its stem vowel to the Hebrew higtil. 

How then did the s-causative develop in Ugaritic? 

In Aramaic there are a number of verbs in the Safel, borrowed 
from Akkadian: sézib, Saklel, etc. In addition there are several 
Safels which must have been formed in Aramaic: e.g. Sa‘bed “to 
enslave,” which could not have had this phonetic form in Akkadian. 
These Safels of Aramaic origin could have been patterned upon the 
borrowed Akkadian causatives: the large group of Safel loan-words 
had established that form in Aramaic as a recognized causative 
construction, and then a few Aramaic verbs came to be expressed 
in the causative on the same pattern.*® 

In Ugaritic, however, the Safel is far more frequent, and one is 
led to trace its history further back. There are, in fact, many 
traces of an early Safel in West Semitic. In the south, Minaean 
has an s-causative and § in the third person pronouns, while its 
close neighbor Sabaean has h in both; Arabic and Ethiopic have s 
in the ¢-reflexive stem istagtala by the side of ’ in the causative 
active; Ethiopic also has, in addition to its ’-causative, a large 
number of verbs with an old s-causative.*® Furthermore, nouns 





** For this important correlation and for the analysis of the causative 
form, see Speiser, “ Studies in Semitic Formatives” I JAOS 56 (1936). 
22-33. 

1° B iii 26, viii 28, Dan. 1.129, 133; Dan. 1.138, 143; Dan. 1.150. Cf. 
J. A. Montgomery JAOS 56 (1936). 440-1. 

*7 On the relation of h to ’ forms in the causative, see Speiser, op. cit., 
p. 25. 

18 On the question of old Aramaic Safels, see C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 
vergl. Gram. sem. Spr. I 525. 

%° Cf. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar, tr. Crichton, p. 131, 135, 148, 158. 
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with preformatives in § (Arabic s) exist in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic, and have been shown to be related to the § formative in 
the causative stem.*° 

To sum up: Although the h(’) form was the regular expression 
of the causative in that part of the Semitic area which had h in 
the third person pronouns, nevertheless the §-causative was also 
known over much of this area, appearing in verbal stems and, 
apparently, as noun-prefix. In Ugaritic the § form came to be 
favored over the common h(’) stem, and causatives came to be 
expressed in the Safel instead of the afel. In the course of time, 
the afel ceased to be used for expressing the causative, and any 
new causatives that arose were undoubtedly formed in the Safel, 
as the only living stem with that function. But a number of words 
in the afel, which had long developed specialized meanings, were 
no longer felt as direct causatives, and so were not expressed by 
the Safel, but remained as formulae in their old afel inflection. 





* Nyberg, op. cit., p. 197 ff. 
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IN THIS JOURNAL 54. 40-50 (1934), I attempted a complete resto- 
ration of a cuneiform inscription of Darius in the Old Persian, to 
which I gave the title “ The Restoration of Order in the Empire ”;* 
I accompanied it with the Akkadian version, in which I enjoyed the 
collaboration of my colleague Prof. E. A. Speiser, without whom I 
could not have ventured into the Akkadian field. Since then, Prof. 
F. H. Weissbach has republished a part of this same inscription in 
ZDMG 91. 80-6 (1937), with the help of certain other fragments 
which he had identified as belonging to it. It is in the light of 
these additions that I wish to treat the inscription again. 

With one exception, the fragments were published by Pére V. 
Scheil in Vols. xxi and xxiv of the Mémoires de la Mission 
Archéologique de Perse, Mission en Susiane (Paris, 1929 and 1933). 
Scheil himself identified as belonging together two OP fragments 
and one Elamite, given in 21.61-4, and six OP fragments and a 
nearly complete Akk. copy on the two sides of a tablet, in 24. 116- 
25. To these, Weissbach has added two Elam. fragments, given 
by Scheil 21. 71-6, as Nos. 20 and 21; one small OP fragment, 
given by Scheil 21. 23 at the right of the middle row of fragments, 
and indicated by a question-mark; an OP fragment of unknown 
provenience, which Weissbach had listed in his Ketlinschriften der 
Achiimeniden as Inc. b, page xxix and page 130. 

Of this inscription, then, we have 10 OP fragments, 3 Elamite 
fragments, and a nearly complete Akkadian copy. 

After this article was in galley-proofs, I received Weissbach’s 
article in Zeits. f. Assyr. 44. 140-69 (1938), which lists an eleventh 
OP fragment (his 8, containing portions of lines 1-4 and of 46-51) 
and a second Akkadian fragment, both in the Louvre, unpublished, 
but to appear in a new volume by Scheil. The data in his article 
have been used here as far as possible. 

The first part, down to the middle of line 30 in the OP version, 
contains the praise of Ahuramazda, the titles of Darius, the state- 
ment of his acquisition of the empire and the list of the provinces; 





1 Scheil, Mémoires 21. 116, entitles it “ Conquétes et Politique de Darius.” 
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all this is a duplicate of the Nak&-i-Rustam inscription, except that 
the list of provinces is slightly changed. No comment to my version 
of this portion is here needed, except as follows: in line 4, ada 
should be adada (on the evidence of Frag. 11) ; in line 6, XS (mis- 
print) should be XSm; in line 9, read dahyinam for DAHnaim, 
and in line 10, read bimiyd for BU yd, to get the proper number 
of characters in the line (so Weissbach); in line 19, normalize 
abahy on the evidence of the Daiva-Inscription (Language 13. 292- 
305); in line 24, Kadus should be replaced by Maka or Maciya 
(cf. JAOS 56. 217-8) ; in line 28, Saka should perhaps be replaced 
by uta (cf. below, on Akk. 20); and the next to the last name in 
the list of provinces, now in line 30, should be left blank, both in 
the OP and in the Akk. 

With the middle of line 30 a new section begins, and this is where 
my previous version went astray. My OP text contained one more 
section than the Akk. version, because of my failure to unite more 
closely the fragments at my command; Weissbach has succeeded in 
doing this, showing that my fragment 5 should not be fitted into 
lines 31-38, but into lines 35-41, thereby eliminating four lines 
from the total length of the text. I am happy to admit and confirm 
the correction, and to present here this portion of the text of the 
inscription, into which there fits also Weissbach’s Inc. b, given in a 
typeset facsimile by C. Bezold in a review of Weissbach’s Keilinschr., 
Zits. f. Assyr. 25. 394 (1911), the improved readings of which were 
utilized by Weissbach in his recent article. 

For clearness as to the relation of this fragment to the other 
fragments, a transcript of Bezold’s plate in ZA 25. 394 is here given, 
showing the right margin and the number of characters in each 
line, as well as the position in the complete inscription : 

Position in Line of Characters 
Inscription Fragment in Line 
31 : -du-u-ga-+-+ 

32-33 ma- : -da-ha-ya-a-va 

33-34 ya-ma-: -a-ja-: 

34-35 a-: -a-U-ra-ma-za 

36 ma- : -na-i-ya- : -ja-ta-i 
37 ya- : a-sa-ta-i-ya 
38 va-na-a-: -ta-ra 
39 ya-a-: -ta-ya-ma-: sa 
40-41 na-i-ya- : -vi-i-ma 


26 
20 
24 
27 
24 
24 
24 
22 


CORD oP & We 
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Position in Line of Characters 
Inscription Fragment in Line 
42 : -xa-Sa-a-ya-8a-i 10 26 
42-43 ka-ra-ta-ma-: -+-+ 11 27 
44 ta-ma-+-+ 12 28 


The number of characters per line is not so nearly uniform as 
in the version represented by the other fragments, and there may 
be some variations in the text, especially in line 3, where the replace- 
ment of (lost) a-ya-u-da by ya-u-di-i-na-i-ya-: -a-ha would add 6 
characters without changing the meaning (for the reading, cf. Dar. 
NRa 32), thus biinging the line up to normal length. Variation 
is seen also in line 10, where xsdya6t| ya] was written in full instead 
of the ideogram XS of Fragment 7. 

In presenting lines 30-45 of the inscription, the portion in which 
Weissbach has made improvements, I shall use the same notation as 
in my previous article, but using the new revised numbering of the 
lines : 


Fragment 5, lines 31-37 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 24. 125. 
Fragment 6, lines 33-45 (line-ends at left) ; Scheil 24. 123. 
Fragment 7, lines 35-49 (line-ends at left) ; Scheil 24. 124. 


Fragment 9, lines 31-44 (line-ends at right, but a different line- 
length) ; Bezold, Zts. f. Assyr. 25. 394. 
Fragment 10, lines 34-37 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 21. 23, marked ?. 


Their readings will be indicated by raised numerals placed at 
the beginnings and the ends of the extant passages, except that the 
readings of Frag. 10 will be set between asterisks; passages not 
extant in any fragment will be set in italics within square brackets, 
and characters which are extant only in such badly damaged form 
as to make their reading dubious apart from their context, will also 
be set in italics. But in the commentary, all linguistic citations 
are in italics. 

In this notation, it should be remembered that the extant char- 
acters of each fragment overrun the ends of the lines as here given, 
only in Fragment 9, which overruns the ends of lines 32, 33, 34, 
40, 42. Frag. 6 began line 41 with [rda]tiy, the ma which begins 
the line in Frag. 7 being in Frag. 6 at the end of the preceding 
line. As the inscription is now restored, lines 31 to 43 inclusive 
each have 21 characters, and line 44 has 22 characters; with this, 
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we may compare the length of the lines at the beginning of the 
inscription, where the line-ends and the formulaic character of the 
text give certainty to the restoration: 


Line 1, 22 characters 
Lines 2- 4, 21 characters 
Lines 5-10, 22 characters 
Line 11, 21 characters 
Lines 12-17, 22 characters 


Lines 18-29, with Ma-ka * in line 24 between @atagus and Gadara, 
and ending with Skudra, will contain 255 characters, which gives 
9 lines of 21 characters each and 3 lines of 22 characters each. 
Line 30 will begin with the word-divider, followed by a lost name 
of five characters (estimated; the name is lost also in the Akk.), 
then a divider and the name Karka (proved by the Akk.) ; which, 
with the remainder of the line here given, makes the average 21 
characters : 

[ : Oatiy : Dara-] 
[yavaus : XS : vasaiy : t]®ya® : d®us*[karta-] 
[m: dha: ava: naibam : a]|®kunava**m : da- 
h®ya®va® [ : ayauda : aniya] *: ani*ya*m : 
a®ja *:° a*va : a®[dam : ] ‘akunavam® [: vasn]*a 
: °A*urama*z*dah®'a’ : yada : a®[niya : a-] 
®ni*ya°’m : *nai*y’ : ja®ti®y : ci5[nd: gd-] 
Qav*a : kaS*ci®y :* a’s*tiy® : d°[atam : ] 
“tya : mana : hacé® : a*va'na : tar®[sati-] 

39 °'y ; yaa : hya® : tauvi™’ya : tyam : sa-* 
‘kau§im : naiy® : jati’[y : ] ®naiy : vi- 
‘ma*rda*tiy : 6a°tiy’ [ : Darayavaus : ] 

*XS° : vaS8°nd : Au®ramazd’[aha : dasta]*ka- 
‘rtam :® va®saiy :° tya :* [paruvam : naty] 
44 *: gifava °: kar®tam’ [ : ava : adam : ga6a-| 
45 ‘vi : akuna*va®m :7 


§ 4. 30-41. Says Darius the king: Much that was done ill, that 
I made good. Provinces were in uproar, one man smote another: 
the following I effected by the favor of Ahuramazda, that one man 
not smite another at all, each person is in his place. The law which 


*If Maciyad be used, then we have 258 characters, making 6 lines of 21 
characters and 6 of 22 each. 
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is mine, of that he is afraid, so that the stronger smites not the 
weak, nor harms him. 

§ 5. 41-45. Says Darius the king: By the favor of Ahuramazda, 
much handiwork which before was put out of its place, that I put 
back into its place. .... 

§ 6. 45-50. .... 

§ 7. 50-52..... 

NOorTEs 

This version follows Weissbach’s, except in ci[nd] 36. The lan- 
guage is at several points confirmed by the idioms used in the 
Daiva-Inscription of Xerxes found by Herzfeld at Persepolis and 
available in Lang. 13. 292-305. The notes take up the differences 
from my previous version. 


30 datiy to 34 aja: this represents my previous 30 6atiy to 33 
ajana, combined with 34 to 3% dahydva; essentially with the omis- 
sion of 34-7, and of the repeated Oatiy : Darayavaus : XS. 

31-2 duskartam: assured by Frag. 9; the trace of the character 
du in Frag. 5 is ambiguous. 

32 dha: its addition makes the line of the proper length. 

32 naibam: shown by the Daiva-Inse. 43, to be the regular 
word for “good”, rather than *vauv (= Skt. vasu, Av. vohu), 
which appears in OP only in a few personal names. 

33 ayauda: this fits the line-length better than my previous 
yaudatiya with a resumptive tya immediately following.® 

33 aniya aniyam: masc., not fem. as I previously supposed. For 
the use of the masc. with dahydva, cf. Daiva-Insc. 31 and note 
thereto, Lang. 13. 299. 

34 aja: not ajana. 

34 adam: the addition gives the line its proper length. From 
here the text goes on at my older line 38. 

36 ca-i-+-+: here stood a word of four characters, the first two 
being extant in Frag. 5. The only possibilities seem to be citd, 
known from Bh. 2.48 and 63, and a hitherto unknown cin. 
OP cita “so long” is used only with correlative yata “ until”; 





8In the Daiva-Inse., a-ya-u-da should be normalized not ayuda, with 
Herzfeld AMI 8.56-77 (whom I followed in Lang. 13.294), but ayauda, 
since the corresponding verb in Avestan has the present-tense stem yaozd-, 
“boil” = OP yauda. Equation with Skt. yudh-, Av. yaod- “ fight”, is 
possible, but somewhat less likely because of the difference in present 
formation: yudhydti, yiidyeiti. 
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it is possible, but not probable, that cita alone was used in the 
meaning “until”, with the connotation “so that”. Cind@ seems 
to me more likely, as an instrumental adverb from the stem ci-, 
meaning “ whereby”, = “so that”; or in an indefinite meaning, 
“at all”, after a negative, as here, and followed by a supple- 
mentary statement. The latter interpretation seems to me better, 
since the word can then be equated with Avestan cind, given by 
Chr. Bartholomae in the Altiranisches Worterbuch 594-5 as follow- 
ing a negative and having the meanings, in combination with the 
negative, “auch nicht, gleicherweise nicht, ebensowenig, nicht ein- 
mal, ne... quidem”. The nicht einmal meaning is that which 
fits here, and I have adopted it in my translation. The only objec- 
tion to the equation is that the Avestan cind (and its declinable 
derivative stem cina-) are equated with Skt. cand; but the i-vowel 
may be original in the Avestan forms, rather than secondary from 
-a-, and Av. cind may therefore be exactly equivalent to the restored 
OP ci[ na]. 

37 astiy: certain in Frag. 9, although in Frag. 6 the last char- 
acters of this line are a and a very fragmentary character which in 
Scheil’s drawing does not agree with sa. 

38-9 tar[sati]y: the first two characters assured by Frag. 9, 
thus replacing my previous [apariya]ya.* 

39 tawviyd: nom. sing. masc. of the comparative ; for the forma- 
tion, cf. Av. staoyah- “ stronger ”, Skt. sthaviyas-. 

39-40 sakaudim: as established by Frag. 9; cf. JAOS 56, 219-20. 

40-41 vimardatiy: with the prefix, as shown by Frag. 9. 

42-3 dastakariam: the dasta- is established by the Elamite 
SU-MES-ma h[u-ut-tug-ga] “in (—with) the hand made”, in 
the corresponding place; cf. Weissbach, ZDMG 91. 85. 

43 paruvam naiy: established by the corresponding Elamite 
ap-pu-qa in-nt “formerly not ”; cf. Weissbach, ZDMG 91. 85. 

45 ff.: Weissbach’s latest restoration, in ZfA 44. 159-60, using 
the reverse of Frag. 11, completes the text in 52 lines, which seems 
to be correct. In 45-49 (— my old 50-55) there are still consider- 
able gaps. In the final section, the wording is correct as I gave it 
in JAOS 54. 43-4, though the ideogram may have been used for 
Auramazda. The publication of Fragment 11 is an essential pre- 
liminary to further comment. 


‘But the idiom of the ablative with apariydya is assured by the Daiva- 
Inse., lines 49 and 51-2, cf. the note thereon in Lang. 13. 303. 
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The three Elamite fragments are so distributed that with the aid 
of the OP and Akk. versions and of the Naks-i-Rustam texts it is 
possible to make a tentative restoration of the 34 lines correspond- 
ing to the first 44 lines of the OP, except for a very few words, 
Two of the three fragments are inscribed on both sides, so that we 
have five fragments of text, as follows: 


Frag. 1, lines 4-11 (line-ends at left); Scheil 21. 71, obverse. 

Frag. 2, lines 9-13 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 21. 75, obverse. 

Frag. 3, lines 13-21 (line-ends at left) ; Scheil 21. 63. 

Frag. 4, lines 27-36 (line-ends at left); Scheil 21. 72, reverse 
of Frag. 1. 

Frag. 5, lines 30-34 (no line-ends); Scheil 21.75, reverse of 
Frag. 2. 


The same notation is used as for the OP transliteration, namely 
raised numerals to indicate the fragments and italics for letters 
present only in ambiguous traces, as well as for those entirely lost. 
Line 13 is given twice, since the line-divisions in Fragments 2 and 
3 were different. After line 20 there is a blank space of one line 
in Frag. 3, though no text seems to have been omitted. The division 
in lines 30-34 is according to Frag. 4, the extant text of Frag. 5 
here overrunning the line-ends. 

A serious difficulty develops when the relative position of the 
texts on obverse and reverse is studied. Line 32 on Frag. 5 stands 
opposite line 11 of Frag. 2, its obverse, which indicates an inscrip- 
tion of 42 lines, a length made probable by the amount of OP text; 
but lines 9 and 30 are opposite each other on Frag. 1 and Frag. 4, 
which gives an apparent total of 38 lines. This inconsistency can 
be explained on the basis that Frag. 1-4 was inscribed on the front 
and back of a tablet, and on the top and bottom edges as well; 
17 lines on the front, 4 on the bottom, 17 on the reverse, 4 on the 
top edge, which brings lines 9 and 30 opposite each other. Frag. 
2-5 was on a tablet which was inscribed front and back only, or 
perhaps also on the bottom edge, but without text on the top edge. 
In any instance, Frag. 3 represents another copy, since its text 
overlaps that of Frag. 2, and it runs from line 13 to line 21, ending 
at an edge—whereas lines 18-21 on Frag. 1-4 must have been on 
the bottom of the tablet. Also, the stopping of Frag. 3 at line 21 
indicates a half-way mark which is confirmed by our other calcula- 
tions, though we may wonder why Frag. 3 has a line of empty space 
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before line 21, which must have been matched by another blank 
somewhere on the reverse. 

I wish to emphasize again that this text is only tentative; the 
original may have had alternative writings in almost any portion 
of the restored parts. Above all, I should not have ventured to give 
it here if I had not enjoyed the assistance of my friend and col- 
league, Professor E. A. Speiser. My hope is that this tentative text 
will assist in the utilization of any further fragments which may be 
found to belong to this document. 

I here use, with a few slight modifications, Weissbach’s old 
system of transliteration, that the reader may more easily compare 
this text with the material published in his Keilinschriften. For 
the readings now proposed by Weissbach himself, cf. ZfA 44. 161-2. 


["*?na-ap ir-Sa-ir-ra "*Pu-ra-mds-da ak-qa ¢mu-ru-un da-as-] 
[-da "*Pki-ik hu-be da-as-da ak-ga !ruh'4 be-ip-la-is-da] 

[ak-ga si-ya-ti-um be-ip-la-is-da !ruh*4-ir-ra-na ak-qa] 
['da-ri-ya-ma-u]-tis 'sunkuk* [ir hu-ut-tas-da ki-ir ir-se-ki-] 
[-ip-na] “sunkuk ki-ir ir-se'-[ik-kt-ip-in-na da-] 
[-wt]-*te-nu-um-ir-ra !%j' [4da-ri-ya-ma-u-is !sunkuk ir-] 
‘-Sa-ir-ra 'sunkuk !'sunkuk-ip-in-na "[sunkuk da-a-u-is-pe mi-] 
1-i8-ba-da-na-aS-pe-na !sunkuk 4mu!'-[ru-un hi uk-ku-ra-ir-] 
‘ra ir-Sa-*na Sa*-da-*ni-qa ha-te® !mi*-[1s-da-as-ba !Sa-ak-] 

1-ri "ha’-*ak-qa-man-'nu-Si-ya !par-sir’? [!par-sir 7] 

‘-rj ha’-*a-qa-man-'nu-si-ya !par-sir’® ['par-sir] 

1Sa-ak}-[ri 7]*har-ri-ya 'har-ri-ya? [si-i3-3a a-ak ‘da-ri-] 
[-ya-ma-u]-"i8 ‘sunkuk na-an-ri za-u*-[mi-in "*Pu-ra-mds-da- ] 
|-na hi ‘da-a]-**ya*-u-is 'ap?-[ pa... 

*3_va5-u-i8 lap*-[ pa ‘% mar-ri-ra me-sa-me-ra-ga “par-sip ik-] 
-qa-mar® [/u ik-ki ma-ir-da-nu-ip man-na-ut-me !u-ni-] 

*-ni ku’-[ti-is ap-pa 4% ik-qa-mar ap tur-ri-ga hu-be hu-ut-tuk-] 
8-qga da-at®-[da-um ap-pa /u-ni-na hu-be ap-in mar-ri-] 
’-ud-da ap*-[ pa !u-ni-na da-at-da-um hu-be ap-in mar-ri-] 

3-18 4ma*-[da “hal-la-tam-ti *par-tu-ma “¢har-ri-ma 4¢ba-| 
*-ak-tur’-[ri-ig ¢su-ug-da ¢ma-ra-ts-mi-18 4sir-ra-an-ga %] 
*ha-ru-ma®-[ ti-is ¢sa-at-da-ku-is !mas-si-ya-ap ] 

‘gan-da’-[ra “hi-in-du-is 48a-ak-qa 4u-mu-mar-qa-ip 4%8a-ak-] 
*-ga ti®-[ik-ra-qa-u-da-ap “ba-pi-li “as-st-ra “har-ba-ya] 
[‘ya-u-na-ip AN.KAM*4-ip 43a-ak-qa ap-pa AN.KAM* mi-ud-] 
[-du-man-na %is-ku-ud-ra ¢+-+-+-+ ‘kur-ga-ap a-ak] 


1 
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24 [!da-ri-ya-ma-u-is !sunkuk na-an-ri ir-se-ik-ki ap-pa] 

25 [+-+-+ hu-ut-tuk-qa hu-be si-is-ni-na "i hu-ut-da-ra] 

26 [4da-a-ya-u-ig +-+-+ ir-qa ki-ir hal-pi-is hu-be 7] 

27 *u hu*-[wt-da-ra za-u-mi-in "*?u-ra-mas-da-na sa-ap ir-] 
28 4-qa ki-ir in-ni* [za-ma-ak +-+-+] 

29 ‘qa-te-ma mur-da* [da-at-da-um ap-pa 1i-ni-na hu-be] 

30 ‘iq-qa-mar ip-Se-man-ba sa-ap* [/]*ib-*ba*-ak-ra /i8- 

31 “‘tuk-ra® in-ni ir-qa za-ma-ak in-*ni* ir-qa ra-ma-ak 

32 4a-ak® !da-ri-ya-ma-u-i8 swnkuk* na-an-ri za-u-mi-in 

33 *nap5y-ra-mds-da-na SU-MES-'ma hu‘-ut-tuk-qa ir-Se-ik-ki 
34 ‘ap®-pa ap-pu-qa in-ni ga-te-ma hu*-°ut-tuk®-[ga ir]-°se°-[ik-] 
385 [-ki tt+++ J-tri-ap Mi‘[ 

36 ]*qa*[ 


NoTES 


1 ff. I have used a suspended d to designate the horizontal wedge- 
determinative. 

5-6 da-ut-te-nu-um-ir-ra: with reversal of the order of the ele- 
ments in the compound, as compared with NRa 6 te-nu-wm-da-ut- 
ti-ra, as Scheil 21. 73 points out. 

19 mas-si-ya-ap: equivalent to OP maciyd, as in Elam. NRa 25 
= OP NRa 30. The length of the line seems to demand this read- 
ing rather than the shorter ma-ak-ga Bh. 1.14 — OP maka Bh. 
1.17%. 

23: There is a name of a province here, that is lost in all versions. 

25: The gap is for a word representing the dus- of OP duskartam. 

26: The gap is for the correspondent of OP ayauda. For the 
aniya aniyam that immediately follows in OP 33, and recurs in 
OP 35-36 (Elam. 27-28), I have set ir-qa ki-ir, which is in part 
extant at its second occuirence; space seems to be lacking for 
da-a-e da-a-e, in both places. 

28: The Elam. text here is inadequate to fill the line, although 
by the meaning we seem to need only the equivalent of OP cind 
(if that be the correct restoration in OP 36). 

29 da-at-da-um: for OP datam, borrowed into Elam. Weissbach, 
ZDMG 91. 83, restores as da-ut-tam; NRa (Elam.) 16 has da-at- 
tim, according to Stolze’s photograph (so Weissbach, Keilinsch. d. 
Achim. 88) ; but the Daiva-Inscription of Xerxes has da-at-da-wm 
(according to photograph in my possession, Elam. 14-15), and this 
is what I have followed. 
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Finally, Weissbach in ZDMG 91. 84-5 and ZfA 44. 162-4 offers 
some alternatives to the Akkadian text (Scheil 24. 116-21, with 
plates), which Professor Speiser prepared for inclusion in my 
article in JAOS 54. 47-50. It is to be remembered that in the 
restorations Speiser was misled by the defective character of my 
OP version. The essential changes are as follows: 


4: Wh. omits 78-tin, thinking the space inadequate. 

11: Wb. omits a. 

14: Correct ma-da-a (misprint) to ma-da-a-a. 

20, at end: Wh. has i-na ""m[ar-ra-tum & 84], which means utd 
instead of Saké in OP 28; this agrees with the Daiva-Insc. 
23-4, rather than with NRa 28-9. 

21: Wb. restores at the end ["*pu-t-ta ™*ku-t-su], though he 
admits (ZfA 44.168) that the space is inadequate for the 
restoration of more than one name, unless the characters 
are unusually crowded. 

23: Wh. has b[ab-ba-nu-ai] for [da-mi-ig-ti]. 

: Wh. omits the restored -sti-nu of Speiser’s text. 

25: Wh. has [a-na-ku e-pu-us i-na] instead of -[nu ki pa-na-ma 
e-te-pu-us| 1-na. 

: Wh. restores sa nisé™ instead of a-ga-si-i-nu. 

28: Wb. restores pl[a-lijh-u-’ (—OP tarsatiy), instead of 
ku-[ ul ]-lu-’. 

: Weissbach’s proposed text is the following; I set * before 
words differing from the readings of Speiser, who however 
proposed (or considered) them all, JAOS 54. 50. 

*dul-lu-um(?) ma-a-du sé i-na 

32 *pa-na-ma [i-na d8]-ri-sué la ep-8u a-na-ku t-na 

33 ds-r[t-3u *e-(te-) pu-u]s *a-mu-ur-ma bir-tum 


The last passage then agrees perfectly with the OP, beginning 
with dul-lu-um ‘ Arbeit’, = dastakartam OP 42-3, to e-pu-us (or 
e-te-pu-us) — akunavam OP 45. He regards the character GUR 
as the stonecutter’s error for pa. After akunavam, however, he sets 
[ula : avai-] 46 ‘nam : dida’, to correspond with (Scheil’s read- 


ing) a-mu-ur-ma bir-tum “(and) I saw: a wall...” Even with 


the insertion of utd, line 45 of the OP has then but 17 characters, 
which makes it plain either that another word stood there or that 
a-mu-ur-ma and avainam are not to be read. For Akk. 33, there- 
fore, I still feel that Speiser’s reading (given JAOS 54.48) is 
better. 





LAPSES OF OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATORS 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


No Book has been so frequently translated as the Hebrew Bible 
and none has been the object of such profound and critical scholar- 
ship, and yet no book has probably been less accurately translated 
than that same Bible. The main difficulty is, of course, that Hebrew 
and English are so very different from each other in vocabulary, 
grammar, and syntax. The task of the translator is not an easy 
one.t There are a thousand and one things to keep in mind, and 
it is little wonder that slips so frequently occur. It is the purpose 
of this paper to note a few of the many instances where translators 
of the Old Testament have erred through inattention to Hebrew 
grammar and syntax. 

The order of words in a Hebrew sentence is scarcely ever what it 
would be in English. All scholars know this, and yet they often 
fail to apply their knowledge. An illuminating example is Josh. 
21:43, where all translators have followed the Hebrew order of 
words to give the totally wrong rendering, “ So Yahweh gave Israel 
all the land which he had sworn to give to their fathers.” What 
the Hebrew actually says is, “So Yahweh gave Israel all the land 
which he had sworn to their fathers to give to them,” i.e., “to 
Israel ” (with the direct object first and the indirect object second, 
as is usual in Hebrew). 

More illuminating still are the many instances where the casus 
pendens construction in the Hebrew has been overlooked. Scholars 
have quite generally recognized this construction in Gen. 1:4, 
which reads literally, “ God saw, as for the light, that it was good,” 
or in idiomatic English, “God saw that the light was good.” 
What God saw was not “the light,” as used to be understood by 
reproducing the Hebrew order of words, but “that the light was 
good.” This construction is a very common one in most of the 
Semitic languages, and it is found in the Old Testament much 
more frequently than is generally recognized. For example, in 
Deut. 9:13 OYA-NS is regularly taken as the object of the pre 





1 For some of the difficulties see the present writer’s “Translation Difi- 
culties in the Old Testament,” Religion in Life III 491-506. 
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ceding verb, but closer inspection shows that it is to be taken as 
casus pendens and the verb as the perfect of instantaneous action: 
“T see, as for this people, behold it is a people stiff of neck,” or in 
idiomatic English, “I see that this people is indeed a stiff-necked 
people.” 

Similarly, Deut. 5:12, with its variant Exod. 20:8, is not to 
be translated, as it is universally, “ Observe (var., remember) the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,” but “Be careful (var., remember) 
to keep the Sabbath day holy.” The words, N3W7 Oy"AK, are not 
the object of 8%, but are in the casus pendens, and the verb OY 
has here, not the meaning “ to keep, observe,” but “ to be careful,” 
as so frequently elsewhere. If any other proof of this were neces- 
sary, it would be sufficient to compare two passages like Deut. 8: 1, 
“All the charge that I am enjoining on you today, you must be 
careful to observe,” and Deut. 7:11, literally, “So you must be 
careful, as for the charge, namely, the statutes and ordinances that 
I am enjoining on you today, to observe them,” or in idiomatic 
English, “ So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
the statutes and ordinances that I am enjoining on you today.” 
In these two passages the author is saying exactly the same thing, 
using two different constructions to emphasize the word “ charge ” : 
by placing it at the beginning of the sentence in Deut. 8:1 and by 
putting it in the casus pendens in Deut. 7: 11. 

Other examples of the casus pendens construction, properly trans- 
lated into idiomatic English, are as follows: “ For I fear that he 
will came and slay me, as well as the mothers and children ” (Gen. 
32:12); “Be assured that your sin will find you out” (Num. 
32:23); “ But you must remember that it is Yahweh, your God, 
who has been giving you power to gain wealth” (Deut. 8:18); 
“That all the peoples of the earth may know that the hand of 
Yahweh is strong” (Josh. 4: 24) ; “I alone am left, and they seek 
to take my life” (I Kings 19: 10,14); “ For those who keep his 
covenant and remember to observe his precepts” (Ps. 103: 18). 
And these are only a few of the many instances where translators 
have failed to recognize the casus pendens and have erred accord- 
ingly in their translations. 

Another construction that is frequently overlooked is the explica- 
tive use of waw. It is found in one of the passages quoted above, 
Deut. 7: 11, “ So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
the statutes and ordinances that I am enjoining on you today.” 
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The waw used with D'PAT"AS in the Massoretic text is omitted in 
some thirteen Hebrew manuscripts and in the Samaritan version, 
as it is in the same context in Deut. 6:1. This shows that the 
waw is not conjunctive, as ordinarily taken, but explicative, and 
so it is to be translated “namely.” Similarly, in Exod. 20:4 the 
waw prefixed to myan-92, as is shown by its omission in the 
parallel passage, Deut. 5:8, is explicative, “ You must not make 
for yourself a carved image, namely, any likeness of that which is 
in the heavens above, or which is on the earth below, or which is in 
the waters under the earth.” The waw is not to be taken as con- 
junctive, as it regularly is, nor is it to be deleted with the editors 
of all three editions of the Hebrew text in Kittel’s Biblica Hebraica, 

Sometimes the failure to recognize the waw explicative leads to 
a totally wrong interpretation, as, for example, in Lev. 18: 7, usually 
translated, “ The nakedness of thy father and the nakedness of thy 
mother thou shalt not uncover; she is thy mother; thou shalt not 
uncover her nakedness.” The verse, however, reads literally, “ The 
nakedness belonging to your father, namely, the nakedness of your 
mother, you must not uncover; since she is your mother, you must 
not uncover her nakedness,” or in better English, “ You must not 
have intercourse with her who belongs to your father, namely, your 
mother; since she is your mother, you must not have intercourse 
with her.” The last half of the verse, with its first clause cir- 
cumstantial, shows quite definitely that the waw with JOS AY 
is not to be taken as conjunctive, as it is by all translators, but as 
explicative. 

This same passage also illustrates another construction that Old 
Testament translators are continually overlooking—more often than 
any other. All scholars are perfectly aware of the fact that Hebrew 
expresses logical subordination by grammatical co-ordination, the 
grammatically subordinate clause appearing with comparative 
rarity. In the verse under discussion, Lev. 18: 7b, there are two 
grammatically co-ordinate clauses in Hebrew, but the first is clearly 
circumstantial and should accordingly be translated, “ since she is 
your mother.” 

Another illustration of the same construction, universally over- 
looked, is Exod. 7: 14b, 15a, where we have, it is true, four gram- 
matically co-ordinate clauses, but to translate them as independent 
clauses is to fail utterly to bring out the thought of the Hebrew. 
The first clause, with its verb as participle, is clearly circumstantial. 





Note: 
5A 
is cle 
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The second clause is just as clearly adverbial to it,’ telling how 
Pharaoh is stubborn. Since a clause can be construed as a noun 
and hence can be in any case (nominative, genitive, or accusative), 
this clause is to be taken as being in the accusative; not as the 
object of a verb, but in the adverbial accusative or the accusative 
of manner. The main clause appears at the beginning of verse 15, 
and the clause that follows, with its verb as participle, is of course 
circumstantial. Hence it is quite incorrect to translate these clauses 
as four independent sentences, as is regularly done, but instead they 
must be translated as follows: “ Since Pharaoh is stubborn, in that 
he refuses to let the people go, go to Pharaoh in the morning, just 
as he is leaving the water.” 

When once it is recognized how clauses may appear in the ad- 
verbial accusative in Hebrew, the construction is seen to be of 
common occurrence, and its accurate reproduction in English makes 
a translation quite different from the accepted versions, as a few 
examples will show: “ Search was made, beginning with the oldest 
and ending with the youngest ” (Gen. 44: 12) ;* “So Joshua cap- 
tured all the cities of those kings, as well as all the kings themselves, 
and put them to the sword, putting them under the ban, as Moses, 
the servant of Yahweh, had commanded ” (Josh. 11:12) ;* “ You 
have acted foolishly by not keeping the command of Yahweh, your 
God” (I Sam. 13:13);* “So he remained there with Yahweh 
for forty days and nights, without eating bread or drinking water ” 
(Exod. 34:28); “I found ® that you had indeed sinned against 
Yahweh, your God, by making yourselves a molten bull, having 
quickly swerved from the path that Yahweh appointed you ” (Deut. 
9:16); “ Only be very strong and resolute to be careful to do just 
as my servant Moses commanded you, without swerving therefrom 
either to the right or to the left, in order that you may succeed in 





*For this kind of clause see the writer’s articles, “The Co-ordinate 
Adverbial Clause in Hebrew,” JAOS 49. 156 ff.; AJSL 47. 51 f. 

*To change the verbs of the co-ordinate adverbial clauses in these two 
passages from the finite form to the infinitive absolute, as is regularly 
done, is seen to be quite unnecessary and wrong, when once the construction 
is recognized. 

*To change 5 to 55 in this passage, as is regularly done [but see Driver, 
Notes on Samuel, ad loc.], is again quite uncalled for and wrong. 

*All translators take this verb as intransitive, “I looked,” whereas it 
is clearly transitive, its object being the clause immediately following. 
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all that you undertake” (Josh. 1:7); “So Joshua made a sur- 
prise attack on them, by marching all night from Gilgal ” (Josh. 
10:9); “ You are to eat it just as you would a gazelle or a deer, 
the unclean and the clean eating it together” (Deut. 12: 22), 
To the extent that the translator fails to recognize these adverbial 
clauses, to that extent he fails to do justice to the Hebrew. They 
are not to be translated as independent clauses, as is universally 
done, but as subordinate clauses, since that is their equivalent in 
English. A translation, to be accurate, must reproduce the idiom 
of the original in the idiom of the language into which it is trans- 
lated and not simply produce a literal word by word rendering, 
which is often no translation at all. 

Closely related to the clause in the adverbial accusative is that 
in the accusative of specification. A good illustration is found in 
Lam. 2:17, which verse, rather strikingly, contains three clauses 
in the accusative, each of a different kind. The clause, OD? Wk, 
is in the accusative as the object of the verb 7¥Y. The last clause, 
bon 8d), is in the adverbial accusative, expressing the manner in 
which the action of the preceding verb, DW, was carried out. The 
clause, DIP™"D M3 WS, has regularly been taken as a relative 
clause, but to do this is to destroy the parallelism of the passage 
and turn the poetry into prose: 

“ Yahweh has done what he planned; he has carried out his word, 
Which he decreed long ago; he has devastated without mercy.” 
The clause in question is not relative, but is in the accusative of 
specificetion, “in the matter of that which he decreed long ago,” 
or in more acceptable English, “as he decreed long ago.” Hence 

the verse should be translated as follows: 
“ Yahweh has done what he planned, he has carried out his word; 

As he decreed long ago, he has devastated without mercy.” 
This is poetry, with the parallelism of the original preserved, and 
it is to be noted, furthermore, that the parallelism is climactic, 
another thing that is lost in the ordinary translation. 

The fact that the grammatically co-ordinate clause is sometimes 
logically subordinate has at times an important bearing on Old 
Testament problems, as, for example, that of the content of the 
Decalogue. All scholars have read Exod. 20: 2 — Deut. 5:6 as an 
independent sentence. Most of them have made it introductory to 
the Decalogue, but some have made it the first command,® when it 





°E.g., J. M. P. Smith, The Origin and History of Hebrew Law, pp. 6f. 
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is no command at all, but a mere statement of fact. They have 
been forced to do this because they delete the command prohibiting 
images (Exod. 20: 4 = Deut. 5: 8) as a late insertion into the Deca- 
logue. Closer inspection of the text, however, shows how utterly 
wrong both conclusions are. The clause in question is clearly a 
circumstantial clause, with the subject first, as is usual with this 
type of clause, and the divine name, “ Yahweh,” is not to be taken 
as the predicate, but in apposition to the subject “I.”* Hence 
the first command in the Decalogue has to be translated, “ Since I, 
Yahweh, am your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of a state of slavery, you must have no other gods beside me.” 
This makes utterly impossible the reading of the two verses as sepa- 
rate sentences or the deletion of the command prohibiting images. 
Hence the Decalogue must stand as it appears in the Hebrew text; 
but whether that was its original content is quite another matter. 
It has generally been thought that the arrangement in ten laws is 
primitive, but there is no assurance of this whatsoever. It is an 
arrangement found in no other Oriental law-book, and it is much 
more likely to be late rather than early, a purely mechanical 
arrangement that smacks of artificiality. 

All translators, apparently without exception, ignore the con- 
secutive or consequential force of ? and j¥®> with the infinitive 
construct, some scholars even going so far as to deny the usage.® 
Note, however, a passage like Judges 2: 11 f., “ Then the Israelites 
did what was evil in the sight of Yahweh, by serving the Baals and 
forsaking Yahweh, the God of their fathers, who had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, and by running after alien gods, from 
emong the gods of the peoples that surrounded them, and by paying 
homage to them, so that they provoked Yahweh to jealousy.” The 
last clause is introduced by waw consecutive with the imperfect 
(}0¥2") and hence can only be interpreted as consequential. Now 
with this compare a passage like Deut. 9:18, “ Then I prostrated 
myself before Yahweh, as I did before, for forty days and nights, 
without eating food or drinking water, because of all the sin that 
you had committed, in doing what was evil in the sight of Yahweh, 





"So the present writer as long ago as 1927, The Old Testament: An 
American Translation; cf. also Poebel, Das appositionell bestimmte Pro- 
nomen der 1. Pers. Sing. in den westsemitischen Inschriften und im Alten 
Testament (1932). 

*See, e.g., Brown-Driver-Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lewicon, p. 775. 
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thus provoking him to jealousy.” Here we have a different con- 
struction, the infinitive construct with the preposition 9 (1D*y275), 
but the meaning is exactly the same, so that the > is clearly con- 
sequential. And the same must be true of ]¥®9 in such a passage 
as II Kings 22:17, “ Because they have forsaken me and have 
sacrificed to alien gods, thus provoking me to jealousy (}¥29 
‘ID‘YIi7 ) by all the work of their hands, therefore my wrath shall 
be kindled against this sanctuary and it shall not be quenched.” 
The three passages exhibit three different constructions, but they 
are exactly parallel, with the character of the first unequivocal and 
hence determining the character of the other two. 

It is apparent, then, that there must be a goodly number of 
instances in which 9 and yynd with the infinitive construct must 
be interpreted as consequential, and the translator must ever keep 
a sharp lookout for these occurrences if he essays an absolutely 
correct translation. Another of the occurrences is Amos 2:7, 
“ A man and his father go in to the harlots,® thus profaning (90? 
2on ) my holy name,” or “to the profanation of my holy name,” 
as against the regular translation “in order to profane my holy 
name,” which is quite incorrect, since yyn}> here is not final, but 
consequential.*° Hence a passage like I Kings 2: 27 is to be trans- 
lated “So Solomon ousted Abiathar from being priest to Yahweh 
in fulfilment of (x09) the word of Yahweh, which he spoke con- 
cerning the house of Eli at Shiloh.” The ordinary translation of 
ma 27s Ndn9 here, “in order to fulfil the word of Yahweh,” 





* This word, ;5y:5, has been universally mistranslated. It is a collec- 
tive with the generic article, literally “the maidens,” i.e., “the harlots,” 
as the context indicates; probably religious prostitutes. 

1° The exact equivalent of jn in Greek is iva. In classical Greek this 
is always final, but in the New Testament it is often consequential, par- 
ticularly with the verb wAnpéw, as most modern translators of the New 
Testament have recognized, but all of them have been inconsistent in their 
interpretations: Moffatt gives iva with rAnpéw its consequential force only 
in Matt. 1: 22, 12: 17, 21: 4, making all the others final; Goodspeed sees 
the consequential force in twice as many passages, Matt. 1: 22, 2: 23, 8: 17, 
12: 17, 21: 4, John 12: 38; Torrey, the most consistent of all, sees the con- 
sequential force in all passages except three, which, doubtless through an 
oversight, he makes final, John 12: 38, 15: 25, 17: 12. In only three pas- 


sages do all the translators agree in their interpretations, viz, Matt. 1: 22, 
12: 17, 21: 4, all taken as consequential. This lack of consistency among 


competent scholars is an interesting commentary on the very subject that 
our paper discusses. 
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makes the mistake of taking 5 with the infinitive construct as 
final, when it is clearly consequential; exactly as it is in English 
in such a sentence as “ The tower rose to a height of a thousand 
feet, to become the tallest in the country.” 

Another usage of 9 with the infinitive construct is that express- 
ing degree. A good illustration is Deut. 9:8, “ Even at Horeb 
you provoked Yahweh to anger; indeed Yahweh was angry with 
you to the point of destroying you” (O3N8 Tawitd), or in better 
English, “indeed Yahweh was angry enough with you to destroy 
you.” The same phrase and the same construction appear in Deut. 
9:19, “ For I stood in dread of the anger and wrath, with which 
Yahweh was angry against you to the point of destroying you,” 
which in better English could be translated, “ For I stood in dread 
of the anger and wrath which Yahweh had against you to your 
destruction,” where the 9 of the Hebrew has its exact equivalent 
in the English “to.” One other illustration is Ruth 2:10, “ Why 
have I found such favor in your sight that you should take notice 
of me (*31'279) » when I am a foreigner? ” 

And so the list of lapses on the part of Old Testament translators 
might run interminably on. Our illustrations only indicate a few 
of the many places where translators have gone astray. No man, 
of course, can attain perfection, and venturesome indeed is he who 
would essay it. He has undertaken the impossible. But man has 
always been attempting the impossible, and each endeavor, with all 
its failures, has been a stepping-stone to a better effort. None can 
attain perfection, but each can add his mite to the attainment of 
what in the end may at least approximate perfection. 
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(1) darém, “the South ” — the circle of the ecliptic? 


Professor Burrows has presented an admirable historical study 
of the later use of the word in his article “ Daroma” in JPO§s 
1932, 142 ff., and so with confinement to its application to the 
Southland of Judah. He gives no further suggestion for the ety- 
mology of the cryptic word. But it has a broader and more ancient 
signification than in its Jewish application to the Judaean Negeb. 
It appears first in the North Israelite Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33: 23, 
according to which Naphtali is promised the possession of “ West 
(= Sea) and South (daérém).” The word is originally a general 
term for the south without local application. All through the Bible 
it refers to that point of the compass, at Eze. 40: 24, etc.; 42: 14 ff, 
in the plan of the temple; at Job 37: 17; Eccl. 1: 6 and 11:3 
(at these two last places in contrast to the north) ; at Eze. 21: 2 
it is paralleled with témadnd(h), the more common word for the 
south, and then more particularly precised as the Negeb—a passage 
which may represent the first instance of the late localization of 
the word (the English translations generally fail in distinguishing 
the three words). The word occurs elsewhere only in the Aramaic 
Christian-Palestinian dialect (see Schulthess, Lexicon, 48), where 
it is used of the point of the compass, e. g., at Is. 43: 6, Luke 13: 29. 
It is accordingly common to both Hebrew and Aramaic. For its 
etymology the writer suggests derivation from the root dir, with 
its sense of “circle,” and so with reference to the ecliptic, the 
great southern circuit of the sun. Arabic derivatives of that root 
are similarly used by the Arabian astronomers. That such an astro- 
nomical term was used early by the West Semites is no cause of 
suspicion; the Babylonians knew of the ecliptic as “the path of 
the sun”: see Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., II, 406. The final syllable 
-im is then the old accusative ending. For the surviving ending 
in -@ in nouns of direction see Ges.-Kautzsch, HG § 90 d-g, e.g. 
in the words for north and east at Is. 15: 5; for the survival of 
the acc. in fixed noun-forms see Bauer-Leander, Hist. Grammatik, 
p. 528. For the nasal suffix we have numerous examples, e.g. 
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yomam = Syr. *imaém, also 8. Arab. yumm (Rhodokanakis, Studien 
z. Etymologie, I, 65), ‘dlam (see the writer’s note in JQR 25, 
267 f.). In place-names this suffix appears, e. g., in Adullam, and 
constantly with distraction of the long vowel, presented as -atim 
(see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 88). In general for these terminations see H. 
Torezyner’s Die Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus (1916). 
The vocalization of our word appears to be North Canaanite. 


(2) yam sip (“the Red Sea”) = Ultimum Mare? 


The translation throughout in the Greek is ‘ the Erythraean, i. e., 
Red Sea,’ except at I Kings 9: 26, where the Grr. have unani- 
mously 7 €oxdry O@ddaoea, i.e., vocalizing as sép instead of sip. 
This gives a novel but admirable name for that Sea, which as an 
arm of the Indian Ocean is ultimum mare. The usual translation 
as ‘Sea of Sedge’ has never explained itself. The Red Sea is a 
deep body of water without, to my knowledge and upon inquiry, 
any particular aquatic flora. It has become customary to explain 
the name by a revision of the tradition of the crossing of the Red 
Sea at the Exodus, whereby the waters crossed were those of the 
swampy pools in the isthmus of Suez, with which theory the identi- 
fication of the word sip with Egyptian for papyrus would agree. 


(Reference may be made for the discussion to W. M. Miiller, Asien 
u. Europa, 42 ff., 101, and his article “ Red Sea,” in Enc. Bibl.) 





*Subsequent to the writing of the above there has come to hand D. 
Nielsen’s Ras Shamra Mythologie u. Biblische Theologie (Leipzig, 1936). 
He presents (pp. 17 ff.) a strong argument for the determinative force of 
final m in many such cases in S. Arabic, e. g., the divine names Ab™, JIm, 
Wadd, at times exchanging with n, e.g., both Shr and Shrm. With this 
phenomenon he combines Ras Shamra elm, as not “gods” but “the god,” 
which he finds also in Phoenician "Im; and he compares the name of the 
Ammonite deity Milkém. This outlook throws light on numerous Hebrew 
place-names in -dém > -ajim, e.g., Kiriathayim, accusative of “the City” 
(cf. els ray wékw > “ Stambul”; Kartan Jos. 21: 32 = Kiriathayim, 1 Ch. 
6: 61; ete. And so in Heb. yémém = hayyém, ‘this day, to-day’ (as in 
Arab.). Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, pp. 473f. (c,d,e) notes as though 
with indefinite mimation such nominal forms, place-names and adverbial 
forms, but in these instances the mimation is generally of definite meaning. 
We have to recognize the early fluid exchange of final m and n, even in 
Canaanite dialects, e. g., the Moabite mase. pl. in -n, along with intrusions 
in Biblical language (Ges.-K., § 87e). Consequently the word under dis- 
cussion should mean “ the circuit.” 
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But the writer has always wondered why the Red Sea should have 
been given so insignificant a name as Sedge Sea. The critics’ plea 
of the ignorance of the ancients is shallow. The sea was well 
enough known from early times as the avenue of commerce with 
the distant Orient; the tradition of the crossing makes it a deep 
sea, Ex. 14: 21 ff.—it was no mere swamp in that tradition. The 
word sip is used of “the flags” among which the ark containing 
the infant child Moses was placed, Ex. 2: 3; was the definition 
and so ultimately the vocalization taken from there? At all events 
the Greek translation with ultimum mare is most ingenious; if not 
correct, it is one of the cases in which a translation betters the 
original. The only writer known to me who has remarked this 
unique Greek rendering is B. Moritz in his Arabien (1923), 71, he 
holding however that it refers to the Gulf of Akaba as “ farthest” 
in relation to the Gulf of Suez. Here also may be a note on other 
references to this Ultimum Mare. Psalm, 72: 8 prays that the king 
“may have dominion from sea to sea, and from the River to the 
ends of the earth” (cf. Zech. 9: 10, BSira 44: 21). Commenta- 
tors generally find the Euphrates in “the River,” but are indefi- 
nite about the seas, as though here we have Messianic exuberance. 
Among the commentators, so far as I find, only the Reformation 
scholar Geier, and Ewald, Baethgen, Cobb place that extension 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. (See Gunkel’s Comm. 
for various interpretations.) It is supported by v. 10 according to 
which the tributaries will come from Tarshish and the Isles on the 
one side and Seba and Sheba on the other. This definition of the 
seas is supported by Ex. 23: 31, where the Deity sets “thy border 
from the Yam Suph to the Sea of the Philistines, and from the 
wilderness (midbar) to the River.” Objection might be made that 
our usual geographical polarization is not made, N—S, E—W. 
However P. K. Hitti in his recent admirable History of the Arabs 
(1937), 476, cites the Arab geographer Ibn Khallikan’s specifica- 
tions of the extent of the Seljuk empire at the end of the eleventh 
century in these terms: “ His kingdom extended in length [i.e., 
in longitude] from Kashgar, a town at the extreme end of the land 
of the Turks, to Jerusalem, and from Constantinople to the Caspian 
Sea.” Such a statement is far more obscure to our cartography 
than the Biblical one. To sum up, the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea—Indian Ocean are the two Ultima Maria of Biblical geography. 
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(3) The land of Cabul. 


Josephus is the first to give an interpretation of this place-name 
at I Kings 9: 13, as “not pleasing,” and subsequent commenta- 
tors have in vain attempted to establish the meaning “ good-for- 
nothing,” and so the Chicago Bible renders it. But our oldest 
authority, the Greek Bible, translates the word with rd dpiov, “ the 
border,” i. e., “the march-land.” It is simply a phonetic (Phoeni- 
cian?) variant of g*bil, which has that meaning; cf. Phoen. pelek 
for peleg. The depreciative interpretation is due to the conclusion 
that the name was given by Hiram in his displeasure at Solomon’s 
rate of payment of his debt, with the translation, “and he called 
them the land of Cabul to this day”; but that the verb is to be 
impersonal, after frequent usage, is demanded here by the final 
“unto this day.” Translate with the Jewish Version and Moffatt, 
“and they were called,” etc. 


(4) “in the land” — Akk. ina mati. 


I Kings 4: 19 concludes the list of Solomon’s officers with “ and 
one lieutenant in the land.” The Old Gr. attached to this the 
first word in v. 20, obtaining “in the land of Judah,” and either 
this reading has been adopted by modern critics, e. g., by Stade, 


who however retains “ Judah ” in the next verse, or another tribal 
name has been invented in lieu of “ Judah” (see Kittel in BH ed. 
3). But by “the land” is meant the royal province of Judah, 
which had its particular vice-regent. At once is to be compared 
the Assyrian Sakin mdati, the governor of the home-province of 
Ashur (see Forrer, Provinzeinteilung, 7), as well as the frequent 
occurrence of the expression ina mati for the king’s remaining in 
residence. This usage appears again at 9: 18, ‘ Tamar in the steppe 
in the land,’ which has puzzled early translators and modern critics, 
and also at II, 8:1. 


(5) The multiplicative expression. 


Jer. 16: 18 reads, “And I will repay their sins ri’séna(h) 
misné(h).” The Grr. translate this phrase with durAds “ two-fold ” 
(and so a gross error in Cod. B is to be corrected). The Syriac 
and Vulgate translated the first word with the adverb “ first,” 
which has been followed by the English and American Versions in 
general. Some critics simply cancel the first word “as omitted in 
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the Gr.” [ !], e. g., Kittel in BH. Graf and Cornill have attempted 
rewriting. But the phrase is correct and means just what the Gr. 
has, ‘ two-fold.” We may only note as strange, but perhaps idio- 
matic, not the expected cardinals, one and two, but an adjective 
‘first,’ followed by a noun, “double.” It is the multiplicative 
expression, 1x X — X-times, well known in Aramaic, e. g., Dan. 
3: 19, common in Syriac, and represented in the Greek Gospel of 
Mark 4: 8, 20 with é tpudxovra, etc., “ thirty-fold,” etc.; as long 
recognized by students cognizant of the Aramaic; and yet the most 
recent commentator on Mark, Lohmeyer (1937), still ignores the 
idiom. For the troubles of the Greek textual critics (whether 
év, év, eis, eis) see Westcott and Hort, et al. 

This idiom in Jeremiah might appear to be an Aramaism. But 
it also occurs in an ancient pure Hebrew text. I Sam. 1: 5 reads: 
“ And to Hannah he would give a portion ‘ahat ‘appatim.” The 
recent English Versions follow the Syriac in translating with “a 
double portion.” But the phrase has been long debated, especially 
because of the variants in the Greek and the Latin. Smith in his 
Commentary and Kittel in BH change the text to conform with 
the Greek, “one portion, but [reading ’épes] he loved her.” 
(Rather a sorry reward for the best loved wife!) Jerome has a 
remarkable tour de force for the second word, tristis. The Syriac 
recognized the idiom and is correct. ‘appaiim, generally the 
“ nostrils,” but also the “face” (e. g., Gen. 3: 19) is here used as 
dual of ‘ap meaning “ person.” Gesenius in his Thesaurus, I, p. 
12%, properly insisted on this interpretation comparing Syriac 
‘appa, “person.” ‘This use of the singular is now corroborated 
from Ras Shamra, by no. 5 of the first published tablets, where 
the whole personality is expressed in the phrase ‘ap unps, “ face 
and soul [psyche],” just as in Heb. panim came to mean the 
person. The passage means “a portion of 1x2 persons,” i.e, 
“a two-persons’ portion.” And this is simply what we expect. 

With regard to the ‘face’ as representing the person, as in the 
phrase, “the Face of God,” I recall my note on the occurrence of 
its use to express the divine Person at II Cor. 4: 6, where Paul 
speaks of ‘the light of the knowledge of the Glory of God in the 
Person of Jesus Christ,” the earliest use of the term in Christian 
theology.2, As may not have been recognized, this use of “ face” 





* JBL 1934, 88. 
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appears in a kindred Semitic field. In Sura iii, 18 of the Koran 
the Prophet is bidden to say, “I have resigned my face to God.” 
On this Baidhawi comments: “I have given my whole soul and 
person to him.... ‘ Face’ is used to express ‘self,’ because the 
face is the most honorable of the external members of the body, 
and the theatre of the faculties and senses.” The comment is of 
interest as coming from a Semitic interpreter, even as the Prophet’s 
use of the term vouches for its widespread Semitic vogue. 


(6) A case of arithmetical proportion. 

At I Kings 5: 30 we read of 3300 officers “ ruling over the peo- 
ple” in Solomon’s corvée, but at 9: 23 there are 550 such officers. 
Now at 5: 27 there is a levy of 30,000 laborers for Lebanon, but at 
5: 29 the figure is increased by 70,000 carriers, 80,000 hewers, i. e., 
30,000 + 70,000 + 80,000 — 180,000. The increase from the lower 
to the higher figure of the officers was cleverly made by some com- 
puter: 550 : 3300 — 30,000 : 180,000. It may be noted that the 
figure 3300 was changed by the Chronicler (II, 2, 17) and by the 
OGr. here to the round number 3600, which some modern text- 
critics too easily accept. 


(7%) The word for the harlot’s fee. 


At Hos. 2: 14 and 9: 1 this word appears as ’etnd(h) and ’etnan. 
It is generally recognized that the word in its variant forms is 
connected with the root ntn, “to give.” (Otherwise now G. R. 
Driver, who finds here an Aramaism, Journ. Theol. Studies 36: 
293 ff.) But it is to be related immediately to the Phoenician 
development of ntn > ytn, for which see Harris’s ingenious expla- 
nation in his Gram. of the Phoen. Language, 44. The present Heb. 
noun arose by further process of yit- to “it. The second Nun in 
the alternate form may represent an artificial attempt to relate the 
word to the Heb. root; n.b., the remarkable vocalization of the 
second syllable. Further, the verbal forms at Hos. 8: 9, “ they 
hired lovers” (hitni) and v. 10, “they will hire among the 
nations ” (yttni) are denominatives from the noun just studied. 
N.b., the peculiar vocalization of the second verb, where a Hifil is 
expected. 


(8) Hebrew “ word ” — “ reason.” 


. At Ben Sira 37: 16 is read: “The beginning of every work 
\s dabar (var. mé’mar). And before any action is thought 
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(mahsebet).” The Gr. translates the first word with logos. The 
parallelism requires the identification of “word ” with “ reason.” 
This possibly overlooked case is the earliest instance of that identi- 
fication in the Semitic, probably under Greek influence. Cf. the 
use of logos at Heb. 4: 12, “ the reason of God,” while the hypostati- 
zation of the divine Logos or Reason at John 1: 1 has its roots in 
long Semitic usage. Indeed it is striking to compare with our 
verse the introduction to the Gospel of John, “In the beginning 
was the Word.” 


(9) Light from the Arabic. 


(a) The ancient versions are mostly used as correctors of the 
Hebrew text and their intrinsic linguistic and literary interest is 
generally ignored. The following two cases are specimens of the 
Greek knowledge of vocables known only in the Arabic. 

At Dan. 9: 4 the OGr. translates 838, properly (“ Ah,” with 
wWov “behold,” i.e., reading the word like the sole Arabic ‘inna, 
(I have earlier noted this in my Daniel, ad loc.) 

At Kings I, 18: 42 and II, 4: 34, 35 occurs a verb gahar, trans- 
lated customarily in the former case with “he bowed himself 
down ” (in worship), in the second with “he stretched himself” 
(upon the dead boy’s body). In the first case the Greek translators 
agree with the current translation, although the root is not other- 
wise known to us. But in the two verses in II Kings no less than 
five different translations are offered by the Grr. in text and glosses, 
plus a Lucianic translation of the Heb. vocable appearing variously 
as tyAa8, ryaad, cyadad. This variation from the Heb. ghr is usually 
explained (e. g., by Benzinger) as by the common corruption of 
the final letter. But further in the OGr. the verb is translated with 
Svéxayyev, in Lucian with the correspondent ovvécampev, along with 
his original jv8picaro, both of which can only be explained from 
the well known Arabic root jahada, “to act strenuously,” used 
especially of fighting in the holy war, giving the well-known noun 
jihad. That is, the root ghd was read by the Grr., the received 
transliteration is correct. The translation has the idea of the 
prophet “struggling” upon the child’s body, by a kind of full- 
length chiropractice, just as in the similar miracle Elijah “ stretched 
himself upon the child three times” (I, 17: 21). Note that the 
Gr. dv8piecOa is also used in sensu obscoeno; i.e., those early 
translators knew a verb ghd, which is otherwise found only in the 
Arabic. 
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(b) All English translations, and so far as I know, all commen- 
tators present at I Kings 10: 25 (= II Ch. 9: 24) among the list of 
“presents ” which “every man” gave to King Solomon, “ vessels 
of silver and gold and raiment and armor and spices,” etc. But 
armor, as the vocable is generally translated elsewhere, is rather a 
questionable gift as from aliens. It occurred to the writer from 
the translation of the Grr. here with oraxrj — Lat. stacte (and so 
in the Old Latin here), that the Heb. word nq must mean myrrh. 
He subsequently discovered that Ewald long ago had made this 
suggestion, that the word must mean “some kind of perfume, as it 
is in the Arabic,” but without observation of the Greek corrobora- 
tion of his etymology.* Stacte is the best quality of Arabian 
myrrh. The word thus belongs to the Arabic root nasaga, ‘ to 
smell,’ and so by regularity our word should be spelt with a Sin, 
nsq, and so distinguished from the word for armor. There arises 
with this derivation the question of the relation of the theme with 
Heb. nsq, “ to kiss ”: see the discussions cited in Ges.-Buhl, Hwb., 
52%. Compare the corresponding theme, of etymological and social 
interest, of the “ The Sniff-kiss in Ancient India,” as treated by 
the late Professor Hopkins in JAOS 28, pp. 120-134. 


(c) In the Greek Supplement to I Kings 2, v. 46a it is read 
that Solomon jjpgaro avotyev 7a Svvacrevpata tov AvBavov, i. e., “ began 
to open the ... of Lebanon.” For attempts to interpret the other- 
wise unique word represented with a blank see the writer’s note in 
ZAW 1932, p. 128, e.g., Winckler’s suggestion of “opening the 
mines.” But the word must mean dynastic states, imperia, or the 
like. The passage makes sense by reverting the verb “to open” 
to Heb. patah, and giving it the common Arabic meaning of “ to 
conquer ”; i.e., “he conquered the kingdoms of Lebanon.” The 
same meaning of the root is doubtless to be found in the n. pr. 
Jephthah, reduced from Yiptah-il, ‘God-conquers.’? Again I find 
that Ewald has anticipated me as to the sense without, however, 
giving the Arabic parallel (ib., Eng. tr., III, 261). 


(d) “His delight is in the fear of the Lorn,” Is. 11: 3. 


The variety of translations of this phrase is remarkable. The 
Versions all read otherwise, or missed, or ignored. Poole in his 





* Gesch. Israels III, 391; Eng. tr., III, 285. 
*See W. H. Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 112 ff., with citation 
of Pliny’s account of the drawing of the precious sap. 
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Synopsis critica gives a half column to the interpretations of the 
phrase, in which the first word would normally be translated “ his 
smelling.” It is a humor of exegesis that he cites one commentator 
who holds that the sense of smell is less liable to error. The AV, 
following the same psychology, offers “a quick understanding,” 
however very honestly in the margin giving as a variant “ scent, 
or, smell.” In English first with the RV do we obtain a fairly 
standard translation, as given in the title above, followed by subse- 
quent translators (Moffatt’s Bible omits the phrase, whether on 
ground of criticism or personal repugnance is not known). This 
interpretation is anticipated by Luther, “sein Gefallen.” But 
modern commentators still object, e.g., Gray, who after a half 
page of discussion concludes that the phrase is quite improper, 
“the fear of Y. was not a smell.” But there is in Arabic a similar 
phrase from the root nps (= Heb. nps), parallel to the Heb. root 
rih, the basis of our word in question, and which includes the ideas 
of breath, smell, etc.; the VIth form of the Arabic verb, tandfasa 
means “to take pleasure (in)”; I note a case in Ibn Khaldun’s 
Prolegomena, Cairo ed., 1930, p. 2. In either case, Arabic and 
Hebrew, the verb means to take a good, satisfying breath, to refresh 
one’s self with the atmosphere. 


(e) “ After thee, O Benjamin! ”, Jud. 5: 14; Hos. 5: 8. 

Various emendations of this text have been proposed; Moore, at 
Judges, remarks after considering various alterations that it is rash 
to emend in this desperate context. But comparing the preposi- 
tional phrase ‘aharéka with the equivalent ward’aka (see Wright, 
Arab. Gr., II, p. 75), it simply means, “ Back! ”, and so “ Look 
out for yourself!” In the Koran, Sura xiv, 19 occurs min warda’ihi 
jahannum, literally “ Hell is back of him,” on which Baidhawi 
comments, making it identical with min bayni yadayhi, “ in front 
of him,” i.e., with either preposition — “may he look out for 
Hell!” Cf. also Sura xi, 94. 


(f) The caritative name-form “ Solomon.” 

In JQR 25 (1936), 263, I have noted the diminutive, caritative 
formation of this name, properly represented in the Arabic with 
Sulayman, via the Syriac. There may be noted Baidhawi’s com- 
ment (at Sura cvi) on the same form for the name of the Prophet’s 
clan of Quraish, that it was so pronounced “for magnification,” 
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i.e, ad honorem, which gives another slant on the use of the 
diminutive. 


g) The Ras Shamra locative with Hé. 

Despite the vowellessness of the Ras Shamra script the locative 
imm “heaven,” is §mmh (as in Heb.),° which must indicate the 
presence of a breathed h at the end. I may compare the cases cited 
by Wright in his Arab. Gr., II, § 226, for the same phenomenon in 
Arabic poetry, where the same termination in fem. nouns (as in 
Hebrew) is breathed and pointed as a consonant, i. e., -ah. 





*See Montgomery and Harris, R. Shamra Myth. Tects 21. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE EARLY DYNASTIC STYLE 
(StupIEs IN ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY IT) 


VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


MoorTGAT HAS RECENTLY given an excellent picture of the de- 
velopment of Mesopotamian figure representation from the Uruk- 
period to the Early Dynastic.1 The beginning of the development 
is characterized by a very fresh, lively, and rather naturalistic, but 
undisciplined, style; the figures are scattered all over the field, not 
standing in rows on a line which represents the ground. The forms 
are full and swelling, the lines curving and swinging; we feel the 
exuberance of unspoiled power and force. The end is marked by 
order and discipline, by fixity and rigidity. The figures no longer 
float in the field, but have an absolutely fixed position determined 
by a rigid scheme of lines. The forms of the figures are rather 
hard and restrained and the lines are sharp and geometric. The 
power of abstraction has taken hold of life and given it a new 
organization ; witness the coat of arms of the various towns show- 
ing the Imdugud with various animals in strictly antithetical 
compositions. 

The foregoing very condensed characterization may be supple- 
mented by the description of two figures in the round, not analyzed 
by Moortgat. One belongs to the Jemdet Nasr period and was 
found recently by H. Frankfort.? It is of stone, but looks very soft 
in texture. The forms are round and swelling; the limbs are thick 
and fleshy, and the breasts are large and full, while the nose is big 
and curved. The modelling is not very detailed, but exact in 
rendering the natural forms. The artist reproduced a human being 
in a general, but faithful, manner; he did not stylize it, but pre- 
served the impression of the living being as such. Stylization, on 
the other hand, is apparent at once in the other figure, which was 
found at Al Ubaid and belongs to the Early Dynastic period.* It 
has an inscription telling the name of the person, Kur-lil. Kur-lil 





1 Anton Moortgat, “ Fruehe Bildkunst in Sumer,” Mitteil. Vorderasiat. 


Ges. 40, part 3, Leipzig, 1935. 
* Illustr. London News, Sept. 22, 1936, p. 584, fig. 4-5; Arch. Orientforsch. 


1l. 264. 
* Ur Excavations, I. 27, pl. 9. 
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is seated on the ground with his legs crossed and the hands clasped 
in front of the body, in the common Mesopotamian manner. The 
forearms are, however, not held horizontally as in the statues of 
Gudea, but obliquely with the hands on a higher line than the 
elbows; the upper parts of the arms are likewise slightly divergent 
from the perpendicular pose and so are the contours of the legs. 
Consequently the figure resembles a cone with the head as the apex. 
The human figure has been fitted into a geometric scheme. If we 
look at the figure in sideview we likewise see that all the contours 
converge towards the top, so that the human figure is approxi- 
mated to a geometric one as closely as possible. Furthermore, not 
only the contours but all the lines as well, follow the geometric 
scheme. The upper contour of the leg bulges upwards, the fore- 
arms form a kind of gable which likewise points upwards, and even 
the eyes are set obliquely in the face. The forms are no longer full 
and swelling as in the earlier figure, but rather dry and hard, while 
the lines (for instance, the lids of the eyes and the lips) are geo- 
metric, not organic. Summarizing, we may say: the human figure 
has been organized according to a preconceived scheme. 

Moortgat has pointed out admirably that the development from 
one style to the other was not abrupt, but that several characteristic 
features of the later style occur already in the earlier one, such as 
the antithetical group, the groundline, and others. Nevertheless, 
he rightly emphasizes that a change in style took place at the 
beginning of the Early Dynastic period in so far as the earlier 
loose style had disappeared and order and discipline had become 
supreme.* A comparison between two examples of the antithetical 
group, one from the Uruk and the other from the Early Dynastic 
period, make this difference clear.° Although the antithetical 
composition as such means the subordination of the figure to a 
scheme, the example from Uruk is much looser ; we have the feeling 
that the pattern is not rigid, but that we could expand or com- 
press it. The forms of the animals are full and swelling, and the 
lines are as round and swinging as in other monuments of the 
period. It is significant that only extremities, namely necks, legs, 
or tails, cross one another, not whole bodies. The crossing of bodies, 
on the other hand, is characteristic of many pictures of the Early 





*Moortgat, loc. cit. 70, 90. 
*Moortgat, loc. cit. 34 fig. 1 and 85 fig. 12. 
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Dynastic period. The pattern has become rigid and the figures 
petrified. 

What are the reasons for this change and for the origin of the 
new, rigidly organized structure? Moortgat leaves the question 
open, whereas Christian explains it on ethnic grounds.® A con- 
quering people might have brought the new style with it. A con- 
quest at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period is indeed very 
probable,’ but, for the following reasons, it is not possible to 
explain the new style as introduced from outside. First, since 
the script proves that the Sumerian language was spoken in Meso- 
potamia before such a conquest,* the invaders were either so few 
in number and so easily absorbed that they could not impose their 
language and thus also their style upon the conquered, or they were 
of related stock; in the latter case, the style of their art would 
not differ so much from the earlier one. Secondly, the main fea- 
tures of the new style are not discernible in the arts of the sur- 
rounding countries from which the conquerors might have come. 
We find abstraction and linearity contrasting with Mesopotamia 
naturalism in Persia, as shown by the Susa-I style, but not order 
and discipline.® 

We must, therefore, look for another explanation. Are there 


any analogies for such a change from an indefinite to a disciplined 
style? I think there are. The change in the style of Egypt from 
the prehistoric to the dynastic period is described by various 
scholars with almost the same words as Moortgat used for Meso- 
potamia.’° 

The wall paintings at Hierakonpolis and on early sculptured 





* Moortgat, loc. cit. 54. Christian, f. d. d. WZKM 43 (1936). 237 f. 

* Speiser, AJA 37 (1933). 466; V. Miiller, JAOS 57 (1937). 87; Legrain, 
Ur Excavations 3, 2; Jordan, 3. Bericht Deutsch. Ausgrab. Uruk = Abh. 
Preuss. Ak. Phil.-Hist. K1., 1932, Nr. 2, 37. A definite change in archi- 
tecture at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period is well exemplified by 
the temple of Sin at Khafaje: Frankfort, Progress of the work of the 
Oriental Institute in Iraq 1934/5, 29. 

® Legrain, Ur Excavations III. 3. 

° Cf. Moortgat, loc. cit. 17; M. Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 100-102; 
H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East 1, pl. 1; 
Délégation en Perse, Mémoires 13. 

10 A, Moret, Histoire Ancienne 1; Histoire de l’Orient 91 ff.; L. Curtius, 
Die Antike Kunst 1. 20ff.; F. Matz, Jahrb. Deutsch. Archaeol. Inst. 31, 
1922, 41. 
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palettes ** do not show the figures arranged in friezes and standing 
on groundlines, but scattered all over the field as on vase fragments 
from Bismya and Khafaje and on other Mesopotamian monuments.** 
Also the forms of the figures on the palettes differ from the later 
ones by being full, round, swelling, naturalistic and powerful. The 
style of the Gilgamesh figure on the knife-handle from Gebel El 
Arak which imitates an Asiatic model of the Jemdet Nasr period 
has hardly been modified by the Egyptian artist.1* We feel in these 
monuments an undisciplined life of brutality and wildness. The 
palette of Narmer exemplifies the new style of the historic period.’* 
Discipline and order have been established. The figures are fixed 
to a groundline. The pharaoh, as the most important person, 
dominates the composition, the other figures being subordinated 
to him and put at places fixed by the composition as a whole. The 
figures themselves have changed in form; they appear rather 
abstract and sober; the contour is sharp; straight lines and angles 
prevail instead of curved and swinging forms. We shall not speak 
of petrification as in Mesopotamia, but of linearization. Further- 
more, the speciai scheme of the Egyptian silhouette with parts of 
the body in sideview and others in frontview is being developed.*® 
It is true that the new style did not arise within one year and that 
there is still some of the former indefiniteness in the palette of 
Narmer in comparison with later monuments, but the stylistic 
change seems to have been more abrupt in Egypt than Mesopotamia. 

In Egypt we have proof that the change in style coincided with 
a conquest, namely with the conquest of Lower Egypt by the kings 
of Upper Egypt and with the establishment of a strong and cen- 
tralized monarchy replacing the loose federation of clans.** In 
Egypt, just as in Mesopotamia, the conquerors did not differ con- 





1M. Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 32; Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt 
108 f., 231 ff. 

* Moortgat, loc. cit. 79, 84; B. Meissner, Babylonisch-assyrische Plastik 
7, fig. 12; Banks, Bismya 268; Scharff, Zeitsch. Aegypt. Spr. 71 (1935). 
pl. 1. 

** Frankfort, loc. cit. pl. 12; Scharff, loc. cit. 95, pl. 1. ef. Heinrich in 5 
Bericht. Uruk (1933). 20. 

™ Swindler, loc. cit. fig. 34; Capart, loc. cit. 244f.; Frankfort, loc. cit. 
pl. XI. 

* Cf. Curtius, loc. cit. 124f.; Matz, Jahrb. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 38/9 
(1923/4) 3f. 

° Moret, loc. cit. 181 f. 
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siderably from the conquered in ethnic stock, although the Asiatic 
admixture might have been greater in Lower Egypt.*’ We are 
thus forced to the conclusion that the conquest as such was influ- 
ential in the sense that the shock upset the old pattern of culture 
and established a new order. But Moret has shown admirably that 
an internal mental development went side by side with the external 
political one: writing developed from the pictographic to the 
phonetic stage.** Definite and fixed terms and orders could be 
given and a well organized administration could be built by the 
pharaoh. Oral commands and oral tradition, always exposed to 
change, gave place to written forms; tradition was made perma- 
nent. Egypt entered the historic period. 

Scholars used to begin the historical age in Mesopotamia with 
that period which we now call Early Dynastic.*® I think we are 
justified in retaining this use, although the excavations have shown 
that the preceding phases of civilization were already highly devel- 
oped and writing was known in some of them. But writing made 
a great step forward and reached a higher level with the Early 
Dynastic period.” 

There is a third example of the change in style under considera- 
tion. It took place in Greece at about 700 B.c. I showed the 
origin of a new style of sculpture some years ago ** and shall do 
it for architecture elsewhere. Other scholars have followed me in 
regard to sculpture and have pointed out the same change in pot- 
tery and in the decorative arts.** The style of the Geometric period 
down to about 700 B.c. is loose and indefinite. In sculpture, the 
figures are often thin-like skeletons with the limbs spreading off 
from the body. The vases are decorated with zones of linear orna- 
ments. These zones are arranged in a specific composition, it is 
true, illustrating the shape of the vase: large zones, for instance, 





17 Moret, loc. cit. 172 f. +* Moret, loc. cit. 96 ff. + Moret, loc. cit. 332. 

20V. Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself 171-ff.; Moret, loc. cit. 149; 
Legrain, Ur Excavations III, 5; Falkenstein, OLZ (1937). 95 ff.; Moret, 
loc. cit. 32 f. 

21V, Miiller, Fruehe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien, Augsburg, 
1929. 

22 Buschor, Plastik der Griechen, Berlin, 1936, 13; R. Hampe, Fruehe 
griechische Vasenbdilder 20 ff.; E. Kunze, Kretische Bronze-reliefs, Stutt- 
gart, 1931; F. Matz, Gnomon 9, 1933, 460. The difference between the two 
styles is, however, much greater than in Mesopotamia or Egypt, which fact 
supports the hypothesis of Oriental influence in Greece. 
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emphasizing conspicuous parts. Nevertheless, the composition is 
not a closely knit and centralized unit, but a loose aggregation of 
various elements which consist of rather thin and unsubstantial 
lines. Weight and substantiality are characteristics of the follow- 
ing style, after 700 s.c. The number of zones is reduced and they 
are filled with weighty figures instead of ornaments.** Further- 
more, the composition has become unified and fixed, the elements 
being subordinated to an embracing scheme. Figurines now dis- 
play the blockstyle with the limbs not spreading off, but close to 
the body. The arms mostly hang by the sides vertically and the 
division between the upper and lower parts of the body is marked 
by a belt, so that the figure seems to be encased in a fixed compo- 
sition of lines. The exploding energy of the preceding style has 
been disciplined; an organized structure has appeared. 

The other traits which accompany the change of style in art are 
likewise present in Greece. The Geometric age was illiterate, writ- 
ing having come in at the end of the period, although we must call 
the period which begins at about 700 proto-historic rather than 
historic.** Great economical and political changes are indicated 
by the beginning of colonization in the second half of the eighth 
century and by the rise of tyranny in the first half of the seventh, 





** Swindler, loc. cit. fig. 199, 202, 211, 258; Pfuhl, Malereit und Zeichnung 
der Griechen, 3, pl. 1, 12, 15. 

*Carpenter’s date for the introduction of the alphabet, namely about 
700, might be a little too late, but a much earlier date is excluded on 
several grounds: oriental motives taken over in the Geometric period are 
completely changed in style (cf. the centaur in the Metropolitan Museum 
at New York; cf. G. Richter, Handbook of the Class. Coll., 1930, 52, fig. 
29; Kunze, Ath. Mitt. 55, 1930, Beilage 38) whereas the Greek letters 
reproduce Phoenician ones rather closely as do Greek works of the Early 
Orientalizing period (cf. V. Miiller, loc. cit. 89). The uncertainty of early 
historical dates in Greek history, for instance of the founding of colonies, 
proves that written records were non-existent in the eighth and rare even 
in the seventh century. The alphabet was probably used first by mer- 
chants and sailors who came in contact with the Orientals, as the early 
occurrence of inscriptions on vases seems to prove, and we might assume 
that the higher classes were first reluctant to adopt it; but it cannot have 
taken centuries before the alphabets spread from business to government. 
For the alphabet see Carpenter, AJA 37 (1933). 8 ff.; opposing views are 
expressed by Ullman, AJA 38 (1934). 359 ff., Harland, AJA 38 (1934). 
90ff., and Blakeway, Journ. Rom. St. 25 (1935). 143. For the uncertainty 
of early dates in Greek history see Burn, Journ, Hell. St. 55 (1935), 130 ff. 
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the latter establishing a new social order.*® A conquest such as in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt did not occur in Greece, but the contact 
with Oriental civilization beginning in the eighth century and 
proved by imported objects and Greek imitations of Oriental mo- 
tives can be taken as an equivalent. 

We draw the following conclusions: A new style arises in all 
three leading civilizations of antiquity with the beginning of the 
respective historical periods. Its chief characteristic is a definite 
organization which subordinates all elements to a comprising 
scheme. Consolidation takes place and order and discipline are 
substituted for earlier indefiniteness and looseness. This new style 
was not imposed from without as is proved by the following facts: 
Writing had existed in Mesopotamia before this change; the estab- 
lishment of the united kingdom in Egypt was an internal affair; 
there was no conquest of Greece by foreigners about 700. We thus 
have an internal development. But, we ask, was the development 
purely internal and is it irrelevant that the change coincided with an 
upheaval, namely conquests in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and con- 
tact with the outside world in Greece? We are forced to the con- 
clusion that a releasing force, a catalysator, was needed to mate- 
rialize the change. The case is clearest in Egypt where the influ- 
ence of the new political order on the other phases of life is un- 
mistakable. We may, therefore, conclude that the analogous events 
in Mesopotamia and Greece were of equal importance. The releas- 
ing force is thus as necessary as the internal development; both 
together create something new which has no actual antecedents in 
the previous life of the nation. The internal development is the 
condition for the creation of the new style, but the actual creation 
depends on historical events and, therefore, not on racial, ethnic, or 
other predispositions. We must say: the origin of a new style at 
the beginning of a historical period is explainable on historical 
grounds, that is on events, not on predispositions. 

It goes without saying that there are differences between the 
new styles in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Greece, only the essential 
feature, i.e. the new order, remaining the same. These differences 
are due to the varying predispositions, different lines of develop- 
ment and the different historical situations. The Egyptian works, 





25 Camb. Anc. Hist. III, 548 ff., 649 ff.; C. A. Robinson, Am. Hist. Rev. 
42 (1936). 68 ff. 
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for instance, are generally higher in quality and show the more 
delicate Egyptian style, characterized by long and straightlined 
forms in contrast to the more contracted Mesopotamian style which 
prefers curved and dynamic forms.** In Greece, the abstract and 
linear style precedes the naturalistic style and does not follow it 
as in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Furthermore, the development in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia takes place under similar conditions, but 
independently, because the Mesopotamian influence occurred some 
time before and brought to Egypt the late predynastic style.2” In 
Greece, however, the Orient was the releasing force and gave the 
models for the new style. We abstain from all valuations, whether 
such influences have to be taken as good fortune or as disaster, 
namely that they were helpful in furthering the development, or 
whether they gave it a wrong direction. People may even differ 
whether the order of the historical style was a blessing or whether 
the earlier youthful, although undisciplined power, was preferable.”* 
The author will be satisfied if the reader accepts the foregoing 
argumentation as sound reasoning about historical facts.?° 





** Cf. Scharff, loc. cit. 105 f. 

* Scharff, loc. cit. 105; Christian, Mitt. Anthr. Ges. Wien, 66, 1936, 216. 

* Cf. Schott in 5 Bericht Uruk, 54. 

*°The author hopes that A. Toynbee’s monumental Study of History, 
Oxford, 1934 will make discussions of this kind more popular. 





ANOTHER CASE OF THE PREDICATIVE USE OF 
THE GENITIVE IN SUMERIAN 


ARNO POEBEL 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IN AN ARTICLE entitled “Le suffixe du relatif et le suffixe du 
génitif en Sumérien ” which appeared in RA XXXII (pp. 191-98), 
Thureau-Dangin on pp. 193 and 194 compares the following two 
passages (here given in his transliteration and translation) : 


Fortsch, VS XIV, No. 179, col. 9, ll. 4 ff. 


mas-da-ri-a (Ce sont) présents 

Baéra-nam-tar-ra qui pour Baranamtarra, 

dam Lugal-an-da l’épouse de Lugalanda, 

PA-TE-SI PA-TE-SI 

Lagasaki-ka-ra de Lagai, 

ezen Se-ku en la “ féte de la consommation du 
grain ” 

4NanSe-ka (féte) de Nanie, 

mu-na-gigin-na-am,; _ sont arrivés. 


and 
Nikolski, Drevnosti II, 2, No. 157, col. 4, ll. 2 ff. 


mas-da-ri-a (Ce sont) présents 
Bara-nam-tar-ra qui pour Baranamtarra 
dumu-min i-tu-da-a au (jour) ov elle accoucha d’une fille, 


é-gal-la au palais 
mu-na-gigin-na-kam_ sont arrivés. 


Thureau-Dangin believes that the phrase maS-da-ri-a-....-mu- 
na-ge,s-ge13-na-am; in the first text, where the relative clause 
mu-na-ge,3-ge13-na is followed immediately by the enclitic verb 
form -am; “is,” and the phrase maS-da-ri-a-....-geis-gei3-Na- 
kam in the second text, where the relative clause mu-na-geis- 
ge,,-na and the enclitic verb form -am are separated by a k, are 
identical, both meaning “(Ce sont) présents qui .... sont arrivés.” 
In view of this assumed identity he feels that the only possible 
explanation of the & in the second text is that it is inserted to avoid 
the hiatus between the two vowels. Thus he finds support for his 
theory that the k so frequently noted in Sumerian genitive phrases 
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is not an organic part of the genitive element and serves no other 
purpose than the avoidance of a hiatus. 

Now if it is true—as I believe I have shown in many articles 
with absolute conclusiveness—that the & is an organic part of the 
genitive element, the two phrases referred to by Thureau-Dangin 
obviously cannot be identical ; in point of fact they are not identical. 
For only the first phrase, maS-da-ri-a-....mu-na-ge,3-geis- 
na-4m;, means “(the various objects enumerated on the tablet) 
are (—-am,)* the gifts that have arrived for her (— mas-da- 
ri-a-....-MU-Na-ge;3-ge13-na),” while the second phrase, mas- 
da-ri-a-....-mu-na-ge,3-ge;;-na-kam, clearly means “(the 
various objects enumerated) are (—-am) (part) of (—-k) the 
gifts that have arrived for her,” or “they belong to the gifts that 
have arrived for her.” In other words, the k which the second 
phrase inserts between the relative clause and the enclitic verb form 
is not a meaningless insertion, but represents the genitive element 
-(a)k, which here after the -a of the relative clause appears 
without its amissible vowel a in complete conformity with the rule 
given in Grundziige d. Sumer. Gram. § 349 for cases in which the 
genitive element follows words or grammatical elements ending in 
a vowel.? 





*As to their grammatical forms the substantive maS-da-ri-a and the 
verb forms mu-na-ge,,(n)-ge;;(m) and -am, are singulars since, ac- 
cording to Grundziige d. sumer. Gram., § 132, Sumerian does not form a 
plural of substantives denoting things. Properly -(a)m therefore means 
“is,” while “are” properly is -(a)meS. The plural idea, however, is 
expressed by the repetition of the verbal root in mu-na-ge,; (n) -ge,;(n) 
(ibid., §§ 444 ff.). 

* The same form of the genitive element is observed in ll. 14 f. of the first 
passage referred to above, ezen-Se-kui-dnanSe-ka (grammatically ana- 
lyzed: ezen-Se-ku-dnanSe-k-a), “on the occasion of (—-a) the se-ku 
festival (—ezen-Se-kui) of (=-k) NanSe (—4nanSe).” For -a, “on 
the occasion of,” ef. also 1. 5 of the second passage, DUMU.MUNUS-1i-tu- 
da-a, “on the occasion of (=-a) her having given birth to a daughter 
(DUMU.MUNUS-i(-n)-tud-a).” Intud-a is the independent verb form 
i-n-tu(d), “she has given birth to ....,” substantivized by means of the 
formative element -a, and thus means literally “(the fact) that she has 
given birth to ....” (Gram., § 429). The equivalent of Thureau-Dangin’s 
“au (jour) ot elle accoucha d’une fille” would necessarily be u,(d) - 
DUMU-MUNUS-i(-n)-tud-a-a. Note also that it is very unlikely that 
all of the presents were delivered on the very day the birth took place and 
that in the other case referred to at least some of the presents might well 
have been delivered before the beginning of the festival. 
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It will be noted that syntactically the genitive here is used as a 
kind of “ predicate noun ” or “ predicate adjective,” a usage already 
known from phrases such as .... ma-kam, “(some object) belongs 
to me,” literally, “it is (—-am) (the property or a possession) 
of (—-k) me (= ma),” and ....za-kam, “(some object) be- 
longs to thee,” literally, “ it is (—-am) (a possession) of (= -k) 
thee (= za).” For inscriptional passages in which these phrases 
and other phrases of this kind occur see § 181 of my Grammatik. 
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NATHANIEL JuLIvs REICH 
THE DROPSIE COLLEGE 


IN THE summer of 1935 Mr. Wilfred Merton of London showed 
me two ostraca and two papyri of his collection and gave me per- 
mission to publish them. He also supplied me with excellent 
photographs of them and allowed me to make handcopies of them 
in ink. I want to express here my profound thanks to Mr. Merton. 

In this article I am publishing one of these items, namely, the 
Coptic Ostracon Merton No. 1. It measures from the extreme top 
to the bottom 19 cm, and at the widest place, which is the horizontal 
edge over the first line, 15.5cem. The six lines of the Coptic in- 
scription are written in clear ink, each line between the horizontal 
rills of the burned clay. 

To save space the scribe frequently employed ligatures of letters, 
such as mp for MTIP (1.1), Q@ for Ap (ll. 1, 2, and 4), for 
HTT (1. 2), etc. The end of sentences and clauses is marked 
with a dot, except for the first sentence, which ends with three 
vertical dots. The hori (1. 4) is written horizontally for lack of 
space between the rills. In the word for “ prophet” (1. 6) note 
the ligature of the letter phi, eta, and tau. For other peculiarities 
of the scribe I refer to the reproduction on the accompanying plate. 

The contents consist of a conflation of biblical sentences express- 
ing a devotional meditation on effectual prayer. 


Transcription 


Pp de MUP KA ApIKe NAK MPpM@ME- EMON 
MTIEK @AHA @HTT AN: Api ipHNe- 
MN OYON NiM. TAPEK MAHA 
gN OYTIApEeciela . 
TIAl TIE TINOMOC 
AY@ NETIPOPHTHC 





Nathaniel Julius Reich 


Translation 


Behold, do not put blame (but) have pity on man, else 

thy prayer is not received. Make peace (cipyv) 

with everybody in order that thou mayest pray 

with (the result of obtaining God’s) forgiveness (xdpeais). 


This is the law (vopos) 
and the prophets (zpodyrys). 





THE NAME ASHUR IN THE INITIALS OF A DIFFICULT 
PHRASE IN THE BIBLE 


JOSEPH REIDER 
DRopsiE COLLEGE 


THE DIMINUTIVE book of Nahum abounds in textual difficulties 
of all sorts, which every exegete and commentator tries his best to 
unravel, but perhaps the greatest of these difficulties is the enig- 
matic phrase in 1: 12 *im slémim w*-kén rabbim we-kén nagozzil 
we-‘abar, on which many fertile brains have exercised their acumen 
and ingenuity, for the most part in vain. The difficulty is not 
alone of a grammatical or syntactical nature, such as the condi- 
tional particle tim in an apparently declarative sentence, or the 
duplicate w*-ken, which, besides, has an entirely different meaning 
from that which it receives here, or the incongruity of one verb of 
the predicate being in the plural and the second verb in the singu- 
lar; it concerns also the context and the general trend of the dis- 
course, namely the problem whether the address is to the Assyrians 
or the Judeans. Thus most of the early exegetes took it as directed 
to the Assyrians, while many modern commentators prefer to 
construe it as addressed to the people of Judah. 

The rendering of this phrase in the ancient versions is variable 
and fails to throw any light on the true meaning of the sentence. 
The Septuagint’s xardpywv v8drwv roAAov evidently leads to a differ- 
ent reading, mdsél mayyim rabbim, “ruler of many waters,” an 
epithet applied to God of the preceding phrase; similarly the 
Peshitta. The Targum, as usual, paraphrases and introduces its 
own interpretation: “if they will be unanimous in their advice 
and numerous in the number of nations that gather to harass thee, 
Jerusalem, and will traverse the Tigris and pass the Euphrates and 
come to afflict thee, etc.” The Vulgate is closely literal: si per- 
fecti fuerint, et ita plures, sic quoque attondentur, et pertransibit. 
It is evident from the Targum that the words were considered an 
allusion to mighty Assyria which was about to be crushed in order 
to set Judah free from its yoke. This interpretation is reflected 
also in medieval Jewish commentaries, with the difference that some 
of them construe the word slémim as “ peaceful” (Ibn Ezra, 
Kimhi, et al.) instead of “ intact or perfect ” (Rashi, et al.). Asa 
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matter of fact, most of the early interpreters of the book of Nahum 
took this phrase as an allusion to the invasion of Sennacherib: 
“if they, namely the Assyrians, were once intact and so many and 
yet were mown down, and he, namely Sennacherib, passed away.” 
Similarly the Revised Version and the American Jewish Version: 
“though they be in full strength, and likewise many, even so shall 
they be cut down, and he shall pass away.” 

Modern commentators for the most part refer the entire sentence 
to Judah and emend it to suit their purpose. So Duhm, who reads 
‘um Salem yom ‘andtek, “if the day of thy affliction is complete,” 
omitting half of the sentence as superfluous; so Marti, who reads 
Salmi yeme ribi, “completed are the days of my strife”; so also 
Gray, who amplifies as follows: “The thought is that the period 
during which Yahweh has constantly been under the necessity of 
punishing Judah for its sins has now come to an end; a new dis- 
pensation may now be expected from him.” Other commentators 
take their cue from the reading of the Septuagint mentioned above, 
although following a different construction. Thus Bickell obtains 
the following expression: “ The haughtiness of a tyrant is like the 
high tide, which soon subsides and disappears ”; Wellhausen pre- 
fers the following rendering: “ May the great waters be ever so 
full, they will yet come to naught and pass away”; Haupt some- 
what similarly: “ How high the tide was soever, it has ebbed and 
subsided ”; Sellin, who is concerned with the alphabet of the first 
chapter of Nahum and is bent upon restoring it to its completeness, 
formulates the phrase in this manner: “ Rulers passed and so many 
were cut down.” Needless to say, there are some exegetes who, like 
Ehrlich, consider the sentence hopelessly damaged and beyond 
repair. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, no one has yet noted the 
fact that this difficult phrase, *im slémim w*kén rabbim, is acro- 
logical in character, the initial letters yielding the name Aésur. 
Since this is so, it stands to reason that the four words constitute 
a characterization of mighty Assyria, which after a period of un- 
paralleled glory and splendor is now on the brink of doom and 
destruction. I suggest therefore the construction of ’im and kén 
as substantives, the former meaning “ tribe, people,” in which sense 
it occurs in Ps. 117.1 (pl. *wmmim || géyyim, an unusual mascu- 
line form on the side of the feminine ’ummét, which has its counter- 
part also in Arabic; the postulated sing. would be **om, from *’um). 
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Kén would signify “base, support.”* The sense of our phrase 
would then be: “ A nation of perfect people and support of mighty 
men,” namely Ashur, was cut down, and passed away. Eliminate 
accordingly the second w*kén, which is senseless, as a dittography 
(curiously enough the first w*kén is wanting in the Septuagint, 
Targum, and Peshitta), similarly the plural suffix of the verb 
nagozzi, unless we take it as a case of attraction to the genitive, 
which is plural, instead of to the nomen regens, which is singular 
(Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, §146a). This interpretation yields 
good sense and, further, is not at variance with the masoretic text. 





* [The combination of slm and kén points strongly, in view of the above 
connection with Ashur, to the Assyrian legal clause salmu @ kénu, the 
phrase signifying “an indivisible whole”; see provisionally Koschaker, 
Neue Keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der el-Amarna Zeit, 118, note 3. 
The sense would be, then, that a seemingly indestructible body was cut down 
and passed away. A fuller discussion will be given elsewhere. E. A. S.] 





THE USE OF THE WORD An &' 


J. K. SHryock 
PHILADELPHIA 


DURING THE nineteenth century, western sinologists were much 
interested in Chinese grammar, and produced a large number of 
treatises on the subject. Among the scholars in this field were 
Wade, Rémusat, Marshman, Parker, Bridgman, Goodrich, Wells 
Williams, H. A. Giles, Chalmers, Goncalves, Medhurst, Litel, 
Crawford, Callery, Summers, Stanislas Julien, Edkins, Morrison, 
and De Guignes. This work culminated in the exhaustive work of 
von der Gabelentz, which is still generally considered the best 
treatment of Chinese grammar.? 

The method of approach was to show how the Chinese expressed 
the categories of Latin grammar. Glancing through von der 
Gabelentz, one finds such headings as Ablativ, Activum, Adjectiv, 
Adverbiale Bestimmungen, Conjunctionen, Copula, Dativ, and so 
on down the alphabet. How was the passive voice, the subjunctive 
mood, or the accusative case expressed in Chinese? 

It must be admitted that such exercises are an admirable prepa- 


ration for the translation of Chinese into some European language. 
We owe these scholars a great debt for their careful and exhaustive 





1 The author is indebted to Professor Roland G. Kent, Dr. A. W. Hummel, 
and Dr. Zellig S. Harris for assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

* Among the grammatical works produced were: 

J. Summers. A Handbook of the Chinese Language. Oxford, 1863. 

Stanislas Julien. Syntaxe nouvelle de la langue chinoise. Paris, 1869-70. 
2 vols. 

J. Edkins. A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language. Shanghai, 
1857. 

J. Marshman. Clavis Sinica. Serampore, India, 1814. 

J. P. Abel-Rémusat. Elémens de la grammaire chinoise. Paris, 1822. 

R. Morrison. Chinese Grammar. Serampore, 1815. 

J. G. Bridgman, a translation of P. Premare. Notitia Linguae Sinicae. 
Canton, 1847. Premare’s work was published in 1831. 

T. F. Wade. Yii-yen Tzu-erh Chi. Shanghai, 1867. 

C. W. Mateer. A Course of Mandarin Lessons. Shanghai, 1892. 
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work. In so far as such methods are sound, von der Gabelentz has 
left relatively little to be done. 

But can works produced by such a method be called studies of 
Chinese grammar? They are rather studies in how the various 
Chinese constructions may be translated into European languages. 
They tell us that certain Chinese sentences must be rendered by 
nouns in a certain case and verbs in a certain tense when trans- 
lated, but they do not show that the Chinese think in the same 
categories that we use. 

The weakness of the older method has been increasingly realized 
by western sinologists. In 1909, Hirth wrote that the categories 
of grammar were: 

“A sort of philosophical necessity, the principles of thought 
peculiar to the human mind. Speaking, therefore, of the Verb 
Passive, for instance, I do not mean to show how the ‘ Passive’ 
is formed in Chinese, but simply answer the question: What are 
the means at the disposal of the language for expressing that 
change taking place with an active verb which in Western language 
is expressed by giving it the passive form? ” ® 

More recently, Margouliés has written, “Le fait est que, dans 
toutes les langues européennes et la plupart des langues asiatiques, 


malgré des différences souvent considérables, la grammaire suit 
une voie suffisamment analogue pour permettre une méthode unique 
d’étude. Pour le chinois, cette méthode s’avére inapplicable: les 
différences touchent aux points vitaux des langues et la grammaire 
chinoise doit forcément étre construite d’apres des principes a part, 
se basant sur des éléments qui ne trouvent pas d’équivalents dans 
la grammaire européenne. Rechercher et préciser ces éléments 


représente déja un travail bien difficile.” * 


As a result of this feeling that a new method must be developed 
for the adequate study of Chinese grammar, and of the great diffi- 
culties inherent in such a task, the attack has somewhat slowed 
down. In the twentieth century, great progress has been made in 
the study of Chinese phonetics and the reconstruction of pronuncia- 
tions as far back as the sixth century. There have been attempts 
to show that pronouns were declined in ancient Chinese. But 
generally speaking, the scholars of the present have shown a ten- 





* Hirth, Documentary Style, p. 15. 
*Margouliés, Petit Précis de Grammaire Chinoise écrite, p. 3. 
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dency to avoid the obstacles so bravely attacked by their prede- 
cessors. Some modern works on the Chinese language hardly 
mention grammar at all, while others continue the methods of the 
last century.® 

It is certainly not correct to say that Chinese has no grammar. 
“La langue chinoise écrite a une grammaire trés élaborée et trés 
stricte.”* But it is a grammar which cannot be forced into the 
categories of Latin, or of the languages based on Latin. Chinese 
is an isolating language, without inflections. Consequently it pos- 
sesses no syntax of form, but it does possess a syntax of order, and 
this latter must be investigated more fully than has yet been done. 

But the difficulty of this task is enormously increased by the fact 
that Chinese writing is ideographic, and even the present forms are 
as old as the Christian era. This has resulted in the preservation 
of old meanings and constructions which would have been lost in 
languages written phonetically. We now need a dictionary in order 
to understand Chaucer, who wrote as recently as the Ming period. 
The Manchus were rising to power when the Book of Common 
Prayer was assembled, but it would be incorrect today to use let 
in the sense of hindered except in a game of tennis or a legal docu- 
ment. Yet even in modern Chinese we may strike words and phrases 
used in the sense of 500 B.c. During the intervening centuries 
there has been a semantic development in Chinese as in European 





5 Among the grammatical works of this century are the following: 
F. Hirth. Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style. Shanghai, 1909. 
F. W. Baller. A Mandarin Primer. 14th ed., Shanghai, 1929. 
Lessons in Elementary Wen-li. Shanghai, 1912. 
Georges Margouliés. Petit Précis de Grammaire Chinoise écrite. Paris, 
1934. 
B. Karlgren. Analytic Dictionary of Chinese. Paris, 1923. 
Sound and Symbol in Chinese. London, 1923. 
Philology and Ancient China. Oslo, 1926. 
J.J. Brandt. Wenli Particles. Peiping, 1929. 
M. Courant. La langue chinoise parlée, grammaire de Kwan-hwa septen- 
trional. Paris, 1914. 
E. von Zach. Sinologische Beitrége. Batavia, 1930. 
T. F. Wade. Wen-chien Tzu-erh chi. Shanghai, 1903. 2 vols. 
E. Haenisch. Lehrgang der chinesischen Schriftsprache. Leipzig. 4 vols. 
(Vol. III was published in 1933.) 
The author regrets that he has seen only the volume on Chrestomathie 
of Professor Haenisch’s work, so that his statements may not apply to it. 
* Margouliés, op. cit., p. 3. 
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languages, but the ideographic nature of the writing has resulted 
in the accumulation of meanings associated with a given word, and 
seldom are even the oldest meanings lost. This result affects the 
phrasing and the word order, increasing the difficulties of the gram- 
marian. For although there are many styles of composition in 
Chinese, varying with the period and the subject matter, there is 
one Chinese language, the whole of which must be considered. 

We can observe in English a tendency that has run its full course 
in Chinese. We speak of “a bad cut,” of “cut glass,” and we 
“cut the rope,” using the same word as three different parts of 
speech without a change of form. Yet there is no danger of a 
misunderstanding because, like the Chinese, we use the context, the 
word order, and particles to make clear the meaning. It has been 
said that there are no parts of speech in Chinese. But it would be 
more accurate to say that it is seldom a Chinese word is limited in 
such a way that it must always be translated by the same English 
part of speech, for there is no syntax of form, or inflection. 

Chinese grammar must base its categories upon the way in which 
the Chinese think, and while, as Hirth says, there are certain forms 
and molds of all thought, there is room for considerable differences 
within these forms. The structure of Chinese is quite different 
from the structure of Latin, and just as Semitic grammar has freed 
itself from Latin domination, so Chinese grammar must develop its 
own system of classification. 

The Chinese divide words into two broad categories, “real 
words ”* and “empty words.” *® These classes might be described 
as words which have content, and words which indicate relationships 
between content-words. 

The content-words are divided into two classes: “ dead words,” ® 
and “living words.” ?° The grammars consider these classes as 
equivalent to our nouns and verbs. The “empty words” are said 
to include all parts of speech except nouns and verbs. It is more 
than doubtful whether this western explanation is correct. Pro- 
nouns are not considered empty words, nor are words or phrases 
which we would translate by adjectives and adverbs. Occasionally 
the meaning of a word, or convention, limits its use so that it would 
always be translated by the same English part of speech, nouns, 
verbs and pronouns," but there do not appear to be any words 

‘RF fF °F ” GF 


™ Examples are z= book, i to see, ff. you. 
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which are always translated by adjectives or adverbs, and there are 
few words which must always be translated by nouns, verbs or pro- 
nouns. Generally content-words may be used as we use nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs. The part of English speech by which 
a word is translated depends upon the meaning of the sentence or 
phrase, which is indicated by the context, the word order, or by 
“empty words ” which we would call particles. 

The essential question is, how do the Chinese think in speaking 
and writing? It would appear that the essential distinction in 
their minds is between content-words and _ relationship-words. 
While they do make a relatively unimportant distinction between 
“dead words ” and “living words,” it would be better not to con- 
sider these as corresponding to nouns and verbs, but rather as indi- 
cating different uses of content-words. And it may be maintained 
that the Chinese in their grammatical structure do not have the 
categories of adjective and adverb. Phrases and words which we 
translate by adjectives and adverbs are merely relative positions 
between content-words. 

The relationship-words would include such English parts of 
speech as conjunctions, prepositions, interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs and exclamations. They are written by words which are 
or have been used as content-words. Apparently what has generally 
occurred has been that a content-word has been used to write a 
relationship-word with the same sound. The two categories of words 
are distinct, however, and represent a fundamental difference. 

Chinese grammars having been written as far as possible in ac- 
cordance with Latin grammar, treat largely of parts of speech, and 
of subject, predicate, and object, which in Chinese are generally 
arranged in this order. But it may be useful to consider a single 
Chinese word, observing the different ways in which it is used, for 
this the grammars do not do. A study of such an illustration will 
indicate the reasons for the preceding generalizations. 

The word used for illustration is an &, having as a content- 
word the meanings “ peace, quiet, to place, at ease.” It is formed 
of two primitives indicating a woman in a house. As Chinese 
words go, its uses are relatively simple and easy, so that we might 
expect to find our study quiet and peaceful; but unfortunately, as 
many men have found when they had secured a woman under their 
roof, the result is not as peaceful as we expected. 

The following sentences illustrate the ways in which an is used. 
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The Chinese phrase is given first, then the English translation 
given in Giles’ Dictionary with the translation of Wells Williams 
where it differs from Giles,’* and finally, in parentheses, the 
content-words put into noun form. 

An is used as a surname, and frequently as a place-name, but as 
such uses would add nothing to the other illustrations, examples 
will not be given. Such uses might give difficulty to a westerner 
who did not recognize them, but would not be mistaken by a Chinese 
reader. 


An as a Content-Word 


7R A state of peace. (Peace peace.) 

fit% To steal repose, to shirk work. (Theft ease.) 

& #7 A man of pleasure. (Ease joy man.) 

#& To quiet the people. (Peace people.) 

a To put the mind at rest. (Quiet mind.) 

EBRZ To soothe the aged. He quieted the aged. 
(Elders quiet them.) 

#it To place, to arrange. (Place place.) 

#& i To arrange guests at table. (Place mat.) 

& tr To accept one’s destiny. (Peace fate.) 

#8. To rest peacefully. (Peace rest.) 

Fp Todo one’s duty. Contented with one’ lot. (Peace 
division. ) 

wh To set up an image or tablet in its shrine. (Place 
spirit.) 

# fe Hearty, robust. (Peace health.) 

#F Steady, secure. (Peace security.) 

¥ fj Repose and leisure. (Quiet leisure.) 

fi To inquire after a person’s health; are you well? 
(Question health.) 

R# Tobe unwell. (Lack peace.) 

#[—] Securely. (Peace security.) 

& 42% After all he lives in peace and happiness, or, 
does as he pleases. (End acquisition peace man- 
ner. ) 


oo em Oo we 





12Giles appears to have borrowed wholesale from Williams, and for an 
he has taken practically all of Williams’ illustrations. Couvreur and von 
der Gabelentz give entirely different ones. 
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20. HEA ZI Then we shall be at peace. (We then peace 
manner. ) 

21. RHE To arrive safely. (Peace arrival.) 

22. BE Naturally, without constraint. (Ease ease.) 

23. KALE It cannot be fixed, or done. (Peace lack supremacy.) 







In the following eleven phrases, an is used as a content-word, 
but with special meanings. 


24. #EA Sunday. (Quiet rest day. A modern Christian 
phrase. ) 
25. && Parthia. 
26. 8% Benzoin. (Incense from Parthia.) 
27. BR Annam. 
28. RE Annam cinnamon. 
29. NK The title of wives of officials of the sixth grade. 
30. KH Servant boys. 
31. 7X Anban, the Chinese resident at Lhassa. 
32. &R A technical Buddhist expression for keeping the 
rainy season, or Buddhist Lent. 
33. 3% Funds left behind for the use of the family. (Peace 
family.) 
-E Ez = Made out of whole cloth, concocted. 




















An used as an interrogative particle 


35. RAEAMPE How can it be so? How can I act thus? 
36. gIGRA Where is he now? 

37. BRIE Which is right and which is wrong? 

38. BA Howcan....? How is there ....? 

39. Si How dare you? 

40. ff How can I be willing to ...? 

41. EAR Where is the master? 















In these sentences, Nos. 24-34, while interesting, need not con- 
cern us. They might prove troublesome to the western reader, but 
not to a Chinese, although even a Chinese scholar might not know 
the phrase for benzoin. 

In the remaining sentences, in Nos. 1-3 and 15, an is translated 
by a noun, although in No. 15 it would be better rendered by an 
adjective. In Nos. 4-12, it is translated by a verb. In Nos. 13 and 
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14, it is translated by an adjective; in Nos. 16-22, by an adverb. 
Nos. 23 and 34 are idioms which cannot be literally translated. 
In No. 37, it is translated by an interrogative pronoun, and in Nos. 
35, 36, and 38-41, by an interrogative adverb. Williams also says 
that it may be used as a preposition. 

What shall we say of a word which, without any change of form, 
may require translation by any one of these different parts of Eng- 
lish speech? Is it not better to give up the attempt to force Chinese 
into the categories of European grammar? 

In Nos. 1-23, an is a content-word having the meanings “ peace, 
quiet, ease, place.” In the majority of these phrases, it is related 
to some other content-word, the related words affecting each other’s 
meaning. In some instances the phrases might legitimately mean 
something else, but by convention have only a single meaning. For 
example, No. 15 might mean “to make leisure peaceful,” and No. 
16, “to ask peace ” — but they do not. 

The Chinese think in terms of content-words and their relations, 
and it will help in understanding how they do this to look at the 
nouns in parentheses after each phrase. It is interesting that nine 
of the English nouns used in these parentheses—ease, people, quiet, 
mind, place, rest, spirit, question and lack—are like the Chinese in 
that they may be used also as verbs without any change of form. 
We have no difficulty with these common words, and neither do the 
Chinese with their equivalents. The relations between such content- 
words are determined in one or more of three ways. 

They are determined by the context. This is not illustrated well 
by the phrases given, because most of the phrases do not form whole 
sentences. But whether an has the meaning of “to place” or 
that of “to pacify ” is clearly shown by the context. Followed by 
mat, an must mean “to place,” but followed by people, it means 
“to pacify.” 

The relation is also determined by the position, or word order. 
An when preceding the word to which it is related appears to have 
a causative significance which usually makes it necessary to trans- 
late it by a verb. On the other hand, it follows its own attribute, 
and then would usually be translated by a noun. 

This importance of position makes the punctuation of a Chinese 
text of fundamental importance. Many difficult texts are not 
punctuated, and it may be doubted whether any European learning 
Chinese as an adult should attempt to punctuate a classical text to 
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which there is no commentary. But it may be noticed that rhythm 
is of much greater importance in Chinese than in European prose, 
and once the rhythm is known, and the balance and correspondence 
of sentences, the task of punctuation can be completed. 

It will be seen that this analysis leaves no place for adjectives 
and adverbs, nor do they appear necessary. It would be possible 
to translate all the phrases correctly into English without using 
either adjectives and adverbs, and those parts of speech are used 
only to make smoother English. A word like 4% “big” would 
generally be translated by an adjective, but in the Chinese, the 
relation would be between bigness and some other content-word. 

Before leaving these generalizations, three apparent exceptions 
to them may be explained. 

1. In No. 4, an min is translated “to pacify or quiet the 
people.” Had the order been reversed, the meaning would have 
been changed, min an meaning “the people are at peace.” 

On the other hand, No. 1, p‘ing an has the same meaning as 
an p‘ing, both phrases meaning “ peace.” In this instance the 
word order makes no difference in the meaning. 

These two constructions are frequently met. The difference 
between them might be explained in terms of different parts of 
speech, but this would be incorrect. A better explanation is that 
in the first construction the two words have different contents, and 
therefore a reversal of the word order changes the meaning, while 
in the second construction, the words define each other, and so their 
order is immaterial. The first construction is frequently met in 
English, but not the second. But the second is very common in 
Chinese, especially in the modern spoken language, for it helps to 
overcome the difficulty caused by the large number of homophones. 

2. In No. 22, the phrase an an is translated “naturally.” The 
reduplication increases the intensity, and this construction is com- 
mon in Chinese. But in the phrase HB or “day day,” the 
meaning is not intensified, and the translation would be “every 
day,” or “ daily.” This aiso might be explained incorrectly as due 
to different parts of speech. A better explanation is that the 
reduplication indicates increase. Where the meaning of the content- 
word is such as to permit intensification, reduplication has that 
effect. But such a word as day does not permit this, so that the 
effect of reduplication is not to increase the intensity of dayness, 
which is impossible, but to increase the number of days. 
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3. In Nos. 19 and 20, an is followed by the particle jan, and 
this construction, which is very common, is translated by an adverb. 
Other illustrations are ARR “certainly,” MMR “suddenly,” 
Bw “decidedly,” BLA “immediately,” and A# “naturally 
so, of course.” But while such phrases are translated by adverbs, 
they do not indicate that Chinese possesses adverbs. In this con- 
struction, there are two content-words, and jan following one of 
these content-words shows that it indicates the manner of the other. 
We must translate this construction by an adverb. There are words 
in Chinese which mean “ already,” “ now,” “ after,” “ before,” etc., 
but while these are translated by adverbs, it is better to consider 
them as content-words. For example, the phrase 4644 “ first- 
born,” hsien meaning “ before ” in time or place, is really a phrase 
consisting of two content-words, and is generally translated by a 
single noun. 

That Chinese possesses only two parts of speech “real words ” 
having content, and “empty words” indicating relationship, is 
also shown by the varying ways in which so many Chinese phrases 
or sentences may be translated, and this is particularly true where 
in English we would use adjectives or adverbs. The distinction 
between “living words ” and “ dead words ” is not essentially that 
between verbs and nouns, but rather between two ways in which 
content-words may be used. 

There remains the use of an as an interrogative particle. Here 
we deal with what is really a different word, but one written by a 
content-word with the same sound.’* As a particle, an is treated 
in works on Chinese grammar; ** that is, illustrations of its use 
are given, with Chinese sentences and their translations. Even so, 
work remains to be done on the structure of such sentences. The 
important or variable word in the interrogation immediately fol- 
lows an, and this gives the clue to the meaning. In Nos. 36 and 41, 
the phrase an tsai, which might be literally translated “where at,” 
the use of an as a particle is indicated, and von der Gabelentz 
devotes a paragraph to this phrase. In No. 37, the use as a particle 
is also clear because of the presence of another Chinese device for 
showing an interrogation, the form “ right-wrong.” In Nos. 38-40 





* Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary, p. 35. 
“An as a particle is treated in von der Gabelentz, pp. 276, 486-87; by 
Brandt, p. 13. 
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there is nothing in the word order to show that an is necessarily 
used as a particle, and the meaning would be shown only by the 
context. This difficulty cannot be avoided when two different words 
are written by the same sign, but the context would usually indicate 
which word was intended.*® 

It is impossible to generalize concerning a language from the use 
of a single word, and an is used only as an illustration. But the 
illustration of this typical word shows that a new approach to 
Chinese grammar is desirable, and that there is still a great task 
awaiting adventurous sinologists. 





15 The illustrations of the use of an are taken from English dictionaries, 
since the paper is concerned with the study of Chinese by western sino- 
logists. Had Chinese sources been consulted, the result would have been 
even more complicated. The Tz‘u yiian gives 141 phrases using the word. 
Yang Shu-ta, in the T) =4% (Commercial Press, 1928), analyzes the use 
of an as a particle, finding six different uses, including its use as a Com 
junctive, and as a final particle. 





A STUDY OF THE USES OF LETTER “ YOD” BY 
DAVID BEN ABRAHAM AL-FASI? 


Translated from the Arabic by 


Sotomon L. Sxoss 
THE DropsiIE COLLEGE 


THe LETTER Y6d is the fifth of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, which may be employed both as radical and as servile.’ 
Its uses as servile letter are divided into three classes: (a) In the 
beginning of the word (prefixes *) ; (b) In the middle of the word 
(infixes), and (c) in the end of the word (suffixes). The Ydod 
is employed as preffix in twelve * formations, nine of which are 
with imperatives ° and three with other forms. 

(1) When the second radical of a triliteral imperative is vocalized 
with a Holem, the prefixed Y6d is vocalized in three ways: (a) If 
the first radical is 8, the Yd takes either a Holem, as in “8, 
os’, or a Seghol, as in H8, IAN (cf. Judg. 16:3-+-); (b) If the 
first radical is 7 M Y, the Yod takes a Patah, as in 78M}, except 
iat: (Prov. 10:3); (c) Before other letters the Yd takes always 
a Hireq, as in $3}. 

(2) When the second radical of the imperative has a Patah, 
the prefixed Y6d takes a Seghol before 8 77 Y, as in S08, 578}, 
and a Hireq before other letters, as in 193, ‘3'; similarly, when 





*The present study forms the Introduction to Part Ten (or Part Yéd) 
of the Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible Kitéb Jami‘ al-Alfaz of 
David ben Abraham al-Fiasi, Volume II, the edition of which is in course 
of preparation. It presents a very interesting view of the beginnings 
of Hebrew philology in the tenth century, before the triradical theory of 
Hebrew roots was inaugurated by Judah Hayyij. The various instances 
are profusely illustrated by the author with many examples, but most of 
these have been omitted in the present translation for reasons of economy. 

*The division of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet into radical and 
servile was made by the author in his general introduction; cf. my edition 
of Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz, I, p. Ixxiii, and n. 100. 

*The author’s classification includes beside what he terms prefixes, 
infixes, and suffixes also instances of Ketib and Qeré of Yod found in the 
Bible, as will be seen later. 

‘So all Mss., although a 13th subdivision is given later. 

*The early Karaite grammarians took the imperative as the fundamental 
(or simplest) form of the verb, see op. cit., p. 1xxxv, and n. 124. 
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the last radical is 8, as in 83, 873°, but if the first radical is 
8 i771 YY, the Yéd takes a Seghol: SOM} (Lev. 4:3-+). 

(3) When the second radical of the imperative has a Sere and 
the first is a laryngal (8 7 FY), the prefixed Y6d is vocalized in 
three ways: (a) With a Patah: 735. 73% (cf. Num. 1.50 +); 
(b) With a Seghol: TH, mM (Num. 24:4-++), and (c) With a 
Hireq: Mf, 30. Before non-laryngals the Yod takes a Hireq: 
M33), M22. 

(4) When the second radical of the imperative has a Daghesh, 
the prefixed Ydd takes a Shewa: 738, 738}; also when the second 
radical is 8 7 7M Y 1 (which usually do not take a Daghesh), the 
Y6d takes a Shewa: WM} (Hos. 9:2), Wm (2 Sam. 15:14-+), 

(5) When the imperative consists of three consonants but its 
stem is bi-consonantal (sic!), the prefixed Yod takes a Hireq in 
intransitive ® formations: W2, 13) (Lev. 11:7), WY (ef. Job 
37:1), and a Patah in transitive formations: Wa) (ibid. 40:19), 
aw (cf. Ps. 7:6). 

(6) When the imperative is vocalized with a Holem and its 
stem is bi-consonantal, the Y6d is vocalized in three ways: (a) 
With a Qames: OF, OM} (Isa. 44:16); (b) With a Hireq: 13, 
13°(cf. ibid. 24:3), and (c) Witha Sere: W13, Wi2 (Isa. 29: 22), 
WS! (cf. 2 Sam. 2:32), WY! (Jer. 6: 22+). 

(7) When the imperative has a Shureq, the Yod takes a Qames: 
Mid, Mp, We! (Lev. 25:25-+-), and in transitive formations: 
Dp’, WD}, D°3!. Similarly, when the imperative has a Hireq in 
intransitive and transitive formations, as ]*3, ]°33, by, 593°. 

(8) When the imperative has two consonants, the Ydd in the 
imperfect (TY) takes either a Sere: 2¥, 2%, or a Hireq: MP, 
mp’; in the perfect (2}) it takes a Qames: IW. 

(9) When the imperative begins with a Hé and its stem is only 
one consonant (sic!), as 733, 8, 3,—the prefixed Yod takes 
a Hireq in intransitive formations: 73! (Lev. 6:20), 78: (Job 15: 
29), and a Patah in transitive formations M3) (Lev. 16: 14+), 
mm. (Isa. 31:3). 

(10) When the Yéd which is used in Hebrew in the beginning 





° By “intransitive” (ADD) “f) the author refers to Qal and by “ tran- 
sitive” ("9°3"B) to Hifil. Similarly Saadia in his Kutub al-Lughah 
(JQR., N. S., XXIII, 333) uses the terms AMNWD (AMNT *S) and 
AMR owad (AMNT 3 “D) in reference to these conjugations. 
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of words (before stems) is occasionally replaced by a Waw, as 
XT, NDS, etc, NWA (Ps. 130: 4) ; 0! (Ex. 29:12 +), TOA (Isa. 
44:28); YN NPE Ip IP (ibid. 10:16), Ip! (Ps. 102: 4); 
yor (ibid. 20:7), YwyA (Jer. 23:6). I have discussed this 
formation here briefly, having already dealt with it in Part Waw.’ 

(11) Words (stems) occurring in Hebrew with prefixed Yod 
and Waw which are occasionally omitted, as Py* (2 Sam. 16: 
23 +), D'SPI3 (1 Kings 12:6 +),73P (2 Sam. 16: 20+); 2, 
313 (Eccl. 4:14+), 772 (Jer. 13:21). Similarly Dip! (cf. 
Gen. 7:4-+) < op, dia (Judg. 6:4+) < 22 (Job 40:20), 
mio’ ® (Ex. 29:12 +) < TOT (Ezra 3:11 +), Pi (Isa. 10: 16) 
< pid (cf. Ps. 102:4), IP* (Prov. 20:15-+) <p (ibid. 
25:17), mpd» (Lev. 21:20+) <1NB% (Job 6:18), WY (1 
Sam. 26:7 -+) < 73w (Ps. 90:5 +). 

(12) When the Yd is written (Ketib) in the beginning of the 
word, but not read (Qere),® as T1Hy% (Ezek. 47:10), i835 (Jer. 
50:8), and conversely, when the Y6d is read but not written,’° 
as MWy° (1 Sam. 20:2), Wy* (Isa. 28:15). 

(13) When the Ketib is a Y6d in the beginning of the word 
and the Qere is a Waw," as I83° (Judg. 6:5), °33M* (2 Sam. 
12:22), INSB* (Isa. 49:13), WwW) (Ps. 41:3), Mw FINS (Job 
10:20); and vice versa, the Ketib is a Waw and the Qere is a 
rod,!? as ANWY (Isa. 5:29), W_WI (Ezek. 44:24), wyl (ibid. 
46:15). , 

The second class dealing with the Yéd in the middle of the word 
occurs in four ** ways: (1) When the intransitive verb has a Waw, 
it changes to a Y6d in its transitive form, as DIP, BYP"; WD, WD"; 
aw, aw. (2) A Ydéd occasionally replacing a Waw, as 717? 
(Gen. 24:25 +), 9999 (ibid. 23) ; ONISD (ibid. 29:31 +), OND 
(ibid. 31); MNIW (ibid. 29:31 +), ANY (cf. Deut. 21:15). 
(3) The euphonic ‘* (or emphatic) Y6d: 7i37° (Ps. 139: 18), 





* Jimi‘ al-Alfaz, I, 465, 184 ff. Most of the author’s examples cited in 
this and in the following paragraphs have been left out in the translation; 
see above, note 1. 

*This and the following examples have been previously cited by the 
author. 

° Cf. Frensdorff, Das Buch Ochla W’ochla, Hannover, 1864, No. 124. 

” Tbid., No. 125. 11 Thid., No. 134. 12 Tbid., No. 135. 

**So Mss., though a 5th subdivision is given later. 

**The author employs the expression D°35M, cssenbdsx an (Jami al- 
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N2Y (Deut. 8:13); 172° (Isa. 1:28-+), M729 (ibid. 31:3), 
(4) The Yéd is written but not read,* as 1727 (Ps. 105: 28), 
i139 7101 1* (Ps. 119: 161) ; and conversely, the Yéd is read but not 
written,” as T4818 (Gen. 33:4), T1Ry1 (Ex. 27:11), yp 149 
(1 Sam. 2:10) ; such instances are found mostly in the description 
of the Temple (in Ezek. 40-48). (5) When the Ketib is a Yéd 
and the Qere is a Waw,'® as 0°23 (Gen. 25:23), wp (ibid. 36: 
5 +); and vice versa, the Ketib is a Waw and the Qere is a Yéd,” 
as 1339 (Num. 16:11+), DO%3p (Isa. 32:7-+). 

The third class, which concerns the Y6d at the end of the word, 
occurs in eight ?° ways. (1) Pronominal suffix of first person has 
various formations: (a) Nouns, singular: °38, ‘33 ‘W3, and 
plural: ‘33, ‘3’ 13°739; (b) Verbal forms, as nouns, singular: 
‘83 Ty (Gen. 48:5 +), 931% Ty (2 Chron. 18: 26), or %7Y5 (Ps. 
95:9), 937 (Num. 11:23 +-), and plural: yD (Ps. 45:2 +), 
537 (Deut. 11: 18 +), also in the perfect: *Nynw, Mwy; (c) Ac- 
cusative in the singular and plural, masculine and feminine, perfect 
and imperfect, of second and third persons, as "317 (Ps. 27: 
11+), °323 (ibid. 119:27-+), “SAVT (Isa. 45:4), “SAS 
(Deut. 28. 20 +), "31117 (Job 6: 24), *213tY (1 Kings 11:33 +), 
Iaty (Isa. 49:14 +), NT? (Jer. 20:14), ‘85 (Gen. 16:13), 
‘85 (Ps. 22:8-+); there is no need to enumerate here all the 
formations where a Y6d is employed in the pronominal suffixes, 
for it would be to no purpose. 

(2) Nouns ending in Yéd, as 9P3 < AP3 (Jer. 49:12), YP< 
May (Ex. 22:22), %P < "9p (Lev. 2:14), 9S < MSN (Isa. 44: 
19) ; the pronominal suffix for the first person takes another Yéd, 
as “75 (Prov. 8:19), %53 (Ps. 6:9). 





Alfdz, I, 235, 12) to indicate the so-called “ pleonastic” letters for 
euphonie or emphatic purposes, as illustrated here and later. For its use 
by Saadia and the Hebrew rendition {8° by Dunash b. Labrat see 
Bacher, Anfinge d. hebrdischen Grammatik, 56 f. and 111, n. 3. Cf. Lane, 
Dozy, and Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, II, 661 f. 

15 Cf. Frensdorff, op. cit., No. 129. 

16 Tbid., No. 131. 

17 Tbhid., No. 128. 

18 Thid., Nos. 138, 140, 144, and 148. 

1° Tbid., Nos. 139, 141, 145, and 147; cf. also Minhat Shai on 1 Kings 
17: 15. 

20So Mss., though a 9th subdivision is given later; cf. nn. 4 and 13, 
above. 
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(3) Verbs in which the imperative ends in a Hé have their 
passive participles with a Yod: FS, WS; Ay, NWy; ABS, DS. 

(4) The construct state of plural nouns, etc., as in ‘W38, °°, 
sy, NTI, UNL. 

(5) The construct state of nouns which end in the singular in 
a Hé take in the plural a Ydd,* as 9238 784 (Gen. 31:5), °3D ‘89 
(Est. 1:14); TOM AwY (Jer. 9:23), Mywr ‘wy? 9D) (Mal. 3: 
19). These and similar examples may be clearly understood after 
careful study. ‘Two such instances are misinterpreted by most 
scholars, who identify them with those mentioned above: ‘8 13} 
VP y (Eccl. 11:9), 13 ‘BO (Mal. 3:5), but they belong to the 
six instances where the Ketib is a Yéd and the Qere is a Hé, and 
will be mentioned later. 

(6) The imperative of the feminine singular: ‘812, °M7) *yaan 
(Jer. 47:6); its imperfect in the 2nd person: *DIPN, *31wN, and 
the 3rd person: NI2M, DIpN, except the only instance ‘BRWA NS 
nm? my" (Jer. 47:7), which raises a question, though I am 
inclined to take the Yéd here as pleonastic.”* 

(7%) The euphonic ** (or pleonastic) Yd, as °3°Witd (Ps. 113: 9), 
wPIINA (ibid. 5), WON (ibid. 6), OPO (ibid. 7), ‘23M (Isa. 
22:16), 339 (Lam. 1:1), SW (ibid.) ; this Yod also occurs 
with a Patah, as “IY “MWD (Jer. 4:17), ‘JIN O'INN) (Isa. 19:9), 
Dvn MS (Ps. 124:3), and with a Sere, as ‘32WD (Lev. 18: 22), 
mm 93 8933 9D (2 Kings 17:13), PWO3 (Amos 6:6), Wy %y 
(Ps. 92:4); similar are the instances of ‘33 in the Bible, which 
are followed by a single name: DWM fT 331 (Gen. 46:23), 33) 
N17 IN°7N (Num. 26:8), asI have already mentioned in Part 
Bet.** 

(8) When the Ketib is a Yéd and the Qere is a Hé,** as ‘3nyn 
(Josh. 18:24), 99p9 ‘D (2 Sam. 16:10), ‘YOY (ibid. 21:21), 
Ww (ibid. 23:18), 13 "BOY (Mal. 3:5), ‘8103) (Eccl. 11:9). 

(9) When the Yéd is written but not read,?’ as ‘ANIM (1 Sam. 





*1 Cf. Frensdorff, op. cit., No. 94. 

*2So. Mss., Mas. text MY, cf. Kennicott, De Rossi, Ginsburg’s note 
ad loc., and Mal, 3: 15. 

** Cf. Ibn Janih, Kitdéb al-Luma', 363, 23, and Ibn Bal‘am’s Commentary 
ad loc, 

** See n. 14, above. 2° Cf. Frensdorff, op. cit., No. 116. 

*5 Jami‘ al-Alfaz, I, 240, 58 ff. 87 Tbid., No. 127. 
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25:34), 29 wr mm (2 Kings 4:2), ‘p'2” (ibid. 3); most of 
these forms are feminine, though some are not: 381° °75 ‘NY 
(2 Sam. 23: 37), DIA-*33 43 (2 Kings 23:10), Wi ‘WY (Ezek. 
16:13), wy’ 93 (Hos. 9:16), “M3P (Ruth 4:5), psa ‘sw 
pm? Jas? (Prov. 28:16), OM ‘839 (ibid. 8:35). Also con- 
versely, when the Yod is read but not written,?* as PY “yn (1 
Kings 20: 41), \JP °T 9p (2 Kings 12:12), pS °2Y (Job 7:1), 
SUT SDB) (ibid. 15:22), 921 95 9D CMY (ibid. 42:2), and 
the like. 





°8 Tbid., No. 126. 
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NOTES ON HURRIAN PHONOLOGY 
E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


UNTIL RECENTLY all deductions concerning Hurrian sounds were 
based only on material preserved in the cuneiform syllabic writing. 
In such a medium, itself re-designed for the purposes of Akkadian, 
Hurrian phonetic elements could receive adequate treatment only 
in so far as they approximated phonetic elements present in 
Akkadian. There were here no ready means for the expression of 
values for which the parent script had not provided. The result 
was an unduly simplified conception of Hurrian phonology. Fre- 
quent use of signs containing either § or s to express a single 
sibilant of Akkadian was regarded as proof that Hurrian had but 
one voiceless sibilant; and the constant confusion of voiced and 
voiceless stops led to the assumption of a single series of stops in 
Hurrian.t To be sure, scattered indications of departures from the 
phonetic repertoire of Akkadian were noted from time to time.* 
But the picture as a whole was naturally out of focus. 

With the discovery of Hurrian material among the alphabetic 
texts from Ras Shamra there was provided a source for an inde- 
pendent estimate of the sounds of Hurrian. Nothing like a syste- 
matic survey is as yet possible. The available material is scanty 
and full of difficulties of its own. In a consonantal script the sense 
of individual lexical elements of this virtually unknown language 
is far more difficult to determine than it has been in the syllabic 
writing. On the other hand, such a script will allow consonants a 
greater measure of individuality than might be expected in syllabic 
texts.* Above all, it furnishes means for checking previous phonetic 
deductions. 





1It is hardly necessary to give a list of those who have held these views, 
or to point out that I used to belong to that school myself. 

*See already Bork, Die Mitannisprache, MVAG 1909 14ff. For other 
suggestions cf. Speiser, Mesop. Origins 123 ff., and JAOS 53.26 n. 39. 

* Another important difference is this: The Nuzi dialect of Akkadian was 
used in writings by Hurrians; the cuneiform sings reflect here Hurrian 
pronunciation. But the characters used in RS Hurrian texts were used 
simultaneously by the Semites of Ugarit and represent, therefore, con- 
temporary phonetic values of Ugaritic. These characters are accordingly 
a primary phonetic witness. 
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Thureau-Dangin * and Friedrich* have been prompt to realize 
the value—and the limitations—of the RS Hurrian material for 
phonological purposes. Progress has been made also in certain 
specific details. Thus Ginsberg-Maisler* and Harris * discovered 
independently a special sign (the two-wedged §), which is used 
chiefly in Hurrian contexts. In the meantime, Berkooz’ and 
Oppenheim * have given a fresh impetus to a further evaluation 
of the Hurrian syllabary through their recent studies of the Nuzi 
material. The problem is thus being approached from two directions. 

Further progress in Hurrian phonology can be made by co- 
ordinating the testimony of the cuneiform syllabaries and the 
alphabetic texts from Ras Shamra. The discussion which follows 
attempts such a co-ordination with regard to some sibilants, the 
rest offering merely a few scattered observations. It is assumed at 
the outset that the Hurrian texts from Ras Shamra, the Hurrian 
material from Boghazkdi, the letter of Tushratta in the “ Mitanni” 
language, the related elements in the other Amarna letters, and the 
bulk of the non-Semitic material from Nuzi® represent one and 
the same basic language, for all the differences that lack of equally 
extensive sources in all these centers, divergences of script, and 
considerable geographic decentralization may have caused to become 


apparent. The underlying relationship is supported primarily by 
the constant recurrence throughout the area under discussion of 





° Syria 12.249 ff. These comments are appended to his masterly treat- 
ment of the syllabic Hurrian material from Ras Shamra, ibid. 234 ff. 

* Analecta Orientalia (abbr. An. Or.) 12. 128 ff. 

5 JPOS 14. 244. *JAOS 55. 95 ff. 

*The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian (abbr. NDA), Language Dissertations 23 
(1937). 

5 See especially WZKM 44. 178 ff.; 45. 38 ff. (a review of Berkooz’s mono- 
graph); Revue Hittite et Asianique (abbr. RHA) 26.58 ff.; AfO 12.29 ff. 

®The view that Hurrian constitutes the principal substratum at Nuzi 
about the middle of the second millennium B. C. (not in the Old Akkadian 
period, for which see Meek, HHS (abbr. (H) IX) has recently been attacked 
by Oppenheim, AfO 11. 56 ff. Oppenheim’s arguments were promptly refuted 
by Friedrich, ZDMG 91.212 ff., and more extensively by Speiser, AASOR 
16. 136 ff. For the cultural and historical background of the Hurrians ef. 
my Ethnic Movements, AASOR 13.13 ff.; Albright, in Leary’s From the 
Pyramids to Paul (1935) 9ff.; Gétze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer 
(1936) ; and Ungnad, Subartu (1936). Oppenheim has lately modified his 
position, ef. AfO 12.29 n. 2 and, indirectly in RHA 26.58 (cf. the title of 
his paper; cf. below, note 100). 
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such formatives and endings as hi,” ni, -n, na, va/wa, ve/we, and 
-§, for which fresh evidence will be adduced below; by correspond- 
ences in numerals, personal names, and names of deities; and sec- 
ondarily only by the identity of certain lexical elements and by a 
common chronological, historical, and cultural background. The 
sole purpose of the present discussion is to determine whether it is 
possible to discern at present, in certain significant instances, a 
common phonetic pattern, in spite of the fragmentary nature of the 
material at our disposal. 


A. Sibilants 


The long-held view that Hurrian possessed no §-sound, or rather 
that in the Hurrian syllabary § represents s, has been questioned 
recently from several quarters. Thureau-Dangin *® would see evi- 
dence for § (no doubt as distinct from and by the side of s) in 
Babylonian transliterations of Hurrian names; in the contracts 
from Dilbat ?7'e-es-Su-ub-a-ri must contain §, since s would have 
been expressed differently. Oppenheim and Berkooz concentrate 
on the Nuzi material where, it is true, § and s are often confused 
in writing; but interchanges between sibilants and non-sibilants 
convince Oppenheim by their very variety that several types of 
sibilants should be presupposed,"* while Berkooz adduces arguments 
in favor of §, s/z, and Z..* So much for interpretations based on 
the Hurrian syllabary. The alphabetic Hurrian material from Ras 
Shamra has been shown by Friedrich ** to distinguish with regu- 


larity between 0 ** (= t, $) and 4, although both may be expressed 
in the Hurrian syllabary as 3; thus we have 6mg/¢Simigi, alongside 
‘iwrir/'Ewirigarri. Finally, Ginsberg-Maisler and Harris ** have 
argued that the character transliterated as § (or 8), which is 
written with two wedges, is not to be confused with the three- 
wedged § proper; it represents, instead, a Hurrian sound, which 
Ginsberg-Maisler would regard provisionally as z, while Harris 





* For -bi in Nuzi cf. JAOS 55.443 n. 38 and Friedrich, ZDMG 91. 212. 
On the occurrence of this suffix in Ras Shamra, see below, p. 197 ff. 

0 Syria 12. 253. 2 NDA 60-63. 

"WZKM 44. 185-87. 18 An. Or. 12. 129f. 

In this discussion I have used @ for the Ras Shamra (RS) character 
representing the spirant which corresponds in Semitic to Arabiv td, and 
2 for the two-wedged sign which Friedrich transcribes 6. 

*® See above, notes 5-6. 
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introduces for it a purely conventional symbol 2, suggesting as 
possible phonetic interpretations a sibilant or an affricate. 

On one point at least all these writers are agreed: that Hurrian 
recognized more than one sibilant. Beyond this important con- 
currence, however, their results vary, largely because the several 
discussions are devoted to different aspects of the same problem, 
Friedrich is content with his convincing demonstration of the fact 
that the § of the Hurrian syllabary may represent one of two char- 
acters in RS Hurrian. The article was written before Harris had 
shown that his Z is not to be confused with the three-wedged §; 
otherwise Friedrich would have been obliged to state whether he 
regards § as yet another definitely established sibilant of Hurrian. 
On the other hand, Harris confined his study to the problem of 3, 
and Ginsberg-Maisler limited the corresponding part of their article 
to the question of 2, which is, as we have seen, merely another 
symbol for the above Z. Lastly, neither Oppenheim nor Berkooz 
strayed far beyond the limits of the Nuzi material. 

Before we proceed with this discussion, it will be necessary to 
review the available evidence. Hurrian contexts from Ras Shamra 
are restricted for the present to Syria 10, Tablets 4, 7, 28, 34 + 45, 
and apparently 30, 31, 35 to be designated hereafter as RS 4, 7, 
etc.) ; Syria 12, 389 f., and words in the “Seleg” text, Syria 15, 
148 (cf. also the fragment, ibid. 153). The really significant text 
in the entire group is RS 4, on account of its length (62 lines), 
comparatively few gaps, and its use of word dividers. The short 
tablet marked RS 7 is complete, but of little assistance. No word 
dividers are employed here, nor do words end with the line; thus 
the first two characters of kmrb (¢Kumarbi/we) are at the end of 
line one, the last two at the beginning of line 2. In fact, what 
little we know from this text is due primarily to the insight of the 
late Hans Bauer,’* who obtained his results by comparing this tablet 
with the fragmentary texts in RS 31 + 45. The remainder of the 
material presents no connected contexts. It follows that RS 4 
alone can be looked to for reliable contributions. 

But even this text is not uniformly reliable. A comparison of 
the following three passages *” will prove instructive in this con- 


nection. 





1° OLZ 1934 474 f. 
17 In the transcriptions which follow a subscript dot shows that a part 


of the character in question is missing. 
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RS 4.7-8: “il k[m]rb*® sbl piy t’nm kr.*il kmrbnd* 

ibid. 26-8: Or 6b1 tl lz k[r 6r(6)] 

ibid. 32-3: hdn hdlr 0bl [pzy?] tinm.kr.hdn.hdlr 
In the last passage we have names of two groups of deities (hdn 
hdlr = ¢ Hutena ¢ Hutelurra)*° followed by @b1 - t’inma kr and the 
same divine names. The middle passage has 6r (a deity?)** fol- 
lowed by 601, a long break, ¢’inm k[r], and probably [@r] or [@r6]. 
The first passage begins with “il.kmrb and ends with kr.’il 
kmrbné.22 In all three passages the same sequence is observed. 
But instead of 6b/, as in the two other citations, we have in one 
instance sbl; the kmrb of this section is, of course, the well-known 
god Kumarbi/we. The formulaic character of the above passages 
makes it certain that the sb/ of line 8 is an error for 6b1, of which 
there are two clear occurrences in lines 27 and 33. Incidentally, 
this error involves one of the two appearances of the s-sign in the 
present text. The other is in psm, line 53. It is logical, therefore, 
to regard also the latter reading as suspect. The same may be said 
of the only remaining occurrence of the s-sign in a RS text which 
is certainly Hurrian: RS 45 rev. 10.” 

RS 4 introduces, in addition, § (the three-wedged character) and 

z. The former is found definitely in the form ’irgpn, line 42 (and 


evidently is to be supplied in the preceding line). Examples with 
z are hzhg, 4.24 (16, 20), and anhz, 4.11. On the other hand, 
both 6 and Z are very common. In the other Hurrian tablets § is 
found in 7.6, 10; 34 end, and 45 rev. 1; 2 appears in 7.10. In 
7.6 there is the sequence s6m (with the sddé-sign), but Bauer ** 
reads the word ‘a@m, on the analogy of 45 rev. 2. 

To recapitulate this part of our inquiry, there is ample evidence 





* The ’il before kmrb is hardly the Semitic word for “ god.” 

* For kmrbn@ = dKumarbi-ni-& see below, p. 192 f. 

* For this pair of names cf. Hrozny, Archiv Orientdlni 4.121 ff.; Fried- 
rich, An. Or. 12. 130. 

“Cf. also RS 4. 61; 34. 3; perhaps to be connected(?) with Serii, in 
Boghazkéi (Gétze, Kleinasien 121, 123, and in Nuzi Arip-seri, HV 79. 36, 
Nai-seri, N 177.7, ete.) 

* For the suffix -@ and the incorporating infix -ni see below, p. 193. 

*The fragment published in Syria 15.153 adds two occurrences of the 
sign. But the context is enigmatic; all that can be said about this piece 
is that it includes two names of Hurrian deities; ef. Friedrich, An. Or. 
12. 129, 

*OLZ 1934. 475 n. 2. 
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for both 6 and z. The tablets contain also signs for s, s, z, and & 
Of these, the first two appear to be due to scribal errors. Little 
doubt can be cast on the presence of z, in spite of the rare occur- 
rences of the sign in question. As for §, the corresponding charac- 
ter is certain in RS 4 in only one name; *™ but the other Hurrian 
tablets seem to indicate that a sound represented by this character 
may have been known to Hurrian. 

With regard to phonetic values, it goes without saying that all 
we can expect at present is a general orientation rather than a satis- 
factory classification. On the basis of the foregoing remarks the 
elements at issue may be reduced to four, viz., z, §, 6, and z. Of 
these, the first three are well known from the Semitic texts of Ras 
Shamra, so that approximately analogous values may for the present 
be presupposed in each case for Hurrian as well: z would be the 
voiced sibilant, § would fall within the sin/sin *° range, while 6 
would have the spirant value of the Arabic ¢a@. As for 2, Harris* 
has established conclusively that the character in question is all but 
restricted to Hurrian texts. Its occurrences in Semitic contexts 
are rare, although seemingly regular with certain words. The 
Semitic instances require a thorough investigation. For our imme- 
diate purposes it may be significant that in the poem on the 
“Gracious Gods,” Syria 14. 128 ff., the word for “ breast” in the 
phrase “sucking at the breast ” is written zd in line 24, but 2d in 
line 61. If we disregard the possibility of error in these two writ- 
ings, this particular word for “breast” began with some sound 
which was intermediate between z and Z.”? 

We are now ready for the evidence of the Hurrian syllabary. 
There we have a gratifying amount of comparative material, but 





24a For this name there is only a single citation from Boghazkéi (An. Or. 
12. 129), so that its Hurrian background is not quite certain. Our doubts 
on this subject gain some confirmation from the occurrence of the personal 
name /Jr-sa-ap-pa in the first Arzawa letter, Gétze, Verstreute Boghazkoi 
Texte 1. 11. 

25 These designations are employed in the present paper in an etymo 
logical sense only, without any implications as to relative priority o 
ultimate origin. 

26 See above, note 6. 

27 It may be of interest to recall that in the Semitic analogues (not to 
speak as yet of cognates) outside Ugaritic the initial consonant is also 
varied, owing doubtless to the onomatopoeic origin of the term; cf. ¢.8> 
Heb. gad and dad. 
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the evidence is bewildering at first. Thus the names of the deities 
Simigi/qa, Sa(w)uska, Astabi, TeSub, and asti- “woman” ap- 
pear in the RS tablets as Omg, 6w(’u) 6k, ‘a6tb, t6b, and ’a6t- respec- 
tively.2* The personal name /Fwirisarri appears as *iwrZr (Syria 
14 pl. 25 b 1), while “JrSappi is rendered irsp. In other words the 
§ of the syllabary may correspond to @, Z, and §. The syllabary 
was obviously incapable of individualizing all of the spirants and 
sibilants of Hurrian. 

Our first concern is with 6. We know that the same character 
is employed in the Semitic texts to represent an original spirant ft. 
The syllabary uses in its place the sibilant §. We shall see presently 
that in the extensive material from Nuzi there is no sure exception 
to the equation @ = §, and the question is therefore in order whether 
6 in Hurrian texts was as definitely spirant as is, e. g., Arabic fa. 
On this point we get some hints from the Semitic texts of Ras 
Shamra. Here the Safels y06b (bis), and 06bn (all three from rt. 
ytb) and w60b (rt. twb) use @ in the preformative; in all these 
instances an original $ was assimilated to the @ of the next syllable.?® 
The assimilatory influence of spirant upon sibilant, especially when 
heterosyllabic and where the pressure of the paradigm is strong, is 
certainly not normal in Semitic; if anything, the reverse process 
would be expected.*° It would seem that even in the Semitic dia- 
lect of Ugarit (=) had begun to shift toward §, just as it was to 
in Akkadian, Phoenician, and Hebrew. The above examples would 
thus indicate not so much an assimilatory influence on the part of 
aspirant @, but rather a sibilant leaning in @. 

To return to the Hurrian syllabary, our richest source is fur- 
nished by the Nuzi texts. The phonetic evidence has been worked 
over recently by Berkooz and Oppenheim, whose studies on the 
subject may now be consulted. As a first step, however, we need a 
critical appraisal of their respective methods in order to appreciate 
the results in their bearing upon the present problem. 

Berkooz set out to examine the orthography and phonology of 
the Nuzi documents.** Since his was a comprehensive survey of the 





* Friedrich, loc. cit. For ‘aét- (in RS 4. 55: ‘aéth[n]) ; ef. id. Die Welt 
als Geschichte III/1 62. For the bearing of the form ’aéthn on the question 
of the -bi- suffix in the RS texts see below, p. 197 f. 

** See Harris, this JouRNAL, above, p. 104 f. 

*° Cf. e.g., Arab. sddit > sddis “ sixth.” 

** See above, note 7. 
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material, he utilized both the Akkadian and the non-Akkadian 
elements, but treated the evidence from the non-Semitic proper 
names separately, owing to the heterogeneous character of the two 
sources. Moreover, in evaluating such evidence as he had for sound 
shifts and sound changes in Hurrian names, Berkooz was careful 
not to draw conclusions from apparently related onomastic elements 
unless the relationship was confirmed by genealogy. For instance, 
he compares the names Ta-an-ki-ia and Ta-ki-ia (NDA 57%) only 
because in both cases the father is Taena; Gi-el-su and Gi-ir-sy 
(p. 60), because the parent is always Sarramuli, and so on. In 
studying unknown linguistic material, where, say, tank- and tak- 
or gel and gir might represent conceivably so many independent 
elements, the genealogical criterion is the only safe guide to com- 
parisons. Caution in matters of this kind has contributed to the 
conservative nature of Berkooz’s results. Nevertheless, arguments 
are adduced against the prevalent assumption that Hurrian had 
only one series of stops (p. 40), and valid objections are raised 
against the theory that the Hurrians had but one sibilant for the 
Akkadian s and § (pp. 60 ff.). 

Berkooz’s reasoning with regard to the sibilants in the non-Semitic 
proper names from Nuzi is of particular interest in the present 
connection. He finds that certain elements are written only with 
signs containing § (including Sawuska, smiqa, tesup), while others 
are written with z only (e. g., zigt, zilt, zizza).** The interchange 
of s and § in certain other elements is interpreted, therefore, as 
an indication that the Hurrians had in addition to § another 
(presumably voiceless) sibilant, which the Nuzi scribes failed to 
represent with consistency because it was foreign to Akkadian.” 

So far the argument has been perfectly sound; we can scarcely 
criticize Berkooz for seeing his foreign sibilant in the element Sarri, 
which he equates, with Ginsberg-Maisler and Harris, with RS Zr.“ 
His further argument, however, that the new sibilant was pho- 
netically 2 is not quite so valid. It is based on a comparison of the 
writings Ku-uz-za-ri and Ku-uz-za-zt, both of which represent a son 
of Hamanna (p. 62). It is true that the vacillation between r and 
z would justify such a conclusion. Unfortunately, however, the 
discrepancy may be graphic and not phonetic. The signs zi and rt 
may be confused in the Nuzi texts, very likely by the copyist, as I 





82 NDA 61. 88 Thid. 84 Thid. 62. 
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have shown elsewhere in safe Akkadian examples.** For this reason, 
no phonetic conclusions can be drawn from such cases. 

Oppenheim has lately been pursuing Nuzi studies with great 
industry and marked success. Non-Semitic proper names have 
received his special attention as is evidenced by several unusually 
stimulating articles, to which is added a thorough and critical 
review of Berkooz’s monograph.** This is not the place for a de- 
tailed estimate of Oppenheim’s results. It is necessary, however, to 
state that these results are not always conclusive because of the 
author’s failure to adhere rigidly to the genealogical principle of 
comparison. Thus he juxtaposes Na-tp-su-ur-ra and A-ri-ip-hu-ur-ra 
(WZKM 44. 187), with entirely different initial elements, in order 
to demonstrate the interchange of § and h in the respective final 
elements; and he loses sight of the inherent probability that surra 
and hurra were not the same word at all. More serious is this excess 
of optimism when a comparison is made between Ku-ur-tu,-ru-uk 
(Gadd 33. 28) and Wu-ur-tu,-ru-uk (N 12.21). This single instance 
of interchange between k and w is deemed sufficient to establish the 
existence of the labiovelar g¥.** But when the references are 
checked, the first one turns out to be w[u], not ku, so that the name 
is to be read in both instances as Wur-turuk. Lastly, not enough 
attention is paid to the possibility of scribal errors (ki/di, ra/sa, 
hi/se) for which there are abundant examples in the Akkadian 
and easily controlled material from Nuzi;** no phonetic conclu- 
sions should be based on examples where the likelihood of such 
errors has not been considered. Similarly, graphic peculiarities can 
not be ignored. The comparison of A-wa-ta-gi with *!A-wa-sag-gi 
(WZKM 44, 186) is to be deleted for the simple reason that the 
text in which the alleged *Awasaggi occurs (N 516. 5)*® writes ta 
almost exactly like sag (in the. unambiguous Jm-ma-ta-am-mar, 
line 11, and again in Sa-ta-ri-el-li, line 12). 

With these reservations we approach Oppenheim’s analysis of the 





* Cf. AASOR 16. 116, note at 69. 18. 8° Cf. note 8, above. 

* Again, there is here no genealogical evidence for connecting the two 
names. Since far-reaching conclusions are to be based on this single pair 
of names, the possibility should first have been weighed that wur and *kur 
are different etymologically. 

* See NDA 22 ff. 

* In citing Nuzi texts I use N for Chiera, Joint expedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nuzi, vols. I-V; H for Harvard Semitic Series; Gadd for RA 
23. 142 ff. 
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sibilants. The interchange of § and s (loc. cit. 185) calls for no 
comment. The next paragraph (15; p. 186) deals with the change 
between §/s and r. We find here a number of examples, but no 
single group of these is really conclusive. Three pairs of names 
involve the change of sa and ra; a comparison of Gadd 70.6 and 
ibid. 82. 22 (the first pair of examples cited by Oppenheim) will 
show, however, how close is the ra of I-wa-ra-an-ni, in the former 
instance, to the sa of I-wa-sa-an-ni, in the latter reference. Then 
we have three examples of interchange of § and r before ¢ and g/k.” 
But even if we assume that each pair represents actually a single 
name, the effect of a dental or a velar upon a preceding r or § would 
not be on a par with an antevocalic change.** Pairs like Ha-ma-ar 
and Ha-ma-as-su-hé involve at best assimilation. Ba-zu-un-du and 
Ba-ru-un-du are outside Nuzi and, moreover, the former has a rich 
Semitic genealogical background (cf. YOS I ad loc.). The si of 
Hu-us-si (N 424.5) is to be read Ut and points, upon comparison 
with Hu-us-ri in line 26 of the same text, to the frequent and well- 
established interchange between r and /.** Lastly, for graphic 
reasons, no reliance can be placed on the assumed change between 
zi and ri, as was explained above. 

I have analyzed all of Oppenheim’s sets of examples in that par- 
ticular paragraph to demonstrate that there is no safety in numbers 
alone. They should have been treated by the author under the 
several classifications to which they belong, for they reflect by no 
means related phonetic conditions. But even then, the net result 
would not have been the establishment of a Z-sound in the non- 
Semitic names under discussion. At best, the possibility of such 

































“0 Us-ku-te/Ur-ku-ti; Aés-tar-til-la/Ar-tar-til-la; Zi-i3-te-Sup/Zi-ir-te-iup. 
The pair A-ra-as-ginu and Arad-gi-nu, which is cited also, does not belong 
here at all; if these names should happen to belong together they would 
indicate only interchange of # and d/t. 

41 In other words, a change of sa to ra would not be on a par with the 
development of st to rt. For the latter, examples can be found in good 
Akkadian; ef. Brockelmann, Grundriss d. vergl. Gram. d. sem. Spr. | p. 
166 6. In the antevocalic change of lubdsu to lubaru we have in reality an 
analogue of lubustu > lubultu and then dissimilation of *lubdlu to lubaru. 
The influence of k may be seen in the Akk. doublets kaskaddinnu and kar- 
kadinnu or kiskeraénu and kirkeraénu. Such changes are the result of 
special phonetic conditions and are not to be implied for any § and‘, 
especially when the investigated material comes from an obscure language. 
“2 NDA 59f.; WZKM 44. 181. 
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an occurrence would have to be borne in mind. Until less ambigu- 
ous evidence for such a sound is adduced, the problem will remain 
in a purely speculative stage. 

Equally doubtful is the palatal s which Oppenheim postulates on 
the basis of the alleged interchange of § and h (loc. cit. 187). The 
pair Naip-Surra and Arip-hurra was disposed of earlier in this 
argument. For similar reasons (lack of genealogical confirmation) 
the pair Wu-ur-sa-ri and Wu-ur-ha-ri is inconclusive. The remain- 
ing examples involve graphic confusion of se and hi.“* And so we 
are confronted once again with an interesting possibility for which 
there is no decisive proof; interesting because, if established, it 
would account for the juxtaposition of hubur and subar among the 
Sumerian ideograms for Subartu. As it is, both Ungnad “* and 
Goetze *° regretfully but wisely reject this comparison for lack of 
sufficient evidence.*® 

All that is left of Oppenheim’s discussion of the sibilants are 
two brief paragraphs (16-17, p. 186). Of these, the first tends to 
establish the interchange of § and ¢, on the basis of examples which 
are not reliable,*’ and the other deals with some correspondences 
between s/z and ¢t/d. On this latter point the evidence is not 
extensive, but unambiguous none the less. When we find, e. g., 
the same Hurrian term written za-za-ru-us-3e (Gadd 40.7) and 


za-ta-ru-us-Se (ibid. 29. 22, 27),** we know that textual criticism 
cannot affect these instances because za and ta are not subject to 
confusion in writing or copying. It is obvious that the scribes 
attempted to represent here some Hurrian sound for which the 





“Cf. NDA 23. ** Subartu 110. *8 JAOS 57. 108. 

“The 6br of RS 2. 12, 30 is far from certain as a transcription of Subard. 
In fact, if our law that Akkadian (and doubtless Sumerian) § which may 
vary with s cannot correspond to RS @ (see below, p. 192) is confirmed, then 
ébr must be something other than Subi/ar-Subaré. (For a contrary opinion 
cf, Albright JPOS. 14. 107. In the light of more recent material, that 
section of Albright’s study (ibid.) is now largely out of date. The sibilant 
in the name Sin is written in Nuzi as # or z, hence it can not correspond 
with Ugaritic t.) 

** Not one of these alleged correspondences can be confirmed genealogically. 
The strongest case is H-sa-ku, N 177.4 and H-ta-ku, ibid. 10, because éa 
and ta are not confused in these texts as a rule. But although these 
writings occur on the same tablet, it is uncertain from the context whether 
the same person is referred to in both instances! 

““WZKM 44.186, and Berkooz, NDA 62 n. 144. 
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syllabary had not provided; that sound was close to, or composed 
of, a sibilant and a dental, hence it was probably an affricate. 

The evidence of the Nuzi script with regard to the sibilants, as 
evaluated so far, may be summed up as follows: In Akkadian 
words § and s are often confused in writing. But many words have 
their sibilant represented only as §, while others are written con- 
sistently with s/z. The writings would seem to reflect three varie- 
ties of sibilant: as expressed by § only; by s/z; by § or s/z. What 
we get here is, of course, no more than the Nuzian rendering of 
certain Akkadian sounds. Indirectly, however, we gather that in 
the Hurrian dialect of Nuzi, whose phonology is reflected of neces- 
sity in the local Akkadian documents, there were at least two dis- 
tinct sibilants, expressed in the Nuzi script as § or s/z respectively. 
The probability of an affricate was also indicated. A further 
possibility will be considered below. 

To carry this inquiry a step further, however, we shall dwell a 
while longer on the Akkadian material, since it lends itself, despite 
its Nuzian guise, to phonetic analysis. Having found that the Nuzi 
texts represent Akkadian sibilants with some degree of method, we 
may now inquire how that method was applied: Which Semitic 
sound or sounds was expressed by § only, which by s/z only, and 
which could vary between § and s/z? 

1. The clearest case is furnished by s/z. Berkooz has shown 
that all forms of the verbs ezébu, asi, esédu, zdzu, zakt, zakdaru, 
mahdsu, nakasu, sabdtu, rakdsu, and gasdsu are always written with 
signs containing only s or z (SI = zé is used very rarely), never 
with s.*° The nouns present a similar picture.®® For s written as 
§ Berkooz can cite only two examples, i-sa-as (H IX 119.15) for 
igassi, and Si-ni-ki-se (N 347.29) for Sin-igiga.** In other words, 
Akkadian z and s are never written with §, Akkadian s hardly ever. 





“NDA 61. 
5° The genitive and accusative of riksu are cases in point because they 
are always written with zi and za respectively, although the local syl- 
labary employed si and sa for other purposes; cf. 
ri-ik-zi: N 435.1; 439.1; 440.1; 441.1; H V 80.1; H IX 24.1; TCL 
9 41.1; AASOR 16 44.1. 
ri-ik-ea: N 435.4; 440.4; 441.3; H V 80.3; H IX 24.3; TCL 9 41.4; 
AASOR 16 44. 3. 
51 NDA 61. In i-sa-a8 we have plainly erroneous transposition of s and 
§, ef. ibid. note 140. The other example is a proper name, whose initial 
sibilant is otherwise regularly z. 
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Further analysis yields still more definite results. 


a. Words containing z or $ are written with z, rarely with s, but 
never with s, e. g., from ezébu: e-zi-ib, H V 82. 29; i-zi-ib, 
N 302.12; 305.8; 1-iz-zi-ib, H V 57.14; Gadd 12. 27; 
i-zi-ib-ma, N 308.17; i-2t-tb-su, N 317.17; e-te-2t-ib-si, 
Gadd 33.7; i-te-zi-ib, H V 1.6; d-sé-zi-ib, H V 40.14. 

From sabatu: az-za-bat-mi, H IX 12.10; az-za-bat-zu, H IX 
141.12; az-za-pa-az-zu-mi, N 138.5; iz-za-ba-at, N 8.9; 
H V 52. 7; t2-za-ab-bat™, N 135.19; iz-za-ab-bat, Gadd 33. 
25; 1-za-bat-zu-ma, H V 96.18; TCL 9 10. 22; iz-za-bat- 
zu-nu-ti, H V 47%. 11; t-2za-pa-ad-du, N 473. 29; iz-za-ab-du, 
H IX, 8.10; iz-za-ab-tu, Univ. of Cal. Sem. Pub. 9, 412, 
line 35 ; i-za-ap-pa-du, N 222.14; iz-za-db-du-ni-mi, N 138. 
14; i-za-ab-ba-du-ni, N 123.10; w-za-ab-du-us, Gadd 15. 
31; za-hi-it, H V 5.17; za-pa-ti, H V 44.22. In all these 
forms za (= sa) is never written with the sign sa, although 
the latter does occur elsewhere in the Nuzi texts (for a)** 
and in spite of the fact that the same forms exhibit every 
conceivable variation in the expression of other sounds. 

b. In addition, s is written frequently with z-signs. This is es- 
tablished by such forms as al-zi, li-il-zi, i-sa-az-zi (from 
Sesi),°* where the final syllable is written zi, not si, 
although the latter sign is again no stranger to the Nuzi 
texts. 


The above cases justify therefore this conclusion: Since Akka- 
dian z and s are always written in Nuzi with z, while Akkadian s 
may also appear as z, the Nuzians pronounced all three sounds as z. 
In the Nuzi dialect of Hurrian, which affected the local pronuncia- 
tion of Akkadian, there must have existed a voiced sibilant.®* 

2. We next turn to instances which show Akkadian § represented 
in Nuzi normally also by §s, but occasionally by s/z. Berkooz’s 
examples of this group are limited to the writings of § as s and do 
not include the illustrations with z. His list contains a number of 





*? So especially in the present and permansive of satdru, cf. NDA 63. 

*8 Thid. 

In other words, original Akkadian s shifted to z in the Nuzi dialect. 
Consistent use of s-signs in Nuzi would point, therefore, to a sound which 
was not s in Akkadian proper; see the next section. 
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forms of the verbs Sesi and Satdru, one form of sakdnu, and the 
name Si-ma-an-ni (with the rare SI-sign) in place of the common 
Si-ma-an-ni.*> Inasmuch as all examples of this group have a par- 
ticular significance, Berkooz’s list should be supplemented. We 
note the following: 


Akkadian § becomes s in certain occurrences of forms based on 
sému “to establish, grant, deed,” such as i-si-mu, N 443.2; 
H I 71.4; i-si-ma-an-ni,** N 333.47; si-im-ti, H I 71.1; 
si-im-ta, ibid. 4. 

§ becomes z in numerous occurrences of Sesii, cf. e. g., a-za-a2-zi, 
N 106. 18; 109. 13; 122. 24; 476.16; AASOR 16 29. 12; 
a-za-zi, N 117.8; i-za-az-21, N 131.19; 428.14; 546.19, 21; 
AASOR 16 19.17; t-za-zi, N 434.23; 546.35; also in the 
suffix -u “ his,” cf. a-ha-zu, H 43.16, and perhaps a-ha-az-zu," 
AASOR 16 23.2,17. It should be emphasized that the above 
writings are not the rule, the usual orthography being with i. 


Upon a closer examination of these departures from normal Nuzi 
orthography, one fact becomes apparent: the Akkadian § which 
appears here as s or z represents an original sibilant of Semitic 
(sin or sin),°* not a spirant (Arabic ¢). For the §-sounds of sému, 


satdru, sakdnu, Sesi, and -su were all sibilants from the start. 





55 NDA 63. 
5¢ In verbal forms of this type there is the possibility that the t-form 


(istim-) is represented. In the noun, however, no ¢ could affect the pre- 
ceding sibilant. 

57 In my translation of this text I interpreted abazzu as abd-su, because 
the syntax favored such a construction. A renewed study of this text 
convinces me, however, that ajat-3u may have been intended, the ambiguity 
being due to the scribe’s difficulty with Akkadian. By analyzing the word 
as “his sister” we assume only a mistake in syntax and not a radical 
departure from the established structure of the Nuzi family law (sororate 
instead of fratriarchal rights), which the alternative view would compel 
us to do. 

I wish to take this opportunity to state that a re-reading of AASOR 16 
has brought out a number of slips in my contribution to that volume. Some 
of these consist of wrong references and are due primarily to the circum- 
stance that the necessary sources for checking the entries were not available 
at Tepe Gawra, where the proofs reached me. Others would probably have 
slipped through anyway. In text 75.3, 14 the forms iz-zi-e-lu, iz-zi-el-mi 
are plainly not from nazdlu but from s'l (t-form) “to quarrel.” 

58 Cf. note 25, 
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There is not a single instance in which Nuzi s/z can be shown to 
represent Akkadian § derived from Semitic t. To be sure, the above 
writings are exceptional, but all these exceptions involve one and 
the same original sound, different etymologically from its Akkadian 
homophone § < #. This evidence cannot be disregarded, especially 
since it has come down to us through the medium of a heterolingual 
group. If the Semitic dialect of Nuzi were an inner-Akkadian 
development, normal orthography would carry normal weight. 
But when a dialect is preserved through an alien medium, excep- 
tions that betray definite uniformity must be assigned a definite 
significance. 

There is one outstanding difference between the present class of 
examples and that which was discussed in the preceding section. 
Here s or z may be substituted for the far more usual §; there z 
was the usual writing, while § appeared only in two suspect cases.*® 
In section 1 the sound indicated by the writing was in all proba- 
bility the voiced sibilant z; here the predominance of § strongly 
suggests an underlying voiceless sound. 


3. When we next examine the list of instances which show 
Akkadian § invariably represented as § in Nuzi, we find included 
in this group all the words known from these documents which 
contain an original Semitic ¢. The very common verb asdbu, the 
preposition asar, and the numerals Sind and Saldsu provide standard 
illustrations of this rule. That the list contains also many words 
with original sin or sin is not surprising in view of the fact that 
any Akkadian §, whatever its origin, is normally written with 
s-signs in the Nuzi documents. But whereas this norm is never 
broken with an original spirant, etymological sin/sin has produced, 
as we have seen, a number of telltale exceptions. 

This unexpected and differentiating Nuzi treatment of Akkadian 
§ is strikingly paralleled in the Old Akkadian texts. Ungnad was 
the first to puzzle over the circumstance that these texts represent 
as s or as § that sound which later became §, the treatment remain- 
ing regular with any given word.® ‘The problem was solved by 
Thureau-Dangin, who demonstrated that this dual treatment reflects 
a differentiation between original spirant and sibilant; the former 
(t) was written in Old Akkadian with §-signs, the latter (s/%) 





5° Cf. note 51. 
* Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache (MVAG 1915/2) 21 ff. 
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with s-signs, although peculiarities of the syllabary and incipient 
confusion in actual pronunciation resulted in a number of apparent 
or real exceptions in the texts.®* Valuable confirmation of this 
analysis has recently been found by Meek ® in a study of his Old 
Akkadian texts from Nuzi itself: the preformative of the causative 
conjugation, which is cognate with the pronoun of the third per- 
son ** and consequently begins with a sibilant, is always s- in Old 
Akkadian. 

How did the Nuzi script come to perpetuate, even though it did 
so only sporadically, a tradition which goes back to Old Akkadian 
times? There can be no question of unbroken continuity in Akkad 
proper, for there the orthographic differentiation between Semitic 
spirant and sibilant goes out with the Third Dynasty of Ur.** The 
efforts of the Semites, in so far as the orthography of the sibilants 
was concerned, seemed to be concentrated on adapting the script 
which they took over from the Sumerians to the needs of their 
so-called emphatics.** The spirant ¢ had merged completely with é. 

A possible way to account for the dual use of §-signs at Nuzi, 
in restricted correspondence with the Old Akkadian usage, is by 
recalling the position of the Nuzian syllabary. That syllabary 
belongs to the “ Akkado-Hittite ” family, as was shown most re- 


cently by Berkooz.*® Now the Akkado-Hittite syllabary did not 





*! RA 23.28 f.; 30.93f. It goes without saying that if the problem were 
to be investigated at its ultimate source, the phonetic values of the sibilants 
in the Sumerian syllabary would have to be taken into account. On this 
point, however, there are interesting possibilities, with little that could be 
termed certain. 

°° RA 34. 64f. *3 Speiser, JAOS 56. 22 ff. ** RA 30. 94. 

*5 Cf. Goetze’s demonstration of the treatment of z in Old Babylonian, 
Orientalia 6 (1937) 12 ff. 

°*®NDA 9; but the case is far from complete. That Nuzi Akkadian 
was not purely Babylonian, or Assyrian in a linguistic sense, or even a 
mixture of the two dialects, but was affected also by West Semitic, may 
be seen from a cursory examination of the Nuzi vocabulary. The Nuzi 
term for “threshing floor” is not adru (Aram. ‘iddaér), as in contem- 
porary Assyrian, but magrattu, from the West Semitic grn, which had 
to be imported from farther west than Assyria. Similarly, ustubebin takes 
us to the territory of the Amarna letters (cf. AASOR 16, p. 72). These 
are merely lexical items, to be sure, but they cannot be entirely ignored. 
They add indirect confirmation to the view that Nuzi depended in a literary 
sense on Western sources, and hence only indirectly on Akkadian material. 
For these reasons, Driver-Miles’ use of the term “ Middle-Babylonian” as 
applied to Nuzi (in their Assyrian Laws) is misleading. 
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develop from the script of the Old Babylonian age, but from that of 
a stage which preceded it.®* If the borrowing took place at a time 
when the writers still differentiated, to a certain extent at least, 
between original ¢ and &, that distinction may have been preserved 
by the borrowers, away from Sumer and Akkad, although it was to 
be lost later in the homeland. This view involves certain chrono- 
logical difficulties, but these may not prove to be insuperable.®* 
What is more pertinent just now, a similar indirect differentiation 
between originally disparate sounds is found in the writing of the 
sibilants in the non-Semitic elements from Nuzi,®® to which we shall 
now turn after our lengthy digression into Akkadian phonology. 

In the Hurrian names from Nuzi the following sibilants are 
indicated: one is written with § only, another with z only, while 
in some cases $ may interchange with s/z.”° In other words, the 
situation is the same as in Nuzi Akkadian, which is precisely what 
we should expect in this case. Our only surprise is caused by the 
dual nature of § in Hurrian elements, as betrayed by its constancy 
in some cases, and its ability to interchange with s/z in others. 
We have seen that there was an etymological basis for the analogous 
dichotomy in the local dialect of Semitic. Could there be a similar 
reason within Hurrian for the same kind of dualism? 

If we examine the list of Hurrian elements which are always 





* For the latest evidence on this point see the remarks by Landsberger 
and Giitterbock in AfO 12. 55 ff. 

*It is generally agreed that the “Akkado-Hittite” syllabary is older 
than the Old Babylonian. But the script of the Third Dynasty of Ur is 
clearly earlier than our syllabary. We are left then with the alternative 
that at the time when the Akkado-Hittite syllabary was initiated, the Old 
Akkadian differentiation of the sibilant in (w)asadbu as against the one 
in satdru was still alive to a certain extent. A satisfactory solution must 
await an exhaustive study of this problem. 

Incidentally, the parallel treatment of sibilants in Old Akkadian and in 
Nuzi enhances the probability that the Hurrians were responsible for the 
adaptation of the Akkado-Hittite syllabary. They were certainly in Baby- 
lonia by the end of the third millennium, as transients rather than settlers 
in large groups. Travellers of that sort are precisely the type to carry 
writing back home. 

* It should be pointed out in this connection that Boghazkéi Akkadian, 
which is written in a typical form of the Akkado-Hittite syllabary, fur- 
nishes evidence for an analogous treatment of the sibilants; cf. Labat, 
L’akkadien de Boghaz-kéi 33 ff. 

"NDA 61. 
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written with 3, we shall find among them the names Sawujka, 
Simiga, and Tesup.": Now in all three of these names of deities 
the sibilants occur in the alphabetic texts from Ras Shamra as @, 
which we found employed also in Semitic words for a sound corre- 
sponding etymologically with Semitic ¢. In other words, the 
Nuzians wrote § for that Hurrian sibilant (or spirant) which RS 
Hurrian represented as 6, just as they expressed with 8-signs that 
sibilant of Akkadian which goes back to Semitic ¢ and would 
appear in Ugaritic as 6. In view of this complete and manifold 
agreement, we cannot but see in the variable §, s/z of certain non- 
Semitic elements from Nuzi a sibilant quite different from §/6. 
Specifically, since RS @mg appears in Nuzi (and cognate) texts as 
Simigi/qa but never as *S/Zimigi/gqa, just as RS (Ugaritic) 6b 
corresponds with asabu but not *as/zdbu, then Nuzi I-8t-ip-ha-lu 
(N 557.5) alongside I-zi-ip-ha-lu (N 455.21) could not have its 
sibilant expressed by RS 6. The Nuzi Akkadian analogue of this 
particular sibilant would have to be sought in Satéru, Sakdnu, or 
the initial sound of sesi, but not in asabu or asru. But what would 
that be in the RS script? 

Theoretically, our possibilities are RS §, z, and Z. The first of 
these (the three-wedged sin) is insufficiently established because it 
occurs rarely and has but one certain tie with the syllabary, viz. 
through *Jrgappi."* Furthermore, in order to prove conclusively 
that the § of RS ’irsp corresponds to the sibilant in [§/zip-Halu 
(see above), we should need first a syllabic *Irz/sappi, which we 
do not have. RS z may be eliminated because it is the obvious 
counterpart to the unvarying Nuzi z in zigi, zilli, zizza, etc,” 





7 These writings occur also in all the other sources of the Akkado- 
Hittite syllabary. The single writing with s (¢Te-és-sub-ub; cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, Syria 15.253 n. 3) occurs in a late Assyrian text and conforms 
strictly to the Assyrian treatment of § and s as one sound. 

Although this discussion is concerned with the Hurrian syllabary in 
general, Nuzi occurrences have been cited so frequently because recent 
studies of the Nuzi texts have clarified the situation and facilitate refer- 
ences. Labat’s monograph is not specific enough on the phonetic side. 
No mention need be made here of the nature of § in Hittite documents, 
because the problem is entirely different; the sibilants of “Amorite” are 
also a matter apart. 

72 RS 'irdp-n, 4.42 (with ace.-n); KUB XXVII 1 ii 23, 4/r-sap-pi-ni-ié 
(with the incorporating -ni- and the 4#-suffix); cf. Friedrich, An. Or. 12. 
129 n. 3. See, moreover, above, note 24*. 

"NDA 61. 
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which corresponds plainly to the voiced sibilant which represents 
in the Nuzi texts Akkadian z, s, and s.* There remains thus only 
RS z It commends itself by its frequent occurrence in an impor- 
tant text, RS 4; there is not any doubt that Z indicates a sound com- 
mon to Hurrian and apparently peculiar to that language. Ginsberg 
and Maisler believe that they have found a positive connection 
between RS z and the variable §/z of the syllabary by connecting 
the sibilants of RS *iwrZr and Amarna Saratu/Zurata.”*> But the 
Hurrian character of the above Amarna name remains to be 
demonstrated.”® 

The postulated correspondence between alphabetic Z and the 
variable syllabic §/z is so far merely circumstantial. Definite con- 
firmation will depend on evidence from new material. What remains 





™ See above, note 54. For the very rare sign SI cf. NDA 11. 

% JPOS 14. 244. 

It is true that Saratu(m) /Zurata refer to the same person who is the 
son of Za/itatna (written also Sutatna). But that does not prove by any 
means that sar/zur and RS 2r are identical. In order to make such a 
correspondence probable, it would first be necessary to show that the 
Amarna name is Hurrian. The best that could be done in this case is a 
normalization to *Sar-atta, a hybrid Hurro-Semitic name. The name of 
the father presents a worse problem still. One would have to show that 
za, zi, and Su all stand for Sin and that tatna equals satna, so that the 
whole might be linked with ¢Sin-sat-ni H V 6.28 and Zi-sa-at-na, H IX 
31.12 (on these names see Oppenheim, AfO 12.34). But by the time that 
the last link has been forged, the whole chain becomes too weak for 
practical purposes. 

All that we have, then, is the correspondence of RS 2r with syllabic éar 
(on this element see Gétze, Die Annalen des MurSsilis 226 ff.). A reliable 
instance with s or z (s/za-ar) is still lacking. A contributory cause may 
be the circumstance that the sign Sar also has the value sar. But this 
does not get us anywhere. 

The common element genni should also be capable of furnishing positive 
proof, especially if my suggestion to connect it with RS Zn in tg2n, Syria 
15. 244.9, (apud Harris, JAOS 55.98) is borne out. But the Nuzi scribes 
did not welcome the complicated si-e for the simple %e. And the si in the 
name of the king of Urki8 and Nawar (and of his builder, RA 9.1 ff.) is 
ambiguous, because at the time from which this text dates SJ had the values 
si and 4i; instead of the customary reading A-ri-si-en, Thureau-Dangin 
(Syria 12.253f.) would now read A-ri-sé-en. Since this latter version 
can neither be proved or disproved, the case remains problematical. [Cf., 
however, Pa-i-zé-ni AASOR 16 95.21 (called to my attention by Goetze) 
as possible evidence for the writing of genni with z.] 
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to be considered at present is the possible connection between the 
sound indicated by the above syllabic writing and the affricate 
assumed for Hurrian from interchanges between sibilant and dental, 
Concretely, was the recorded sibilant of [&/zip-Halu, which the 
Nuzians employed also to render Akkadian § in Sému, Satdru, etc., 
the same as the initial sound of z/tatarusse?** This is a possi- 
bility that should not be overlooked. If confirmed, it would add to 
the cumulative evidence in favor of equating syllabic §/z with RS 2, 
since the latter could interchange with z in Semitic texts (Zd: zd)."8 
We assume, therefore, provisionally and as a working hypothesis 
only, that the several writings under discussion represented a Hur- 
rian affricate;*® the Hurrians seem to have used this sound to 
render Semitic §/§ (but not original f). 

The net result of this lengthy discourse may be summed up as 
follows. The § of the Hurrian syllabary represents more 
than one Hurrian sound. Where it corresponds to RS 8, 
the sound in question was intermediate between a sibi- 
lant and a dental spirant. But if that § is ever replaced 
by s, z or t/d, the underlying sound was probably an 
affricate, which RS would express as 2. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to inquire how the suffixes in -§ 


and -se/i*° of the Hurrian syllabary are represented in RS Hur- 
rian: with @ or Zz? It is certain that the ending -§, which indicates 
the nominative or subject case,*’ appears as 6. This is established 
by the occurrence of kmrb-n-0 in RS 4. 8, alongside kmrb-n-d, line 
7, and kmrb, 6-7. The syllabic form corresponding to kmrb-n-6” 





77 See above, note 48. I am using this pair of writings as parade examples 
suggestive of a possible affricate, because they are not vulnerable on textual 
grounds. Some of the other examples cited by Oppenheim, WZKM 44. 186, 
pars. 16-17, may prove valid. Berkooz’s other argument for a possible 
affricate (sa-ak-ru-us-Se, N 401.7 and ta-ak-ru-us-se, N 411.16; ef. NDA 
62 n. 144) carries more weight because both passages seem to refer to the 
same district (dimit a &./sa t.). 

78 See above, p. 178. 

7° The possibility that there may have been more than one affricate is, 
for the present, purely academic. 

8° For other Hurrian elements containing a sibilant followed by a vowel 
see provisionally WZKM 44. 204 ff. 

81 For occurrences cf., e. g., the list in Messerschmidt, MVAG 4.270. The 
same is true of pronouns: wes “you” (sg.) alongside we-we (gen.); A” 
Or. 12. 132. 

®? For the -ni element in Hurrian see Thureau-Dangin, Syria 12. 254f., 
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would be *¢Kumarbi-ni-s, on the analogy of ¢Ir-sap-pi-ni-ig, KUB 
XXVII 1 ii 25 ; ¢Si-mi-i-gi-nis, Mitanni letter I 106, ¢Si-mi-gi-ni-eé, 
KUB XII 34114. Another occurrence of this suffix -@ is furnished 
by 1000 (== Tesub-as), RS 4.13 (14).8* This particular section 
(lines 10-14) is damaged in part, but since it follows closely the 
phraseology of the preceding undamaged section, which deals with 
kmrb (6-9), some of the gaps can be restored. In line 10 we should 
read 16[b] hlbx, because of the complete 16b6 of line 13, and not 
té[p] as suggested by Hrozny.** The whole introductory phrase 
was almost certainly 


*ia[r har [bh] 22 t0[b] hlbe t[6bd hlben]d . . (10-11) 


on the analogy of 
iar hr hzlz il kmrb *ild kmrbnd . . (6-7) 


A suffix -2 would seem to result from the juxtaposition of pbn, 
ibid. 60 and pbn2, ibid. 30.%° But in the latter instance the con- 
text is lost so that this suggestion is problematical. To combine 
this element with the Se/si,** or Se/-zzt of the syllabaries would be 
correspondingly more doubtful, although plausible phonetically 
after our analysis of the 2-sound. For more satisfactory results 
we need fresh material and further study. 





and Friedrich, An. Or., 12.122 n. 3. I have followed Friedrich in calling 
this an incorporating element (“ suffixanreihend,” ibid. 129 n. 3) because 
this designation is noncommittal. For a syllabic occurrence of this element 
with Kumarbi cf. An. Or. 12.122 n. 3. The rules governing the use or 
omission of -ni- are as yet unknown (ibid.). In the Nuzi documents we 
find this element in qa-as-gi-ni-wa, H V 18.28; IX 105.46), alongside 
kaka, ete.; cf. Speiser, JAOS 52.363; 366 n. 85; ¢[star-Ak-ku-ba-we-ni-we, 
AASOR 16 47.6 alongside ¢Ak-ku-pa-e, ibid. 48.10; cf. p. 99; and probably 
in gal-te-ni-wa, H ix 44.5; Gadd (60.4); and gal-te-ni-wa-as (with -s!) 
H IX 44.7; cf. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents 34. 

*Cf., e. g., Mitanni letter I 76; II 65; IV 118. The normalization of 
the name as Tessub, with s instead of &, is now proved incorrect by RS téb 
(with 6). 

“Archiv Orientdlni 4. 128. 

The occurrences of ’inz, RS 4. (26), 39, 60, 61, are as yet morpho- 
logically ambiguous. 

**For a possible nominal ending in Nuzi Hurrian see my remarks in 
AASOR 16 pp. 122f. For the verbal suffix -éu/sa, and perhaps 4 in the 
Hurrian vocabulary from Ras Shamra cf. Thureau-Dangin, Syria 12. 262 f. 
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B. Labials 


In the Hurrian syllabary, and especially in the Nuzi texts, the 
labials show a greater variety of changes than is found in any other 
group of consonants.** Not only are b and p confused in writing, 
but b, m, and w are all interchangeable. The confusion is enhanced 
by the fact that the sign PI may be used for any one of these inter- 
changeable labials followed by any vowel. In Nuzi this anarchy is 
confirmed by the evidence of the Semitic material, but the confusion 
is at its worst in Hurrian elements. In these circumstances it 
would be futile to look for a definite system. All that can be said 
in general is that the Nuzi scribes allowed their inability to express 
the labials of Hurrian with the means afforded by the syllabary to 
affect also their presentation of Akkadian labials. 

A few details become apparent, however, upon closer examination. 
Thus the loss of w in the feminine name JStanzu, Gadd 62. 5, along- 
side Wistanzu, ibid. 61.1, indicates that w must have stood here 
for a semivowel. But such a semivowel could be written also with 
a b-sign just as blandly as with PI: cf. Hu-t-te, N 524.3, and 
Hu-bi-te, Gadd. 6.14, the father in both instances being Giliya. 
Since b could represent a semivowel, it follows that the underlying 
sound was, or could be, a spirant. On the other hand, the writing 
wa-aq-nu, N 128. 9, 14, for the common Akkadian bagnu “ plucked” 
indicates that PI could express not only a semivowel but also a 
spirant.*® The one thing that need not be assumed, even with all 
this confusion, is that PI was used for stops. 

In the alphabetic Hurrian texts from Ras Shamra we find char- 
acters for b, p,m, and w. But in all instances that are clear to us, 
such as with names of gods or well-known words, the same labial 
is used invariably with the same words: 


b. kmrb: RS 4.6, 7 (bis), 8; 7.14. 8f. 
t0b: RS 4.8, (7,9) 
nbdg: RS 4.50; 31.4; Hr. (Archiv Orientdlni 4.118) 4. 
hdt: RS 4. 60 (bis), 62; Syria 15 153 line 5. 
"ath: RS 4. 29, 31; Hr. rs. 3 
‘irSp: RS 4. 42, (41?). 
pizph: RS 4. 35, (37) ; Hr. 5. 





®*NDA 47. 
®® For these and other examples see NDA 47 ff. For the spirant value 


of b in the Boghazkéi syllabary cf. AfO 10. 295. 
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Qw0k: RS 34 45. 2, (12, 14), but @’u6k, Syria 15 153. 6, (2), 
‘iwr “lord”: RS (4.51?) 28 rev. 9; and in the name ‘iwrzr, 
Syria 14 pl. 25 b 1. 
See above, at kmrb. 


This regularity indicates one thing beyond any doubt: that 
Hurrian recognized at least four distinct labials. Whether any or 
all of them would interchange under particular conditions, cannot 
be decided at present, what with the paucity of the examples and 
the added difficulties inherent in a consonantal script. It is clear, 
at all events, that the confusion of labials in the Hurrian syllabary 
was not due to the fact that the language did not have as many of 
these sounds as were allowed for in the script, but resulted rather 
from the inadequacy of the syllabary to render satisfactorily the 
sounds of the spoken language. 

The next question is whether the alphabetic script covers the 
needs of the language with regard to labials. The answer will 
depend on what internal evidence there may be at present for the 
character of the sounds represented by the signs for b, p, w, and m. 

The dual writings 6w6@k and 66k show that the labial in the 
name of this goddess was in reality a semivowel. The syllabary 
may express this sound as b (Boghazkoi) or m (Nuzi), and of 
course as w.®® Unless we assume radical dialectal differences, b 
and m could represent semivocalic u in the syllabic script. It follows 
that in the Hurrian syllabary } could figure as a spirant; it must 
be that in the form kmrb alongside Nuzi ¢Ku-mu-ur-we. But if 
we recognize the principle that the RS script individualizes the 
underlying sounds, then the spirant in the final syllable of kmrb 
was distinct from the w in @w6k and writ. What we do not know 
as yet, and have no means of determining just now, is whether b 
was also a stop in Hurrian. If it was, the language will have to be 
credited with a fifth labial. 





*° Cf. An. Or. 12.129 n. 5. In Nuzi the sound may be expressed by mu 
(Ar-Sa-mu-us-ga, N 76.25; 412.7, or wu (Ar-sa-wu-us-qa, N 242.20; 267. 
26); ef. NDA 50. 

* For the latest Nuzi occurrences of this name (not in personal names 
but as an independent divine name) see AASOR 16 47.1; 48.1 (with the 
middle vowel assimilated to u: Kumurwe). Fresh examples with -we 
from Boghazkdi are listed by Forrer, “ Eine Geschichte des Gétterkénigtums 
aus dem Hatti-Reiche,” L’annuaire de Vinstitut de philologie et d’histoire 
orient, et slav. 4.702 n. 3. 
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Concerning p the evidence is somewhat more involved. That 
the sound in question occurs in a suffix is evident from a comparison 
of *idr, RS 4. 29, with *idr-p, ibid. 41, and ’idr-n, ibid. 42. In two 
instances this word follows the name of a deity. In line 29 neither 
the name (’a0¢b) nor the sequel has a suffix. In line 42 both name 
(‘irsp) and sequel end in -n, being apparently in the accusative, 
In line 41 *tdr-p is preceded by ’ir[Sp?]; the restoration is sug- 
gested by Friedrich with all due reserve, and it commends itself 
even though the copy does not allow enough room for two characters, 
At any rate, the -p in “idrp is practically certain as a case ending. 

When we examine the list of Hurrian case endings known from 
the syllabary, we find that those best established are “ nominative ” 
-§, “ genitive ” -we, “ accusative ” -n, and “ dative-locative ” -wa.” 
In our alphabetic texts the nominative ends in -6, the accusative 
in -n. The other two endings are yet to be identified. 

From here on the available evidence becomes purely circumstan- 
tial and the conclusions will be correspondingly speculative. It is 
worth noting, however, that the final syllable of kmrb has been 
plausibly connected with the genitive ending, the name being 
analyzed as “he of (the city) Kumar.” * If this analysis is ac- 
cepted, we obtain -b as the sigu of the genitive in our alphabetic 
texts, at least under certain conditions. This would leave us with 
only one immediate possibility in the case of idr-p: the dative- 
locative ending -wa. And if this whole admittedly tenuous argu- 
ment is still accepted, we may go a step farther and assume that, 
in view of the apparent consistency of the consonantal script, the 
labial of the genitive ending (-b) was voiced, that of the dative- 
locative ending (-p) voiceless. Furthermore, since both endings 
are written in the syllabary as a rule with w, neither labial could 
be a stop: the full ending of the genitive appears to have been -ve, 
that of the dative-locative -fa.** 

New material may upset this entire structure. The identifica- 
tions may prove erroneous, or the presence or absence of voice may 





1 For the suffixes with initial labial see Thureau-Dangin, Syria 12. 256. 

®2 Forrer, loc. cit. 702 ff. 

8 Certain objections to the assumption of -fa as the dative-locative suffix 
are raised by Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit. I would say, tentatively, that the 
initial sound in question need not be our own voiceless continuant f, but 
some voiceless labial sound approximately like f. The speculative nature 
of this whole argument was admitted at the outset, 
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turn out to depend on the preceding sound and not at all on the 
nature of the suffix. But since we have gone this far, we may just 
as well end up with a still more hazardous suggestion. 

The labial in the RS name of the sun-god has been a puzzle from 
the beginning. Samag should, and occasionally does, yield Sawas 
or Saus, but Sap(a)s is definitely abnormal. The above discussion, 
however, has made possible the occurrence of an f in Hurrian, 
which would appear as p in the alphabetic texts. If the p in sp 
was pronounced f, the connection of the latter with the original m 
would not be as precarious as the change of m to p. The accom- 
panying sibilants could account for the loss of voice, for which 
influence there are unambiguous illustrations in Semitic,®* and 
possible, but ambiguous, parallels from our present texts, in *irép 
and pzzph (with p appearing in both names). The final obstacle 
is that pS occurs in the Semitic, not the Hurrian, texts. Would 
Hurrian phonology affect Semitic names, or at best one Semitic 
name, to such an extent? Or was p a spirant, under certain con- 
ditions, in the Semitic material as well? °* 

By this time the indulgence of the reader has been taxed suffi- 
ciently. The case, such as it is, is in need of further evidence. 


C. Velar Spirants 


In his discussion of the suffix -hi in Hurrian (An. Or. 12. 122 ff.) 
Friedrich was unable as yet to cite definite occurrences from Ras 
Shamra. The sole possibility appeared to be 40[b] (sic!)® hlbz, 
RS 4.126 f., because of its evident parallelism with the syllabic 
Tesup/b Halpa-hi,®* a fact already recognized by Hrozny.** If this 
was so, the RS character transcribed as z was indeed g (i. e., ghain, 
after Baneth),°* and not z; that g was employed, therefore, in all 
probability to represent in the alphabetic texts the consonant in 
the suffix -h. 

Since then, however, -hi has been identified by von Brandenstein 
with the alphabetic 2 of trhn, RS 4.55, and a6thn(m), ibid. (55), 
56, since ’in trhn *in ’abthn cannot be separated from enna duruh- 





“For 6% becoming p# in Akkadian see provisionally Brockelmann, GV@ 
1 166. Numerous other examples of this change could be added. 

“This interesting problem cannot be followed up in the present paper. 

* For the b see above, p. 193. ®t Archiv Orientdlni 4. 128. 

** An. Or. 12. 126 f. *8 OLZ 1932. 705; ef. also RS 4. 56. 
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hina enna asduhhina “male gods, female gods.” °° Accordingly, 
another writing of the suffix, as z, in the same text, becomes ex- 
tremely unlikely, if not impossible. But there remains still the 
inherent probability that hlbx corresponds semantically to Halpa-hi 
“he of Aleppo.” The only solution would be to find another 
Hurrian suffix identical in meaning with -hi (RS -h), but written 
x in the alphabetic script. 

The Nuzi texts present a suffix -(a) RI *°° which is clearly adjec- 
tival in such names as Fhlip-aRI, Zilip-aRI, where it is substituted 
for divine names; and probably so in Ninua-RI, Arrapha-RI, 
Nawar-aRI, where it is combined with place-names. In the latter 
group the element could perhaps have a verbal character, because 
a suffix -(a@)ri occurs also in theophorous names, such as Simiga-ri, 
where the correspondence with Ar-Simiga insures both the verbal 
nature of the element in question and the reading a-ri (not a-tal) ; 
and city names are found in the Nuzi texts in a theophorous 
sense.’** It is best, however, to separate place names from names 
of gods proper.’ 

It follows that we have in Nuzi in addition to the prefixed verbal 
element ar, which is well-known from other Hurrian sources in the 
sense “ give,” a suffixed adjectival element (a)RI. The verbal ele- 


ment may also be suffixed, as in Simiga-(a) ri alongside Ar-Simiqa. 
But the establishment of an adjectival suffix (a) RI makes it uncer- 
tain whether all theophorous names in (a) RI are necessarily com- 
posed of god + a form of the verb “ give.” It is conceivable, at 
least, that Simigari may mean “ Belonging to Simigi ” as well as 
“Grant, O Simigi.” Thus the suffix aRI remains ambiguous in 





°° Die Welt als Geschichte III/1 62. 

100 See Oppenheim’s “ Was bedeuted ari in den hburritischen Personen- 
namen?” RHA 26.58 ff. 

101 Thid. 58-63. I might add that I assumed an adjectival (a)ri in Nuzi 
as early as 1930 (Mesop. Orig. 139). 

102 To be sure, Oppenheim is right in saying (p. 63) that Ar-Dimtu can 
scarcely mean “Giving is (the god) Dimtu,” since the noun is used in 
these texts for “district” (specifically, for administrative units responsi- 
ble for feudal services; cf. AASOR 16 p. 66). But while the prefix may 
indicate relationship in this and similar instances, it need not be etymo 
logically the same as the suffix -(a@)RI. At all events, Oppenheim admits 
that he is unable to account for the various uses of (a)ri. The present 
suggestions are no more than a working hypothesis. 
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meaning; with place names it is likely to be adjectival rather than 
verbal: “ He of Nineveh, Arrapha, Nawar, etc.” 

Another source of ambiguity is provided by the polyphonous 
nature of the sign RI, which has in Nuzi the value tal as well as ri. 
Thus, e.g., we find the name Ir-wi-RI, N 436.4, written out 
Ir-wi-ta-al, ibid. line 20.7% If we are disinclined to assume that an 
adjectival suffix can appear also as a prefix, i. e., that Na-wa-ra-RI, 
Gadd 53. 18, has the same value as Ar-Nawar, Nu 355. 2, then there 
is no way of proving, on this basis alone, that the adjectival suffix 
was read (a)ri and not (a)tal, since the unambiguous ar appears 
only as a prefix. 

In this extremely complicated situation, which Oppenheim has 
admirably brought out, I find it safest to limit ourselves to the 
adjectival suffix (a) RI, leaving aside all prefixed elemenis of this 
type, whether verbal or nominal, and also such plainly theophorous 
names as Simigari, Kusuhari, and the like. In other words, we 
shall restrict ourselves to instances like Fhlip-aRI and Zilip-aRI, 
and to names like A-be-na-RI (AASOR 16 67.8), a derivative of 
the place name Abenas, which can hardly be suspected of theo- 
phorous implications. 

So far we have had proof that the RI of this suffix may be read 
tal; evidence for the reading rv is still wanting. This evidence is 
supplied by Berkkooz’s observation that the names Wi-ir-ra-ri (Gadd 
28.23) and Wi-ra-ah-hé (N 73. 2,13,16) represent the same per- 
son, son of Nalduya.*°* The interchange of h and r in this name 
establishes the reading ri in this particular instance. The sound 
in question was obviously a voiced velar spirant, comparable to g. 

It follows that Hurrian had such a sound, which could be written 
h (its voiceless analogue) or r, but was different phonetically from 
either. On the basis of syllabic texts alone it is impossible to deter- 
mine which writings with h or r represent g, unless there is proof 
of interchange, as in Wirrari/Wirahhe. Very likely, the Nuzians 
chose the cumbersome sign hé, instead of the simple hi, in order 
to indicate g. If this supposition is right, we may suspect a g also 
in Ar-bi-hé Nu-za-hé (“Nuzian”), A-qa-bi-hé, Ka-zu-uh-hé, 
A-ri-im-ma-hé °° (where the initial element is plainly the other 
ari), and the like. 





*° Cf. also RHA 26. 66-7. 104 NDA 42. 
*° For these examples see WZKM 44.200. Of course, the writing may 
indicate merely the purely vocalic variation of e/i, which is common in 
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Having demonstrated an unambiguous adjectival -(a)ri in the 
syllabary, we may now return to the RS hilb-c. The meaning of 
the latter would be accordingly “ of Aleppo,” just as that of Nuzahe 
is “ Nuzian”; similarly, Abenari means “from Abena&,” while 
Ninuari, Arraphari, Nawarari evidently mean “from Nineveh, 
Arrapha, Nawar” respectively. Such an adjectival ending lends 
itself to patronymic and hypocoristic use, as in Wirrari,!® on the 
one hand, and Zilipari on the other; in fact, Arimmahe might well 
be a hypocristicon for Arimmatga. 

The -x suffix of RS Hurrian would then be synonymous with h, 
but not homophonous, on account of the difference in consonants, 
Indirectly, it would confirm the reading of the sign z as @. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to the multiple signif- 
cance of h-signs in the Hurrian syllabary. In addition to the voice- 
less velar spirant established by the correspondence of syllabic hi 
with RS h (which is used also for Semitic h), and the voiced velar 
spirant resulting from the equation of syllabic hi/he/ri*® and 
alphabetic z/g, we have aspirated k (Hu/Gu/Kussiharbe) 2" 
Finally, Oppenheim cites several pairs of names which he interprets 





Hurrian (NDA 33). But the subject is worth considering, nevertheless, 
because of the RS evidence for two individual suffixes, } and 2, which were 
apparently closely related as to meaning. In the light of this evidence 
special significance may attach to the circumstance that the Mitanni letter 
uses consistently the form Hurr(w)ube- (with the sign bé) for the ethnicon 
“Hurrian” (I 11, 14, 19; II 68, 72; III 6, 113; IV 127); the bi-sign is 
never employed in this particular instance. It would be too sanguine to 
deduce from this writing that the suffix in question was not -bi, but the 
gi corresponding to (a) ri; the alphabetic texts alone are capable of settling 
this problem. For the present I wish to call attention to an interesting 
if remote, possibility. In RS 4.16 we find the form brad, where the final 
d is very likely a suffix (cf. kmrb-nd, ibid. 6; also line 40, and Archiv 
Orientdlni 4. 118 ff.). Is hra the RS version of Hurruhe? (For the Semitic 
form of the ethnicon, bry, cf. RS 2.12,21,29). For other forms in 
occurring in RS 4 see line 15 ('ykz@), 36 (lbtx), and 30 ([’aw]rnm 
‘awral, followed by ‘ardnm ’ar[de]l; cf. line 6). 

106 For this element cf. also Wi-ir-ra, H V 73.53 and Wirristanni, AASOR 
16 86. 16,17. 

106a While discussing this matter with Dr. Sturtevant and Dr. Goetze I 
was reminded by them of the evidence for ghayin in Hittite texts; cf. Gétze, 
Mursilis Sprachlaihmung 28 ff. 

107 Cf, AASOR 16. 61-2 and, for other examples, NDA 43-4. 
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as proof that may disappear in certain positions.°° Such a h 
would be a sound different from the above three varieties. Fortu- 
nately, however, all of Oppenheim’s examples for this kind of h 
lack genealogical confirmation. As it is, we have enough varieties 
to give us many uneasy moments.*°° 


ADDENDUM 


While these Notes were in proof I got hold at last of a copy of 
the M. Gaster Anniversary Volume which contains an article on 
“A New Asianic Language” by Th. H. Gaster (154 ff.). The 
author has set out to examine the Hurrian material from Ras 
Shamra, so that the subject matter coincides in part with the sub- 
ject of the above Notes. Under these circumstances, a certain 
degree of independent agreement as to sundry details is inevitable. 
Far more notable, however, are the numerous fundamental diver- 
gences. Furthermore, our respective papers follow for the most 
part entirely different paths. Since we differ also in our methods 
of approach and in our understanding of evidence, there is no need 
to list here the correspondences or to argue in detail the differences. 





* WZKM 44.188 and RHA 26.63. Here may belong also a-a-ra-bi 
(iyarabi; cf. Unganad, Subartu 96-7), if it is cognate with hiyarubhe- 
“ gold.” 

*° While we are dealing with sounds which are often listed under 
“laryngals,” it may be of interest to see how the ‘alephs are employed in 
the Hurrian alphabetic texts. To Friedrich’s remarks on this subject (An. 
Or. 12.129, and ibid. n. 5) it should be added that RS 4 uses medially only 
‘i and ’u, but not ‘a. It would appear that the ’-signs could be employed 
to express the glide between dissimilar vowels. A good illustration of this 
usage is furnished by tlm’n, line 2. On the basis of Syria 12, pl. L ii 18, 
where te-la-ma-e is given the meaning “ great,” our word may be vocalized 
telama’en(a). The meaning “ great ” would fit the context very nicely. 

Finally, ‘ayin occurs certainly in RS 4.44, ‘nt ‘amrn “Anat the 
Amorite (?)” 





CONCEPTS OF RIGHT AND LEFT IN AFRICAN 
CULTURES 


Heinz A. WIESCHHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I 


QUESTIONS connected with right and left in their physiological 
and psychological aspects have been treated extensively in the book 
Handedness, Right and Left by Ira S. Wile.t. According to his 
special frame of interest he devotes a few pages to the treatment of 
material touching this problem as applied to the African continent. 
I cannot consider it to be my task to adopt a critical point of view 
towards the author’s data and its interpretation, although his views, 
as I regard them, are not generally sustainable throughout in an 
anthropological sense. This, however, is not important for the 
validity of his thesis in general. Here I shall only present the 
material itself in an ordered manner. The “right and left” 
problem will be offered in its cultural confines, and no attempt will 
be made to discuss the question of handedness physiologically. 

As may be expected the material available in the literature is 
rather poor, not only in that information is lacking from many parts 
of Africa, but that many references are not trustworthy and may 
consequently be eliminated. 

It may be well to arrange the data on the basis of the following 
classification : 


1. Right side associated with men, left with women. 

2. Right equivalent to “ good,” left to “ bad” (inferior). 

3. Right connected with good luck, left with misfortune; or, 
correspondingly, happenings on the right side being good 
omens, those on the left bad omens. 

. Left representing fortune; right misfortune. 
. Right side preferred, left considered inferior. 
. Color associations with right and left. 

. Right and left denoting orientation. 





1 Wile, I. S. Handedness, Right and Left, Boston, 1934. 
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There exist furthermore a number of statements in the literature 
which do not fit very well into these groups and which apparently 
have no bearing upon the question at large. 


1. Right side associated with men, left with women 


The close association of right with male and left with female 
has been recorded from various parts of the African continent. 
Attention may be drawn to the fact that the same associations are 
very strongly predominant in the Western world. In respect to the 
Bantu-speaking parts of Africa, Werner ? makes the general state- 
ment that the right hand is often called “ the male hand ” or some- 
times “ the strong hand,” and the left, although less frequently, is 
called or referred to as the “ female hand ” or the “ inferior hand.” 
In particular Weeks * states that among the Boloki of the northern 
Congo area, the ears of new born infants are pierced, the left ear 
lobe in the case of a girl, the right of a boy. The author emphasizes 
the fact that as a rule the left side is considered inferior. From the 
Loango Peschuel-Lésche notes that every person in leaving a hut 
or a bed is very careful to touch the floor with the right foot first, 
and that among these people the right leg is called in the native 
language, the “ man-leg.”* In the same book we find the statement 
that left-handed persons, who form the same proportion of the 
population as elsewhere, are referred to as using the “ other hand ” 
or “woman-hand.”* The secret society of the Ekoi in Cameroon 
has a sacred drum, upon the right side of which is carved the figure 
of a man, on the left side a woman’s (Talbot). The author men- 
tions, in connection with the strings worn by medicine men of the 
same tribe, that those on the right side are regarded as male and 
those on the left, female.’ And again the same author states that 
twitching of the sole of the right foot announces the visit of a 
strange man, of the sole of the left foot, however, the visit of a 
strange woman.® 





* Werner, A. “Right and Left Hand in Bantu,” Journal of the African 
Society, London, 1904, pp. 112-116. 

* Weeks, J. H. Among Congo Cannibals, Philadelphia, 1913, p. 100. 

* Peschuel-Lische, E. P. Volkskunde von Loango, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 325. 

5 Ibid., p. 39. 

*Talbot, P. A. In the Shadow of the Bush, London, 1912, p. 218. 

"Ibid., p. 174. 8 Ibid., p. 324. 
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From the area around Lake Tchad, Frobenius ° in describing the 
founding of a town and the ceremonies which are connected there- 
with, reports that after certain rituals a virgin—the representation 
of the female—is buried to the left of the east entrance, and a bull— 
the symbol of the male—to the right of it. 

In the provinces of Dar For as well as in Wadai, Nachtigal ” 
found that the right is always connected with man and the left 
with woman. The A-Kamba in East Africa (Lindblom) ™ consider 
the expression “ on the right hand ” as equivalent to “ men’s hand,” 
while “on the left hand” means “ women’s hand.” In respect to 
burial practices the author reports a similar attitude. The corpse 
of a dead man is placed on the right side with the hands under the 
head, that of a woman on the left side. That the left arm is called 
“woman’s arm” is stated by the author in another place.’* Hob- 
ley ** also affirms this association of left and female from the East 
African Kavirondo. 

The same concept seems to be prevalent among the Bakitara of 
the Victoria Nyanza. They bury a dead queen as well as the wives 
of their more prominent tribesmen in such a way that their hands 
are placed under the left side of the head and the wives of the 
latter dignitaries are buried on the left side of their huts. Ordinary 
men and women are buried with their hands under the right side 
of the head (Roscoe) .** 

This association of left with women and right with men in respect 
to burials seems rather widely distributed in Africa. I found it to 
be the case for all the tribes in Mashonaland, Southern Rhodesia. 
Of the Bavenda in Northern Transvaal Stayt*® mentions that 
“when the deceased is a man the body is arranged in a sitting 
position, with the right side of the head resting on the clasped 





® Frobenius, L. Monumenta Africana, Frankfurt a. M., 1929, p. 125. 

1° Nachtigal, G. Sahara und Sudan, Leipzig, 1889, vol. III, pp. 55, 341, 
429. 

11 Lindblom, G. The A-Kamba in British East Africa, Uppsala, 1920, 
p. 104. 

12 Thid., p. 291. 

18 Hobley, C. W. Ethnology of A-Kamba and Other East African Tribes, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 104. 

1 Roscoe, J. The Bakitara, London, 1923, p. 323. 

18 Stayt, H. A. The Bavenda, London, 1931, p. 161. 
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hands.” A few examples are given by Seligman of the Niloti 
tribes of the Eastern Sudan. The Acholi buried a man on the right 
side of the door and a woman on the left.** A similar report is 
given of the Bari: “. . . the grave being dug in front of the house 
of the deceased—on the right of the door for a male, on the left for 
a female.” *” 

The Konde of the northern Nyassa area, upon visiting the grave 
of a relative, touch it with the elbow, the body, and the forehead 
(Fiilleborn).** If the buried person is a woman, the women touch 
the grave with their right side, if a man, they touch it with the left; 
the men, however, observe the same custom in the reverse. Bau- 
mann ?* informs us that among the Wambugwe in East Africa the 
bodies of deceased women are carried from their huts with the 
left side downward, male corpses in the reverse manner. The 
WaChagga (Merker) *° cut a piece of skin from the hide of a sacred 
bull and wear it around the middle finger. This piece is worn on 
the right hand when the person to whom the bull was sacrificed 
belonged to the father’s family, but on the left if the person thus 
honored was a member of the mother’s family. If the sacrifice was 
made for an undetermined male ancestor the string was tied around 
the big toe of the right foot, around the big toe of the left foot 
instead when a female ancestor was honored. 

Concerning the Bushmen of the Cape Colony, Dornan ** narrates 
that at initiation ceremonies the little finger had to be cut off, boys 
losing one from the right hand, girls one from the left. 

The only exception to this rule is reported by Schinz ** from the 
Hottentot of South Africa, among whom women occupy the right 
side of the huts. It is naturally difficult to decide how much 
emphasis can be placed upon this remark. 





1° Seligman, C. G. and B. C. Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, London, 
1932, p. 133. 

* Ibid., p. 290. 

15 Fiilleborn, F. R. Das Deutsche Nyassa- und Ruwuma-Gebiet, Berlin, 
1906, p. 328. 

* Baumann, O. Durch Massailand zur Nilquelle, Berlin, 1894, p. 187. 

*°Merker, M. Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 20. 

"Dornan, S. Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari, London, 1925, 
p. 159. 

Schinz, H. Deutsch-Siidwestafrika, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891, p. 82. 
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2. Right equivalent to “ good,” left to “ bad” (inferior) 


Similarly distributed throughout the African continent we find 
the belief that right is equivalent to good and left to bad. Its 
expressions are as manifold as those of the beliefs mentioned above, 

Repulsion from use of the left hand is especially strong in respect 
to food. For the Mohammedans of the Sudan, Junker ** states 
that, generally speaking, they are not allowed to eat with the left 
hand, as it is considered negis, or “ impure,” in the religious sense, 
Therefore it is well to sit with the right side towards the food, 
especially if space should be limited. In respect to the inhabitants 
of Morocco Westermarck ** says in more detail: “The disfavour 
with which a left-handed person is regarded is due to the notion that 
the left side is bad and the right side is good, which is found among 
so many other peoples and also prevailed among the ancient Arabs, 
It is bad fal to use the left hand for good acts, which in accordance 
with custom are performed with the right, such as eating, giving 
alms, offering and receiving food or drink or other things, greeting 
a person, telling the beads of one’s rosary; whereas the right hand 
should not be used for dirty acts, such as cleaning one’s anus or 
genitals or blowing one’s nose, and when you spit you should do 
it to the left.” 

The Jekris of the Lower Niger area use the left hand for 
cleansing purposes and therefore eat only with the right hand 
(Roth).?® They present objects and shake hands only with the 
right. Winterbottom ** says similarly, that the natives of Sierra 
Leone consider it an unpardonable offense to offer the left hand, 
which also is never used for eating. The Tim call the right hand the 
“eating hand ” and the Suru of the same area name it the “ good 
hand.” Also the Ashanti of the West African Gold Coast are very 
careful not to touch food with the left hand and to clean the 
right hand before they eat with it (Bowdich).?’ 





23 Junker, W. Reisen in Afrika, Wien und Olmiitz, 1890, vol. I, pp. 
222, 223. 

24 Westermarck, E. Ritual and Relief in Morocco, London, 1926, vol. Il, 
p. 14. 

2° Roth, H. L. “Notes on the Jekris,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 28, 1899, p. 122. 

26 Winterbottom, T. H. Nachrichten von der Sierra Leone Kiiste, Weimar, 
1805, p. 164. 

27 Bowdich, T. E. Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, London, 
1819, p. 490. 
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The tribes of the Lower Niger area do not allow women to touch 
kitchen implements with the left hand, nor are they allowed to touch 
them at all during the period of menstruation (Leonard).7* In 
general, remarks the recorder in a footnote, the right hand is re- 
garded as good, the left as bad. The right hand indicates friend- 
ship, the left animosity. The Ija as well as the natives of Brass 
observes the rule that in no case may a woman touch her husband’s 
face with the left hand, or cook or eat food except with the right. 
From the Ibo and other tribes of this area the same author reports 
that only warriors who have killed men with their own hand, may 
drink with the left, apparently as a sign of distinction. 

Of the Pangwe in Cameroon Tessmann *° records that the bodies 
of prominent sorcerers are placed so as to lie on the left side in 
burial, which means, as the author himself emphasizes, with the 
right side uppermost. Evil magicians, those who practice witch- 
craft, are buried on the right side, or with the left above. 

The Bakitara of the Victoria Nyanza hate left-handed people and 
no one is allowed to give anything to another person with the left 
hand (Roscoe).*° Exactly the same is reported by Baumann * for 
the Waseguyu who consider it bad manners to eat with the left, as 
this is used for all kinds of impure actions. The Ovambo in South- 
west Africa avoid passing an object to a person with the left hand, 
and regard a greeting made with the left hand as an offense 
(Schinz).°* Perhaps also what Irle ** reports from the Herero, the 
southern neighbors of the Ovambo, belongs to this group of con- 
cepts. When, during a fight, the leader has a cramp in the left 
cheek below the eye, it indicates that the fight will be lost and that 
important persons will be killed. In contrast to this belief, it may 
be added here, itching in the right foot denotes an approaching 
death in the family. Among the Ovimbundu of Southern Angola 
“a very insulting sign is made in this way. The left arm is held 
up with the fist closed. The left wrist is grasped with the right 
hand. The left fist is then shaken while the right hand is still 





78 Leonard, A. G. The Lower Niger and its Tribes, London, 1906, p. 310. 
*Tessmann, G. Die Pangwe, Berlin, 1913, vol. II, pp. 131, 378, 379. 
* Roscoe, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Baumann, op. cit., p. 37. 

** Schinz., op. cit., p. 277. 

*Trle, J. Die Herero, Giitersloh, 1906, p. 133. 
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grasping the left wrist” (Hambly).** Apparently what we have 
here is an indication that left is equivalent to bad. 

A belief may perhaps be indicated in Halkin’s ** report about 
the Ababua of Central Africa, who during an ordeal, put a liquid 
into a person’s left eye to determine his innocence or guilt. Un- 
questionably, however, what Trilles ** reports of the Central African 
Pygmies also belongs in this group. He writes: “ Les doigts de la 
main gauche représentent l’étranger, l’ennemi, le gibier chassé, 
Vobjet convoité, ou dans un autre ordre d’idées, la femme, les 
enfants, c’est-a-dire, en somme, comme toujours pour le coté gauche 
l’étre inférieur, d’ou malheur et calamité, tandis que les doigts de 
la main droite représentent homme lui-méme, l’héte, le chef, les 
hommes du clan, c’est-d-dire l’étre supérieur, d’oi bonheur, chance 
etc.” 


8. Right connected with good luck, left with misfortune 


As far as literary information is concerned the most consistent 
data on association of right with good luck and left with mis- 
fortune are found in North and East Africa. I should like to 
quote here Westermarck’s observations in respect to the inhabitants 
of Morocco: ** “ Twitching of your right eyelid indicates that some 
absent member of your family will come back or that some other 
pleasant event is in store for you, but a twitch of your left eye 
means that a member of your family will die or that you will have 
some other sorrow. ... According to a scribe from the Ait 
Wiryiiger, itching of the right palm, the right side of the face, or 
the right eyebrow indicates happiness, but itching of the left palm, 
the left side of the face, or the left eyebrow indicates sorrow.” 

The A-Kamba in East Africa believe that if a hyena or jackal 
crosses one’s path from right to left, it is a bad omen, but from left 
to right, a good one (Hobley).** But there are some instances from 
this tribe which point in the opposite direction, as will be seen later. 
Nigmann * reports of the Wahehe that sacrifices are interrupted 





%* Hambly, W. D. The Ovimbundu of Angola, Field Museum of Natural 
History Anthropological Series, vol. 21. 2, Chicago, 1934, p. 253. 

85 Halkin, J. Les Ababua, Brussels, 1911, p. 385. 

86 Trilles, R. P. Les Pygmées de la Forét Equatoriale, Paris, 1932, Pp. 
202. 

87 Westermarck, op. cit., vol. II, p. 35. ** Hobley, op. cit., p. 104. 

3° Nigmann, E. “ Die Wahehe,” Baessler Archiv, Berlin, 1908, p. 37. 
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when the bird ngulung ulwu cries on the left side of the road, but 
that the same cry heard from the right side is a good omen. Of the 
Masai, Fuchs-Hollis *° notes that a man on a visit to a sick woman, 
hearing the call of the bird ol-tilo on the left, knows that the 
woman is very ill, but if the bird calls on the right side of the road 
it is a sign that she feels better. If, however, somebody wishes to 
visit a sick man and hears the bird cry on the left side, it is a sign 
that the illness is not serious; the bird call coming from the right 
side, however, means that the man will die. Here it is of course 
interesting to note that we find a sex-association, as pointed out 
above, that refers to visiting a sick man or woman. If a man de- 
parting for war hears the bird ¢ilo crying on the right, he knows 
that he will be successful, but if the bird calls on the left quarter, 
he immediately turns home to avoid defeat. 

Among the WaChagga a left-handed man is not allowed to 
accompany a party of warriors, as it is believed that he would bring 
misfortune. The same recorder (Gutmann) * adds that if a person 
when traveling hits his right foot against something it is a good 
omen and that good news and good food may be expected at the 
journey’s end; the same occurrence in regard to the left foot, 
however, would be regarded as a warning not to continue the trip. 
The Washamba interpret the cry of the black monkey on the right 
side of a traveler as a good omen, on the left as a bad one (Karasek 
and Eichhorn).*? Miiller ** tells of a similar belief from Fetu. 
The call of the bird obruku on the right side signifies good fortune, 
on the left evil, and a person starting on a journey will instantly 
turn back, however far he may have walked, should he hear the 
call on the left side. Also among the Amhara of Abyssinia this 
belief is found (Harris) .* 

Among the natives of the Kilimanjaro areas Dundas ** observed 
the wearing of rings of sheepskin around the third finger of the 





“Fuchs, in Hollis, A. C., The Masai, Oxford, 1909, p. 119. 

“Gutmann, B. Dichten und Denken der Dschagga Neger, Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 153. 

“Karasek, A. and Eichhorn, A. “ Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Wascham- 
baa IV,” Baessler Archiv, vol. 8, Berlin, 1923-1924, p. 34. 

“ Miiller, Fetu, p. 100. (Exact title unavailable at present.) 

“Harris, Sir. Gesellschaftsreise nach Schoa (German edition), Stutt- 
gart, 1845, vol. II, p. 58. 

“Dundas, C. H. Kilimanjaro and its Peoples, London, 1924, p. 212. 
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right hand. After the sacrifice of an animal they wear it on the 
big toe of the right foot. These skin-pieces are considered to be 
charms. Thus if a man travels at night and a dangerous animal 
approaches him, he spits on the ring and asks his ancestors for help, 

The Bedouin north of Agazi postpone a journey if they see a 
(black) bird on the right and an old woman on the left of the 
road. Here again we note the association of women and left 
(Munzinger).* 

Des Marchais,** reporting on the Gold Coast in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, remarks that the natives, upon leaving the 
hut for trading purposes, note the direction in which the head is 
turned. If to the right, they regard the day as a fortunate one 
and do not hesitate to risk everything, but if the head turns to the 
left, it foretells misfortune, and they do not leave the hut under 
any circumstances. 

The Ekoi believe that the twitching of the upper lid of the left 
eye indicates that something bad will soon be seen, for example, 
an ordeal by boiling water; twitching of the lid of the right eye 
announces the prospect of a pleasant sight, such as a dance. Twitch- 
ing in the top of the left arm at the beginning of a journey 
indicates that disagreeable things are in store and that friendly 
powers are trying to hold one back. The same feeling in the top 
of the right arm, however, is a good omen “ and foretells that a 
friend’s arm will soon lie within one’s own ” (Talbot).** In respect 
to the call and flight of birds, the Ekoi have a different interpre- 
tation as will be seen later. 

Tonjes *® remarks of the Ovakuanjama, a tribe of the Ovambo 
group, that the call of a bird on the right side means luck, but 
when heard on the left, misfortune. Thus if one goes to visit the 
chief, a bird call on the left signifies that one will not have the 
success desired. The neighboring Herere believe that misfortune 
is imminent when a rabbit or buck runs through the settlement 
from right to left (Irle).°° In the religion of the Bushmen, Camp- 





“€ Munzinger, M. Ostafrikanische Studien, Basel, 1883, p. 159. 

‘7 Des Marchais. Voyage en Guinée, isles voisines et & Cayenne, Paris, 
1730, vol. I, p. 353. 

*8 Talbot, op. cit., p. 324. 

“© Ténjes, H. Ovamboland, Land, Leute . . . Berlin, 1911, p. 207, 208. 

5° Trle, op. cit., p. 132. 
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bell °* finds the belief that there exists a kind of devil who has 
made everything with the left hand. 

A report may be added here which has no direct bearing upon 
this question and which cannot be interpreted according to the 
classification here offered. The Mountain-Dama in Southwest 
Africa bury a dead man with his sandal on the left foot only. The 
one from the right foot is given to his brother or relative (for 
luck?) (Irle).°? 


4. Left representing fortune; right, misfortune 


The geographic area representative of the belief that the left side 
represents luck and fortune is rather limited. Aside from the Ekoi 
in Cameroon we find evidence of this association predominating 
widely throughout Northeast Africa. Regarding the Ekoi we have 
already noted that prominence is generally given to the right side, 
which symbolizes the male principle as well as good fortune. But 
in respect to the flight and calls of birds it is the opposite. Talbot ** 
cites five different types of birds which are regarded as important 
for predictions. Some of them indicate good fortune if they are 
heard on the left side, but bad, if they call on the right. Other 
birds bring luck when they cross a road or path from right to left, 
misfortune when they fly in the opposite direction. With these 
remarks the general tendency to regard the left as favorable, 
although not exclusively so, is evident, as has been shown above. 

Also from the East African A-Kamba we have already mentioned 
the predominant importance of the right for omens of good fortune. 
In respect to the calling of birds, however, these natives make 
certain exceptions. Thus Hobley * reports that the call of a red- 
headed woodpecker on the left side of the road is a good omen and 
is believed to be a sign leading to a dead elephant, a great “ find ” 
for these people. But the same call heard on the right side is a bad 
omen. This is confirmed by Lindblom.** He says of the same tribe 
that the call of a bird on the left side is a good omen and that the 
hearer will have future opportunities to acquire women, cattle, and 
other wealth, but that a twitching of the left arm, in A-Kamba 
terminology synonymous with “woman’s arm,” signifies that one 





Campbell, J. Travels in South Africa, London, 1822, vol. II, p. 13. 
*Trle, op. cit., p. 155. 54 Hobley, op. cit., p. 104. 
Talbot, op. cit., p. 324. 55 Lindblom, op. cit., p. 291. 
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may be compelled to give something away. This latter part of the 
report indicates the primary importance of, and emphasis upon, the 
right, as discussed above. 

The Wageia-Kavirondo consider the right hand to be unlucky, the 
left, however, to be lucky (Weiss).°® The result of a journey was 
therefore predicted according to whether a bird cried on the left or 
right side. If a traveler struck the great toe of his right foot 
against a stone or a root twice, it indicated bad luck; the same 
happening with the left foot meant that the journey would be 
successful. To stumble with the right first and then with the toe 
of the left foot was considered to be without significance. Here 
may be added the statement of Gutmann” on the WaChagga. 
As mentioned above these natives interpret the hitting of the left 
foot as a bad omen, but if somebody should continue a journey in 
spite of such warnings he might discover that his left foot is the 
lucky one and would in future regard it as such, providing that he 
does not make discoveries to the contrary. The personally favored 
foot or leg is referred to as the “nice one,” although ordinarily 
this term is given to the right leg or foot. 

The Danakil in the Northeastern parts of Africa considered the 
flight of birds from left to right as a bad omen (Harris).°* The 
same is reported for the Wateita (Rebmann) * and the Bogos when 
making a journey regarded a bird’s call on the right as a sign of 
safe return, on the left of success in their plans (Munzinger).” 
Here we note a slight difference in the interpretation. 

Perhaps in line with the general understanding of left as being 
favorable is the custom of the Masai who at new-moon throw a stone 
or branch with the left hand and say: “ Give me a long life,” or 
“ Give me strength ” (Fuchs-Hollis) .* 


§. Right side preferred, left considered inferior 


It is generally understood that almost universally the right side 
is the superior or preferred one, so it might seem superfluous to 





56 Weiss, M. Die Vélkerstimme im Norden Deutsch-Ostafrikas, Berlin, 
1910, pp. 232, 233. 

57 Gutmann, op. cit., p. 153. 58 Harris, op. cit., vol. I, p. 134. 

5° Rebmann, in Krapf, Reisen in Ostafrika, Kornthal, 1858, vol. II, p. 4. 

°° Munzinger, W. Uber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, Winterthur, 


1859, p. 90. 
*1 Fuchs, in Hollis, op. cit., p. 80. 
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cite such evidence for Africa. There are not very many remarks 
in the literature, but such testimony speaks of this preference for 
the right. 

Herodotus ** mentions that Psammetichus I favored foreign, 
especially Ionian, soldiers and gave them the place at his right. In 
the kingdom of Wadai in the central parts of the Sudan the highest 
official was called Dsherma toluk and the next in rank Dsherma 
luluk. The modifier toluk means right and luluk left, so that the 
highest official has the title “to the right ” (Nachtigal).°* From 
the province of Dar Fur the same author ** mentions that the newly- 
crowned king when inducted into office in an inaugural procession 
first took the road Orre de, which means the “ route of man,” then 
the Orre beja, the “ route of woman,” which are associated respec- 
tively with right and left. In Abyssinia the seat on the right of the 
emperor was considered the superior one, the one of the left of less 
importance (Salt).®° A similar report is given by Bruce,®* although 
the preference for right is not specifically expressed. 

The highest officials next to the king, the Bale, in the town 
Ibadan, Yorubaland, have the title right- and left-handed Bale 
(Ellis).** They were the principal councillors of the king. The 
author makes at this place no definite statement as to which is the 
higher in rank. Referring to the Magba or high priest of the 
god Shango, however, he remarks ** that this priest had twelve 
assistants who were called according to their rank and authority 
the “right hand,” “left hand,” third, fourth, etc., which seems to 
indicate a preference for the right hand. 

The Masai, writes Fuchs-Hollis,®® called the boys who were cir- 
cumcised first the “right hand circumcised,” those subsequently 
circumcised the “left hand circumcised.” Of the Boloki Weeks 
mentions *° that the first-born of twins was carried on the right arm, 
the second-born on the left arm. Among the Waguha of the eastern 
parts of the Belgian Congo, the father’s brother takes the new-born 





** Herodotus II, 36. *3 Nachtigal, op. cit., vol. III, p. 233. 

** Ibid., vol. III, p. 440. 

* Salt, in Neue Bibliothek der Reisen, Weimar, 1814, vol. IV, p. 241. 

* Bruce of Kinnaird, J. Die Quellen des Nils, Leipzig, 1790-91, vol. ITI, 
p. 265. 

“Ellis, A. B. The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 169-170. 

** Thid., p. 97. 

* Fuchs, in Hollis, op. cit., p. 5. 7 Weeks, op. cit., p. 99. 
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child from the hut and lifts it first to the right, then to the left, 
and finally towards all those mountains which are thought to be 
occupied by spirits (Schmidt) .™ 

Krapf * and others ** remark that the Zulu distinguish between 
three houses in a family: (1) The house of the first married 
woman, called the house of the right hand; (2) the house of the 
great woman; and (3) the house of the third woman, or the house 
of the left hand. 

Here perhaps may be added Irle’s ** statement about the Herero, 
who call the Kunene river the right-lying river and the smaller 
river, the Okavangu, the left-lying river. It is uncertain as to 
whether these names were adopted because the Herero on their 
migration first encountered the Kunene on their right. It is, how- 
ver, possible that Kunene and right have been identified through the 
idea of size, a suggestion that is perhaps strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that the name Kunene sometimes has been interpreted as 
“ oreat river.” 


6. Color associations with right and left 


The association of colors with right and left is a topic which I 
intended to treat in a special study, since it involves questions which 
have no direct bearing upon the problem raised here. In general, 
however, I should like to state that among many tribes right is 
associated with light (white) and left with dark (particularly red) 
colors. There are, as might be expected, exceptions to such a rule. 
Thus Fuchs-Hollis ** reports from the Masai that those warriors 
who have killed enemies paint the right part of the body red, the 
left white. The Baluba Hembe of the Congo region color the left 
eyelid of a deceased person with white earth (Colle).7° On other 
occasions this same tribe uses the customary colors, i.e. white for 
right and red for left (Colle).77 Or, to give an example which 
indicates sex association, Lichtenstein ** who visited South Africa 





™ Schmidt, R. Les Waguha, Brussels, 1911, p. 140. 

72 Krapf, op. cit., p. 161, 164. 

78 Fritsch, G. Die Eingeborenen Siidafrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 92. 

74 Trle, op. cit., p. 50. 75 Fuchs, in Hollis, op. cit., p. 106. 

7° Colle, B. Les Baluba, Brussels, 1913, vol. II, p. 430. 

"7 Thid., p. 586. 

78 Lichtenstein, H. Reisen im siidlichen Afrika, Berlin, 1811, vol. I, 
p. 415. 
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at the end of the eighteenth century states that the female sorcerer 
of the Xosa painted the left eyelids, arm, and thigh white and the 
corresponding members on the right, black. 


7. Right and left denoting orientation 


In the literature only one reference could be found to indicate 
that words for right and left are unknown. From the Waniaturu, 
von Sick *® reports that right and left are expressed in terms of 
orientation. Thus in saying to a man “turn to the right” they 
say “ go to the east,” and so on, according to the general direction 
intended. 

In Wadai as well as in Dar Fur right is very definitely associated 
with west and left with east (Nachtigal).*° It seems as if such an 
association is quite frequent in the Eastern or Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. And moreover here the concept of left and east is closely 
connected with women, right and west with men. 

In the region of Shoa in Northeastern Africa left is associated 
with south and right with north (Krapf).* 

In this connection a report might be added which may have some 
bearing upon this question. Holub ** says of the Barotse of the 
Upper Zambesi the following (in free translation) : “Some of the 
king’s wives and children are always invited to attend the morning 
meal of the king. At this occasion the wives as well as strangers 
(referring only to Europeans) sit down in the direction of the 
rising sun, while at evening meetings the same persons are placed 
at the left of the king. Invited dignitaries of the tribe sit at the 
right of the king, if the meal is taken in the interior of the house, 
at the left, however, if taken outside.” It seems quite obvious that 
Holub emphasizes the contrast between the direction of the rising 
sun (east) and left. If he actually means this to be a contrast, 
we can then believe that in the Barotse area right and east as well 
as left and west are synonymous. This interpretation will, however, 
not be stressed here. 





7 Sick, H. von. “ Die Waniaturu,” Baessler Archiv, vol. V, 1. 2, Leipzig, 
1915, p. 54. 

*° Nachtigal, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 227, 230, 341, 419n, 429. 

* Krapf, op. cit., vol. I, p. 72. 

*? Holub, E. Sieben Jahre in Siidafrika, Wien, 1881, vol. II, p. 323. 
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II 


According to the material offered in this study the predominant 
importance of the concept of right is quite obvious. Scattered over 
most parts of the African continent are indications that the right 
is considered as the superior side and is associated with such beliefs 
as are understood to be good and favorable. In a rather limited 
area of Northeast Africa and among the Ekoi of Cameroon we 
found a few cases in which the left side was preferred, but the 
same tribes considered the right more favorable in other relations, 
so that we do not have an area with exclusive left preference. The 
material in respect to this interesting problem, as far as the African 
continent is concerned, is certainly not sufficient to enable us to 
offer any definite theory. It may, however, be pointed out that 
most of the references dealing with right-predominance come from 
East Africa, the Sudan, Nigeria, and Southwest Africa, the last 
being closely connected culturally with East Africa. Only a few 
references can be found from among tribes inhabiting the Central 
parts of the continent, such as the Boloki, Loango, Ababua, etc. 

This distribution of right-preference, despite the incompleteness 
of our survey, seems to point to outside influences. As the clearest 
description was obtainable from those tribes which had more or 
less close cultural contacts with Arabs and Islam, it seems to me 
that such an influence might be suggested. The long lasting Arabic 
influence upon North as well as East Africa, going back at least 
for a period of a millenium, cannot be overestimated. Such cultural 
influences may even have reached the tribes of the Congo area. 

Such an introduction of culturally confined right-preference must 
have had a considerable influence upon handedness in general. 
That is the point I should like to emphasize in connection with the 
material presented: perhaps handedness is to a greater extent de- 
termined by custom and belief, so that even for primitive groups it 
is almost impossible to obtain data concerning the biological con- 
finement of handedness. Among most of those African tribes which 
have an outspoken right-preference as shown above, we find the 
occurrence of most rigorous customs to “cure” left-handedness. 
So Kidd ** writes: “If a child should seem to be naturally left- 
handed the people pour boiling water into a hole in the earth, and 





83 Kidd, D. Savage Childhood, London, 1906, p. 296. 
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place the child’s left hand in the hole, ramming the earth down 
around it; by this means the left hand becomes so scalded that the 
child is bound to use the right hand.” 

It seems to me that most of those tribes which live outside the 
area discussed above are rather indifferent toward the question of 
right or left. It would be too premature to make more definite 
statements as long as the available material is as scanty as it is now. 
Another important culture trait for right and left questions is the 
system of counting, i.e. whether the right or the left hand is used 
for expressing numbers. Although this problem is not discussed 
here, it is well to emphasize that, while in the East African region 
the right hand is predominantly used for counting, in the central 
parts of the continent the left is preferred. This is true for the 
Pygmies of the Congo area and for the Bushmen.** 





**Schapera, I. The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa, London, 1930; 
p. 220. Trilles, op, cit., p. 201. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Oriental Club of New Haven celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
on March 12, the club having been founded on March 15, 1913, at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Albert T. Clay. The anniversary meeting was made 
the occasion of reminiscences concerning the beginnings of the club, pre- 
sented by surviving charter members, Professors C. C. Torrey, F. C. Porter, 
E. Huntington, and P. V. C. Baur. 


Chinese Language Intensive Summer Courses, sponsored by the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, June 27—August 20, 1938, for gradu- 
ate or otherwise specially qualified students or professional people whose 
work requires a knowledge of modern written Chinese as a tool. Only 
twenty will be enrolled in each of the two courses. Location: University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Course One, Elementary Chinese, meets three and a half hours daily, 
from 8.00 to 9.30 a. m., and from 10.00 to 12.00 noon. It uses specially 
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prepared material for learning to read in a limited vocabulary. Students 
are expected to devote full time to this work; six hours credit is given by 
the University of Michigan. 

Course Two, for advanced students, meets four hours daily, from 10.00 
a. m., till noon, and from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m., each hour constituting a sepa- 
rate unit. The first hour is devoted to pronunciation drill and conversation 
practice. In the other three hours are read selections respectively from 
(a) newspaper Chinese; (6) stories of historical characters; (c) standard 
novels. Students may elect the whole course, if sufficiently well prepared, 
or any portion of it. Credit of two hours for each of the sections, (a), (b), 
and (c), is given by the University of Michigan. The tuition fee is $80.00, 
payable to the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations upon 
admission to the School. This amount includes the $35.00 registration fee 
at the University of Michigan. Some funds are available for tuition 
scholarships and grants-in-aid. Announcement of awards will be made May 
15. Instruction will be in charge of Dr. George A. Kennedy, of Yale Uni- 
versity. All applications for admission to the school and for scholarship 
aid must be received not later than May 1, 1938, by Jean W. Kennedy, 
80 Howe Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The second Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held 
in the Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., under the 
directorship of Professor Philip K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks begin- 
ning Saturday morning, June 25, 1938. The courses are open to men and 
women of graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new 
students as well as those who attended the first Seminar in 1935. Teachers 
of philosophy and religion, Near Eastern and medieval history, Romance 
languages and fine arts will be offered an opportunity to acquire first-hand 
knowledge of some of the sources in the Islamic phases of their respective 
subjects. The courses in the Arabic language and Arab history will be 
given by Professor Hitti, Dr. Nabih A. Faris and Dr. Edward J. Jurji. 
Those in the Turkish language and history will be offered by Dr. Walter 
L. Wright, Jr., president of Robert College, Istanbul. Professor M. Aga- 
Oglu of the University of Michigan will have charge of the courses in 
Islamic art. Dr. Muhammad Simsar, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will give the courses in Persian. Special lecturers will deliver each a series 
of lectures dealing with different phases of Islamic culture in Spain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Central Asia. The tuition fee for the Seminar 
is $40.00. Fees for room and board at the Graduate College are $20.00 
a week per person. A limited number of grants-in-aid are available for 
specially recommended and qualified students. For further information 
address Dr. Nabih A. Faris, 58 Mercer Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Twentieth International Congress of Orientalists will be held at 
Brussels, Belgium, September 5-10, 1938. The President of the Committee, 
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Professor Louis de La Vallee Poussin, and the committee invite those who 
wish to participate or to secure information about the Congress to address 
the Secretary General, M. Jean Capart, Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 
Pare du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, Belgium. 


The Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences will be held in 
Ghent (Belgium) from Monday, July 18, to Friday, July 22, 1938. By the 
courtesy of the authorities of the University of Ghent, the sessions will be 
held in the buildings of this University. The fee for full membership of 
the Congress has been fixed at 25 Belgas. Relatives of members will be 
admitted as associate (non-voting) members for the fee of 12.50 Belgas. 
Full membership and associate membership include general admission to 
lectures and entertainments. Full membership will moreover entitle to a 
reduction in price as regards the proceedings of the Congress. Information 
concerning the offering of papers and registration may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Congress (Dr. Willem Pée, Tentoonstellinglaan, 52, 
Ghent (Belgium). 


The Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in 
Zurich, Switzerland, on August 28—-September 4, 1938. It will be organized 
in fourteen sections, dealing with the various fields and periods of historical 
studies, including pre-history, science of antiquities, auxiliary sciences, 
numismatics, religious, legal, constitutional, economic, social, and military 
history, intellectual history and history of science, and historical methods. 


The organization of the Congress is in the hands of a committee of which 
Dr. George Hoffmann, Susenbergstrasse 145, Zurich 7, Switzerland, is secre- 
tary, to whom all correspondence respecting the Congress or participation 
in it should be addressed. The membership fee has been set at 25 Swiss 
francs, but members of the families of participants as well as under- 
graduates may secure membership at a reduced fee of 12 Swiss francs. 


The Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Society, of London, advises 
that the Society has a residue of its numerous publications, which it is 
prepared to present to such American libraries as would pay the cost of 
packing and transit. Any American libraries or museums that may be 
interested should communicate directly with him: Alan A. Gardiner, Esq. 
9, Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, Londor. W. 11, England. It would be 
well for the institution to report its presen. holdings, or its deficiencies. 





